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INTRODUCTION 


The Chronological Limits, 1461—1919 


Our frontispiece is the final monument in this record. It shows a marble 
relief now standing outside the museum of Turkish Samsun (Greek 
Amisos), on the north side of the main square of the city, whence it derives. 
It depicts the penultimate Ottoman Sultan Mehmed V Reshad (1909-1918) 
flanked by his allies: on his left the Kaiser Wilhelm IT (1888-1918), and on 
his right the penultimate Austro-Hungarian emperor Franz-Josef (1848— 
1916) who gives us a /ermimus ante quem for this triple alliance, for he was the 
first of the three rulers to die, on 21 November 1916, when the sculpture 
was evidently left unfinished, for the lower part is cut roughly. A serminus post 
guem for its date is an exchange of notes between the Austrian, Turkish and 
German governments on 1 August 1914, of which the citizens of Samsun 
would not have been aware until the Ottoman, Austrian and German 
empires declared war on the western allies on 5 November 1914. 

The iconography of the three emperors is derived from German war 
posters and field picture postcards of 1915 and in style is disarmingly similar 
to English commemorative mugs depicting the Triple Entente of France, 
Russia and Britain — except that France lacked an emperor. But (in the 
opinion of my colleagues John Bourne and Johann Strauss) the szel in 
Samsun may safely be dated to 1915—16. This was not a safe, but certainly 
opportunistic, time to commission such a monument. The population of 
Samsun had shadowed the deeper and greater growth of Izmir (Greek 
Smyrna). Until a great fire there in 1839, the port of Unye (Greek Oinaion) 
might have rivalled Trebizond and Samsun as the Anatolian roadhead to 
Black Sea trade (see PART 3, p.248). But from 1862 Samsun mushroomed 
with the building of its metalled caravan road to Sivas — the railway was 
started in 1891. 

By 1905 the population of Samsun had probably overtaken that of 
Trebzond, at around 37,500 souls, with the difference that in Samsun (or 
Amisos) the Ottoman Greek population was around half of the total, and 
was mote recent, more radical and more prosperous. In 1896 almost three- 
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quarters ot the town’s businesses were in Ottoman Greek hands (6.5% 
Ottoman Turkish), and Ottoman Greeks had a 60% share of the local Bafra 
tobacco market (5% Ottoman Turkish). By October 1913 an English visitor 
to Samsun was approached openly, and presumably in the windy municipal 
square where ‘Frankish’ hotels provide shelter, for a contribution towards 
‘the Hellenic Navy’, to which the citizens of Amisos had already subscribed 
£T 12,000. He did not mention that Greece and the Hellenic Navy had 
been then been at war with the Ottoman Empire for a year and peace was 
not signed until 14 November 1914 (see PART 3, pp. 251—255, where the 
subsequent publication of Ottoman census figures gratifyingly confirms our 
estimates in fig. 16). 

Whether this says more for Ottoman Turkish tolerance or local Ottoman 
Greek dominance may be questioned, but the main square was an example 
of Ottoman Greek municipal enterprise. It was then called Omonoia Square, 
like its homonym in Athens, a reflection of the P/ace de la Concorde in Paris. It 
is now called Cumhuriyet Square, or Place de la République, for it was the 
landing of Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk) in Samsun on 19 May 1919 which led 
to the foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923. By 1923, in the 
Exchange of Populations, the Turkish tobacco workers of Kavala were 
changing places with the Greek tobacco workers of Bafra and Samsun 
(taking their radicalism with them). Within ten years, 1913-1923, the 
demography of Samsun had been completely turned over. 

Today the fine Museum of Samsun exhibits not just its own patchwork 
of Hellenistic floor mosaics (sewn together from other sites), along with 
mementoes of the Atatürk, but the геј illustrated in our frontispiece (S. 
Atasoy, Amisos (Samsun, 1997]). Today the date of 19 May 1919 is not just 
commemorated as a public holiday in Turkey (and in the name of the 
University of Samsun), but as a Pontic ‘holocaust’ memorial day in Greece. І 
am not concerned with national historiographies, so much as identifying the 
context where someone in Samsun commissioned, and someone started 
sculpting, our ste/e before 21 November 1916. My guess is that the sculptor 
was unlikely to be Ottoman Turkish and that the municipal patron was 
likely to be Ottoman Greek, in a belated attempt to demonstrate local 
loyalty to the Ottoman Empire in Omonoia Square in Samsun, It illustrates 
the political dilemma facing western Pontic Greeks whose economic inter- 
ests drew them further west. Therefore the /erminus post quem of this book is 
19 May 1919. 

The /erminus ante quem of this book should be 15 August 1461 — at least 
that is the date I recommended, too late, to the municipality of Trabzon 
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when asked when it should celebrate the fifth centenary of the Ottoman 
conquest of the empire of Trebizond (1204—1461). Such events take time to 
filter through. The eastern Pontic Greeks were as anciently, but much more 
densely, established in the Byzantine province of Chaldia, with its port 
capital of Trebizond (Greek Trapezous, Turkish Trabzon). Its main square 
(once the Roman agora), where ‘Frankish’ hotels still cluster, was already 
called the meydan in Turkish by Greeks in the fourteenth century. This is 
where from the thirteenth century caravans assembled for Tabriz, a route 
revived from 1829 until a combination of the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 and the rise of an alternative overland route from Samsun reduced the 
port of Trabzon to a backwater. But, one day south of Trebizond all 
travellers and all invaders to and from the city were funnelled through a 
gorge in lower Matzouka (an area name), now Маска or Dikaisimon (а 
placename), which is overlooked by the steep settlement and watchtower of 
Doubera (Livera, now Yazlık), before they climbed the Summer Road 
through the pass of the Pontic Gates. This is where Turkmen invaders were 
trapped in 1223 and Marco Polo and Ruy Gonzales Clavijo, among count- 
less others, passed through. 

The watchtower of Doubera is first specified in a chrysobull of the Grand 
Komnenos Alexios III of Trebizond in 1364, in favour of the great pilgrim 
monastery of Soumela, over which it also controlled access up a side valley. 
Doubera was the economic centre of the monastic estates of Soumela. The 
immunities of Doubera and Soumela monastery were confirmed by the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim (1512-20), stepson of ‘Maria of Doubera' (his actual 
mother was probably Ayse, daughter of the penultimate Dulkadir Turkmen 
ruler, Ala al-Dawla Bozkurt [1479—1515]). This seemingly modest place 
seems to have been the nexus of a series of other alliances, which eased the 
centuty-long transition of Byzantine to Ottoman Trebizond (see PART 3, 
pp. 268-270; and Anthony Bryer, “Byzantium: the Roman Orthodox world, 
1393-1492" in The New Cambridge Medieval History, VII, ed. Christopher 
Allmand [Cambridge, 1998], pp. 791-95). 

For over six centuries the watchtower at Doubera stood as a symbol of 
continuity of east Pontic life, surviving the departure of the Pontic Greeks 
in 1923 until, on 17 July 1993, the landmark disappeared overnight. A local 
historian of Livera reports that it was dynamited by treasure seekers. At the 
same time the historic summer caravan route, over which the tower once 
stood, was diverted too, cutting a great motorway perilously close to the 
monastety of Vazelon, of which, however inadequate, our physical record 
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(in PART 3, pp. 289—298) may be the most useful account until the surviving 
cartularies of its medieval and post-Byzantine Acts are edited. 

Doubera (Livera) is discussed further in a preliminary essay to this book, 
by Anthony Bryer on “Тһе Pontic Greeks before the Diaspora", reprinted 
from a special Pontic issue of the Journal of Refugee Studies, 4 (4) (1991), pp. 
315-334, by permission of the Oxford University Press. This is offered here 
as an introductory analysis of the historical, cultural and economic context 
of this book. Its bibliography takes matters up to 1991, since when I would 
add as a good introduction to the fate of the Pontic Greeks after their 
Diaspora, Les Grecs pontiques, ed. Michel Bruneau (CNRS, Paris, 1998). I also 
draw attention to the exhaustive files of the Kentro Mikrasiatikon Spoudon and 
its Deltio, at Kydathenaion 11, Athens 105 58, Greece. A striking way in 
which the observations of the English innocent in Turkey may be used in 
conjunction with Pontic record in Greece may be found in the case of our 
Church С, the Hypapante, in Trebizond, described below. But such refugee 
files are not greatly concerned with monuments. In this Introduction I note 
the significant observations and corrections to add since 1971. There should 
surely be more but despite much Pontic Greek tourism, few to report. In 
the field, the file is almost closed. 


The Scope of the Fieldwork, 1957-1971 


The main matter of this volume comprises a single article of over 460 pages 
by four named authors, originally published as PARTS 1—4 in the Archeion 
Pontou, 28-32 (1966—72) under the misleading title of “Nineteenth-century 
monuments in the city and vilayet of Trebizond: architectural and historical 
notes”. Geographically it in fact extends far further, to comprise all Post- 
Byzantine Greek settlement. It comprises 68 sites in the former dioceses of 
Amaseia, Neokaisareia, Nikopolis, Chaldia, Trebizond and, last but not least, 
Rhodopolis. The actual sees of almost all had then migrated to the sea, 
except for landlocked Rhodopolis, whose cathedral (now mosque) of St 
George the Megalomartyr, patron saint of crypto-Christians, naturally lay 
from 1863 under the watchtower of Doubera (see sketch maps in figs. 28— 
30 in PART 4, pp. 129—131 below). Chronologically we span the Ottoman 
lifetime of the watchtower of Doubera from 1461. In fact the majority of 
monuments belong to the astonishing revival of Pontic Greek culture in the 
nineteenth century, ending with the rise of Samsun until it passed into 
another phase of its history on 19 May 1919. 
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This unwieldy article, reassembled and brought to light and order in this 
Source Book, arose from associated fieldwork by Anthony Bryer and David 
Winfield, later published as Dumbarton Oaks Study XX, as The Byzantine 
monuments and topography of the Pontos, I-II (Washington, D.C., 1985), which 
records the medieval monuments of the same area, where sites described 
here are cross-referenced. (This work includes a more extensive biblio- 
graphy of Travellers’ Reports than that in PART 4, pp. 269-287 here, which 
was our then basis). When we were researching the Byzantine evidence 
before 1461, we could not escape, nor wished to, the post-Byzantine monu- 
ments of the Pontos too, in a field which was not then recognised as having 
the importance now ascribed to it. Late in ume, Metabyzantina is set to be the 
fresh field of Ottoman Studies in the twenty-first century. But almost all our 
fieldwork was done by David Winfield between 1957—62, and by Anthony 
Bryer between 1959-71, when our, and our monuments’, time was up. In 
1962 there were still Pontic Greeks in Athens who could identify photo- 
graphs of places they had last seen forty years before. For example, from the 
Santa villages alone, I corresponded with Miltiades Nymphopoulos, their 
last schoolmaster and historian, and knew Simos Lianides, the delightful 
folklorist and poet, whose family tomb in Santa I sought in vain in 1967 (see 
PART 2, рр. 108-129). The editor of ће Archeion Pontou was then the 
distinguished Byzantinist, Dr Odysseus Lampsides who since 1961 had 
supported our then unusual project. In 1978 he published the 12th Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, held at the University of Birmingham, on 
“The Byzantine Black Sea", as the Archeion Pontou, 35 (1978). 

'To this meeting I invited Christos Bairaktares, who was then celebrated 
in Greece as the most authentic Pontic lyre (kemençe) player from Stavri. 
Before 1923 he had been brought up with a Pontic Turkish boy from Imera, 
who, back at home, became principal lyre-player to all the villages of 
Kromni (Kurum). On visits from 1962 I had heard the Turkish Imeran play 
beyond endurance in the clouds above the Pontic Gates, by the bridge over 
the Yagli Dere (in PART 4, p. 145, pl. 136), and on the threshing floor over 
the great embedded stable of the muhtar (headman) of Stavri, Only a stable 
hall with gigantic wooden columns in a sort of chthonic Ionic order, where 
. capitals were decorated with real rams' horns, could carry half the village 
dancing to the Pontic lyre above. This peristyle chamber below was 
buttressed by the village oven, which warmed the beasts. By 1992 electricity 
had come, but the oven was cold, though I was at last able to read the date 
inscribed on the bridge, which was 1900 (PART 4, p. 144, pl. 135). 
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I regret that we did not think to record more secular monuments, to which 
a useful introduction may be found in The Ottoman House, ed. Stanley Ireland 
and William Bechhoefer (London, B.I.A.A. Monograph 26, 1998). They are 
as important as the Phrontisteron of Trebizond, the college founded in 1683 
by Sebastos Kymenites (1603-1702), a Pontic didact now disputed as either 
as the last light of Byzantium or the morning star of the Enlightenment, 
whose institution remains, in its final building of 1902, the most impressive 
surviving Pontic Greek monument in Trebizond, quite near the site of our 
Church G. It now houses, appropriately and worthily, the prestigious 
Anadolu Lisesi of Trabzon. This great school stands above the new sea-shore 
corniche of the city, just west of the site of the once even more dominant 
Greek Orthodox cathedral of St Gregory of Nyssa, which was rebuilt from 
1866 and destroyed before 1943, along with the Armenian cathedral, which 
was reassembled as a bank. 

The Greek cathedral of Trebizond was an impressively early example of 
Greek assertion, such as the cathedral of St Gregory Palamas in Thessalo- 
nike (1892-1914) and of churches in Constantinople described by Zafer 
Karaca in Istanbul’da Osmanlı Dönemi Rum Kiliseleri (Istanbul, 1995). The 
cathedral, and numerous other churches, was founded by the astonishing 
Metropolitan Konstantios of Trebizond (1830-1879) — who in the process 
was responsible for the destruction or reconstruction of most of the then 
surviving medieval churches of the city, including St Gregory of Nyssa (see 
PART 2, pp. 103-108). One of these now finally lost churches, Selina 
Ballance’s Church С (PART 1, pp. 238—241, pls. 4—5, fig.2), may now be 
identified as the parish church of the Hypapante (Presentation of the Virgin). 
There was an earlier church on the site in 1819, but the belfry and building 
she recorded belongs to Konstantios’s reign. 

The prosperous parish of the Hypapante embraced the western part of 
the commercial quarter of the city (on the site of из fourteenth-century 
Venetian concession) and included the town houses of leading Greek 
merchants and bankers. An exhaustive register of its former parishioners 
and inventory of their lost property was drawn up in Athens by the last 
Greek parish muhtar in 1925, to claim indemnity in the Exchange of 
Populations. These names (including those on Ottoman military service in 
1920-21) and estimates of their household goods (including furniture and 
books) give life to their parish church which Selina Ballance offers the only 
record here. (See Achilleus Lamtzides, ed. Odysseus Lampsides, Symbole ste 
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Demographia ton Hellenon tes Enorias Hypapantes tes Trapezountas (1920-1923) 
(Athens, Kentro Mikrasiatikon Spondon, 1997). 

The Hypapante was a workaday parish church in Trebizond. A few of its 
great merchant parishioners were already (as in Samsun) moving out of their 
already imposing town houses to a summer resort. The Phosteropoulos 
family rebuilt its original house in Imera. But I am less concerned with the 
exotic villas of the final phase of Pontic Greek prosperity in the city, built 
and decorated in a sort of brief “Third Empire” Franco-Russian style of 
their time, because they have little to do with traditional Pontic architecture, 
and two are actively preserved. By happy accident, the house that 
Constantine Kapayiannides built in Kryonero (Soğuksu) above Trebizond in 
1903 is preserved today, because it is where the Atatürk stayed, and wrote 
part of his will in favour of the Turkish nation on 10 June 1937. In the city 
the splendid town house of the Kostakis family on Uzun Sokak is now the 
Trabzon Museum, which oversees the protection of other monuments, 
along with local history societies, which are now quite as active as their 
nineteenth-century predecessors. Other houses and schools of the period 
also survive in the Pontos, such as the Macrides house and the Psomiadeion at 
Ordu (Greek Kotyora). Some are illustrated in The Greeks in the Black Sea, ed. 
Marianna Koromila (Athens, 1991) — I refer to works with bibliographies, 
most readily available in English. 


Observations since 1971: Soumela 


Today the monastery of Soumela has been ‘restored’ as one of the major 
tourist sites of Turkey, in the process destroying much physical evidence on 
the site (though apparently not medieval wall-paintings in a supposedly 
inaccessible cave in the cliff above the monastery, reported in O. Tufek, 
Sumela. Meryemana (Istanbul, 1978], pp. 38-39, pls. 10, 11). For this reason 
we concentrated on recording what can лог now be seen in the monastery. 
An unpublished inventory was drawn up in 1910 of its 100 principal 
treasures, in MS Soumela 8, ff.121v., which was in 1967 in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Ankara. Major items (such as its principal wonderworking 
icon, attributed to St Luke) were transferred to Greece in 1951 and have 
since found their way to the Benaki and Byzantine Museums in Athens and 
to Nea Soumela, near Verroia. Other items, such as the chnsobull of 1364 
and Sebastos Kymenites's version of it, the silver reliquary of the hand of St 
Barnabas and a number of silver-bound 4-gospel books, had by 1987 found 
their way from Ankara to the care of the Ayasofya Museum in Istanbul. Fr 
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Mihail Spatarelu of Bucharest is working on the Romanian charters of 
Soumela for a doctoral thesis for the University of Birmingham. 

The time has come to study the 100 treasures of Soumela listed in 1910 
as a group. However I now doubt if this group includes the icon of the 
Hodegetria obtained as reportedly coming from Soumela, by W.E.D. Allen, 
probably in Istanbul, in or before 1931. It is illustrated in PART 2, pl. 84 and 
pp. 281-284, and is now exhibited in the National Gallery of Ireland, 
Dublin (no. 1858), to which I am grateful for a report in 1998. Apart from 
any other consideration, nothing resembling such a large and singular icon 
appears in the inventory of 1910, or in any traveller’s report, and another 
provenance must probably be sought for it. Istanbul was full of homeless 
icons around 1931. However it was in similar circumstances that a pair of 
gilded wooden royal doors, depicting lions and peacocks among vines, 
reportedly from the iconostasis of Soumela, eventually arrived by bequest in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford in 1987 (no. 1987.10). Here the proven- 
ance is more plausible and indeed they fit a context of the refurbishment of 
the cave church in the 1740s, under the patronage of the archbishops and 
archimetallourgoi of Chaldia. 


Observations since 1971: Cbaldia 


First, honourable mention should be made of Gülyüz (Akagün) Uslu, 
Gümüshane ve Çevresinin. Tarihi ve Sanat Eserleri (1969/1971) (Istanbul 1980), 
privately printed. Mr Uslu, a native of Chaldia, belongs (as he acknowledges) 
to a continuing tradition of enlightened didacts and devoted local historians. 
They are independent scholars which this singular region attracts, such as 
George Kandilaptes (Kanis) who in the 1930s took his skills to a High 
School in Greece, and which by 1980 brought Gülyüz Uslu to the High 
School at Kabataş in Istanbul. Both knew the terrain more intimately than 
could any English traveller and our debt to Kandilaptes is apparent in 
references; I wish we could have referred to Uslu too. Although part of our 
fieldwork in Chaldia overlaps, we did it in mutual ignorance, for while 
Gülyüz Uslu was working there in 1969-1971, he did not publish his 
findings until 1980, unaware of our article of 1966—1973, reprinted here; nor 
were Bryer and Winfield aware of Uslu's book when they completed the text 
of their Dumbarton Oaks Study in 1979, which was not published until 
1985. 

Working in the Pontos is like describing someone else's abandoned 
house in the dark, until finding a third person doing the same thing, equally 
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in the dark. Gratifyingly our reports of several Chaldian sites may be 
compared with those of Uslu, but I venture that while his photographs are 
not of the quality of this reprint of our original ones, in one important case, 
the cathedral of St George in Gümüşhane, Uslu supplies a working ground 
plan which defeated us (in his unpaginated Plan 1). One purpose of this 
volume is to give the leads to, and relate, the disparate bibliographical 
strands, Greek, Turkish and English, of the subject, of which we hope this 
work will be more accessible than others. 

In PART 3, pp. 324—325 and PART 4, p. 166 n.3, I followed (with some 
doubts) received and conventional wisdom in identifying the ‘Kumish’ 
which Ibn Battuta visited in 1332, with Gümüşhane. However, in my 
subsequent "The question of Byzantine mines in the Pontos: Chalybian 
iron, Chaldian silver, Koloneian alum and the mummy of Cheriana,” 
Anatolian Studies, 32 (1982), pp. 133-150, especially pp. 139-141, I demon- 
strated that Kumish lay elsewhere and that there was no medieval 
Gümüşhane anyway. This little matter should clear the air in Chaldia. The 
Ottomans did not take nearby Tzanicha until 1479, where they operated the 
silver mine and mint of Canca in the late sixteenth century, for which an 
adjacent new town called Gümüşhane was established in the 1590s. As a 
name for ‘Silver City’, Argyropolis came even later on the scene. Although 
used here, Argyropolis does not appear to have been concocted as a 
Hellenisation of Gümüşhane until about 1846. For example, Greek clerics 
of the place knew it by its Turkish name in 1758 (PART 4, p. 239). One 
should be wary of assuming that Greek names precede Turkish: the Road- 
Mouth’ village of Yolağzı (called Dromostomion in Greek) is probably a 
case in point (PART 1, pp. 256—258). 

In the study of post-Byzantine monuments of the Pontos, the publi- 
cation of the inventory of the treasury of Soumela in relation to the 
scattered surviving treasures themselves, remains an enticing priority for 
anyone with access to them all. But Chaldia offers more accessible evidence 
of the eighteenth-century 'Silver City. The Benaki Museum in Athens not 
only exhibits the major treasures of the cathedral of St George, but 
preserves the MS inventory of donations to it from its foundation by 
Archbishop Ignatios Phytianos (1717-1734) in 1723 to 1906 (PART 3, p. 
333). Dr Anna Ballian of the Benaki Museum plans to publish the codex 
along with surviving treasures named in it. Dr Ioanna Konstantinidou-Bikos 
(also a graduate of the University of Birmingham) is concerned with the MS 
registers of Metropolitan Gervasios of Chaldia (1864—1896) and with her 
ancestral village of Atra (Edre) supposed birthplace of St Theodore Gabras 
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(d. 1098) (PART 3, pp. 151—153), which I re-visited more recently to find 
more (see James Crow and Anthony Bryer, "Survey in Trabzon and 
Gümüşhane Vilayets, Turkey, 1992-1994", Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 51 
[1997], pp. 283-289). Even more may be found in the village of Panagitsa, 
near Edessa in Greece, to which the village of Atra was largely transferred in 
1923, complete with its icons, treasures and remarkable school library. 

Such western transpositions to northern Greece, including the recreation 
of the monasteries of Soumela, Vazelon, Peristereota and Goumera, are 
recorded by Michel Bruneau, while Eleftherios Charatsidis discusses an 
earlier Chaldian mining emigration as far east as Akhtala in the Caucasus (in 
Les Grecs Pontiques, ed. Bruneau, pp. 143—147, 213—228). In the extraordinary 
genealogy of the silver-mining and clerical Phytianos dynasty, painted in the 
church at Phytiana in 1872 and illustrated here, I noted that I could not 
trace the monastery of an abbot Azarias Phytianos of ‘Aktales’ (PART 4, p. 
227 and pl. 183). This is Akhtala in the mining district of Lori, now in 
Armenia on its northern border of with Georgia. 

The monastery was built after 1188. By the thirteenth century it lay in an 
Armenian Chalcedonian pocket of Georgia, when its church was perhaps 
redecorated. By the eighteenth century it was, ecclesiastically, a pocket 
mining diocese assigned to the Greek Orthodox metropolis of Chaldia and 
‘All Metal-Bearing Lands’. The situation was apparently confirmed by Tsar 
Alexander I of Russia (1801-1825), when he ousted the last independent 
king of western Georgia (Imereti), Solomon II (1789-1815), who died in 
exile in Trebizond (PART 1, pp. 246-251). Amid an extensive bibliography 
of the medieval att of the monastery church, which has a cultural strati- 
graphy of its own, I find no sign of its most recent phase as the spiritual 
centre of Pontic miners in Lori. Yet in 1991 Pontic Greeks of the Caucasus 
were reported as still gathering there to celebrate the Nativity of the Virgin 
on 8/21 September (see, e.g. Alexei Lidov, The mural paintings of Akhiala 
[Moscow, 1991]). Dr Ballian is to publish liturgical treasures in the Benaki 
Museum relating to Akhtala and other Pontic mining sites in eastern Turkey. 

Those who survey the unpromising mountains of scrub and scree 
around Giimiishane today may wonder what economy and patronage lay 
behind the largely nineteenth-century monuments which litter the de- 
populated and deforested region of which we describe a sample here. I have 
mentioned two examples of the physical evidence of the wealth Chaldia 
created, scattered from Panagitsa in Greece to Akhtala in Armenia. The 
original article aroused at least two equally disparate, but perhaps no less 
representative, examples of the human diaspora, from Bradford and Paris. 
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In 1985 Mr Chrys Savvides of Bradford, lecturer in Modern Greek at 
Leeds, grandson of the last Pontic Greek schoolmaster of the Central 
School at Sourmaina, where R.M.Dawkins recorded folktales in 1914, was 
welcomed back there, but said it was still raining. In 2000 he reported that 
he had located his baptismal font at the church of the Рапарја, Tzita, 
described here, since 1925 removed to Kilkis in northern Greece (PART 4, 
pp. 132-142). (Winfield and I had gone up the valley in search of the 
medieval monastery of Christ the Saviour at Tsita, which James Crow has 
since demonstrated lay on the west side of the valley). 

In 1987 the present Prince Mourousy, of Paris and New York, com- 
missioned me to revisit his supposed ancestral home of Mourouzanton, in 
Chaldian Leri, whence his family entered into better documented Phanariot 
fame in the Ottoman and Russian empires after 1665. I did so in 1987, 
exploring from a hired car and report that there is little to subtract from, 
and nothing to add to, my record of three days' walking through Leri in 
1967, or of David Winfield's more productive one day's partridge shooting a 
decade before, which are presented here (PART 3, рр. 312—324). Scrabbling 
round the parched downs of Leri is dreary, and the area was even over- 
looked by Uslu, who has been to most other places in Chaldia. But should 
our casual visits be the only record? In my defence my reason for first 
visiting Leri arose not from the Livre d'Or de la Noblesse Phanariote, but from 
the Notitiae Episcopatuum: to locate and record the mid-Byzantine cathedral 
of Leti at Kabakilise 1967, published elsewhere in 1985 and hardly 
recognisable by 1987. 

In Chaldia metropolitans Theophilos (1830-1864) and Gervasios (1864— 
1896), who ruled their dioceses almost as independent fief, were responsible 
for even more church and school building than Konstantios of Trebizond. 
In this volume the silver-mining economy of old Gümüşhane (Argyropolis) 
before it expired in 1829, and the related emergence of the crypto-Christians 
of Kromni, Stavti and Santa after 1856, are illustrated by their abandoned 
monuments, travellers’ accounts and British consular reports from 
Trebizond (see PARTS 1, pp. 268—305; 2, pp. 108—129; 3, pp. 324—350). The 
evidence presented here led me propose that, in the case of Chaldia at least, 
the phenomenon of crypto-Christianity arose largely from the peculiar 
economic and administrative context of the period 1829-1856 (Anthony 
Bryer, “The crypto-Christians of the Pontos and consul William Gifford 
Palgrave of Trebizond”, De/tion Kentrou Mikrasiatikon Spoudon, 4 [1983], pp. 
13—68). In his substantial dissertation Die Islamierung Kleinasiens und die 
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Kryptochristen des Pontos (Tubingen, 1985) and subsequent works Dr 
Konstantinos Photiades takes a more conventional view. 

Until the 1960s new Gümüşhane had the air of a sort of post-Byzantine 
Wild East town, but has since attracted interest in its Ottoman past (e.g. in 
S.O. San, Gümüşhane [Ankara, 19931). Road signs even point to a museum. It 
has yet to be built, but the intention is welcome. But living links have now 
died. To return to the lyricists of Stavri and Imera. Our Pontic Turkish 
kemenge-player is depicted here іп 1971, in PART 4, p. 145, pl. 137. In 
Birmingham in 1978 our Pontic Greek Jrz-player, Christos Bairaktares, 
complained that our conference was incapable of dancing to his tune, but I 
recorded it to play to the Pontic Turkish lyricist of Stavri. The tape broke. 
By 1995 both were dead. We cannot look to such living connections again. 


Conclusion and Acknowledgements 


Since 1971 no one appears to have resumed our, originally haphazard, 
survey systematically on the ground. One could add to it sites subsequently 
visited along the Torul, Yagli Dere and Harsit (Kanis) valleys, but they 
hardly alter the picture — e.g., while there is an impressive formerly Greek 
school building at Charshera, there is now no sign of the monastery of St 
George Chalinara there (PART 4, pp. 142, 195). While there are certainly, 
even now, further sites to be explored in a stretch of over 300 x 100 km., I 
think that perhaps most of the monuments recorded here before the 
terminus of 1969 have since been destroyed; certainly all have deteriorated. 
There is no point in rewriting the text, however insufficient or naive, or re- 
drawing the plans, however scruffy, for as a record ours is immutable and, 
all too often, must remain the last word. 

By 1972 the Epitrope Pontiakon Meleton (Committee for Pontic Studies) 
bravely completed the publication of the original text, in rather restricted 
circulation, along with 39 figures and 196 photographs in then inevitably 
bleary definition. But happily the Archeion Pontou (Archive of the Pontos), 
now at Agnoston Martyron 73, Nea Smyrne 171 23, Athens, Greece, has 
preserved the original photographs, which it has kindly allowed us to 
reproduce hete to fine definition, as evidence of a lost culture — in itself a 
justification of this reprint. Besides the sketch maps in PART 4, pp. 129—151, 
the key to the article is a consolidated index at the end of this book in PART 
4, pp. 296-307. Here the four parts arc indicated as 1, 2, 5 and 4, but 
pagination between the parts has been retained because there is extensive 
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internal cross-reference. The numbering of figures (drawings) and plates 
(photographs) is continuous throughout the four parts. 

It will be abundantly clear, from acknowledgements indicated by initials 
within it, how substantially this is the work of David Winfield (D.C.W.), 
who started the record in 1957. We only visited one site together (in 1962), 
which demonstrates how a collaboration of decades may be achieved by 
post, between the United Kingdom and United States, Cyprus, Greece and 
Turkey. Other essential contributions, particularly plans, by Selina Ballance 
(S.B.) and June Winfield (J.W.), are noted as appropriate. Special mention 
must be made of the work of the late Jane Isaac (Hampartumian) (Ј.1.) 
(1947—92), and of the late Elizabeth (Lipscomb) Bryer (1939-95), who is 
only now acknowledged. Otherwise Anthony Bryer (A.A.M.B.) wrote, 
rewrote or edited the entire text. He offers this volume to the memory of 
Jane and Elizabeth, who once rode over the yayla of Chaldia and through 
the Pontic Gates, on the Summer Road to Trebizond. 

А.А.М.В. 


Birmingham, January 2002 


The Pontic Greeks before 
the Diaspora 


The Pontic Greeks are among the world’s survivors. Curiosity about their 
own identity culminated in the ‘First World Congress of Pontic Hellenism’, 
Thessalonike, in 1985 (swiftly followed by the Turkish ‘First International Black 
Sea Congress’, Samsun, 1986). Their second respective congresses gathered in 1988. 
More recently the Pontic Greeks’ own, perhaps final, long march home aroused 
the attention of meetings in Oxford, London, Birmingham and elsewhere to their 
fate. 

At these conferences, I tried to introduce three millenia of history in thirty 
minutes! What follows is but a synthesis; it cannot serve as a history of the Pontos. 
Rather, it is a selective review; a task achieved in a few pages of text by considering 
five features of Pontic Greek society, livelihood and identity, illustrated by 
quotations and accompanying maps and photographs. 


Introduction 


Until recently every English schoolboy knew who the Pontic Greeks were because 
Xenophon’s Anabasis was his beginner’s text in classical Greek. The work 
describes how Ten Thousand Greeks made the long march home from Persia 
through the Pontos. More concerned with Xenophon’s syntax, not every English 
schoolboy may have paused to enquire why the Ten Thousand found natives 
who understood their cry of * Thalassa" (‘the sea!) when they first saw it near 
Trapezous (Trebizond, Trabzon) in 400 Bc. Nineteenth-century Pontic Greek 
schoolmasters also held up Xenophon's writings as a classical model and 
commonly identified their very village as where he first saw the sea. Some also 
noticed that their pupils’ parents spoke an antique Greek and told tales which 
R. M. Dawkins of Oxford, among others, recorded on the eve of their final 
scattering from the Pontos proper in 1923. 

Pontic Greeks were the first to be curious about their own identity: a passion 
for clubs and community, which culminated in the *First World Congress of 
Pontic Hellenism’, Thessalonike, in 1985 (swiftly followed by the Turkish ‘First 
International Black Sea Congress’, Samsun, 1986) and shows no sign of abating. 
Their second respective congresses gathered in 1988, but I think I was the only 
person invited to both — and attended neither (Ondokuz Mayis Üniversitesi 1990; 
Tanimanides 1988). 


© Oxford University Press 1991. Reproduced with permission. 
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By 1990 English schoolboys who construed Xenophon's sort of Greek were 
getting scarce. But the Pontic Greeks, who are among the world's survivors, 
have happily-outlived them, apparently in greater numbers than ever. This time 
it was the Pontic Greeks' own, perhaps final, long march home which aroused 
the attention of meetings in Oxford, London, Birmingham and elsewhere to 
their fate. 

At these conferences, I tried to introduce three millennia of history in thirty 
minutes. What follows in print bears but incidental relation to what I said at 
any. No more, however, can it serve as a history of the Pontos. But the common 
task in a few pages of text can only be done by making five overlapping points, 
which I illustrated by five quotations, five maps, and five photographs. History 
does not come in fives, but is necessarily selective, and this is one way of doing 
it. Otherwise, look to the Bibliography. 


Geography and Demography (Maps 1-5) 


The Pontos, hemmed like the Lebanon and south Caspian by its Alps, is select 
by climate and geography. You cannot escape it. Over the 700 km. from Sinope 
to the edge of the Caucasus the Pontic Alps, never more than 100 km. inland, 
rise at Kackar to the east to 3937 m., which brings down over 2.4 m. of rain 
a year at Rize and Batumi. Coastal agriculture (once oil, wine, grain; now nuts, 
tea, tobacco) is fringed with rain forests which give way to summer pastures, 
overlooking the dry highlands of Armenia, upon which the Pontos turns its 
back to face the Black Sea. A closer look at any relief map of this Euxine 
quadrant shows that its march of steep valleys must also create sub-cultures 
such as those of the Lebanon, Caucasus and south Caspian (Admiralty 1942; 
Bryer and Winfield 1985:I, 1-16). 

Miletos colonized Trebizond through Sinope by the seventh century BC. Like 
any American city, the street plan of all three, and perhaps the oldest living 
feature of Trebizond, is on the grid lines of the town-planner Hippodamos of 
Miletos. This crust of ancient colonies usually stuck to the shore. The Pontos 
was different: because Greek-speaking settlement extended inland to the 
watershed; because by the Middle Ages it was also therefore involved in 
transhumant pastoralism; because rural settlement was non-nucleated on a 
Caucasian pattern; and because it was densely populated. ‘Villages’ are vast 
and scattered. Towns are simply huddled coastal market conveniences. By 1520 
some central valleys had up to 125 souls per km’ below the tree line (or 
33-60 souls per km’, including uninhabited mountain). In contrast the 
Morea (Peloponnese) then counted a bare 5-12 souls per km? all told (Bryer 
1986:55-59). The Pontic figure was not widely exceeded in Western Europe until 
the eighteenth century. Even after the departure of the Pontic Greeks the 
population density of the rural vilayet of Trabzon was in 1935 only exceeded 
by Istanbul. The Pontic peoples have numbers on their side. Very roughly, the 
central valleys had a population of about 215,000 in 1523, of whom just under 
200,000 were Christian. By 1910 the same valleys had about 1,300,000, of whom 
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Ancient Greek Colonies in the Black Sea (Bryer 1978:14) 
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Map 2 
Medieval Italian Colonies in the Black Sea, with dates of earliest references to 
Genoese trade (Bryer 1978:16) 
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Principal products of the Black Sea to 1869 (Bryer 1978:17) 
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Map 4 
The transit trade of Trebizond, 1258-1475 (Bryer 1971:82) 
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Map § 

Geography and demography of the Pontos. Sigla: А = summer pastures over 2,000 m.; 
В = Pontic Greek-speaking settled areas c. 1375; C =c. 1890; D=continuously from 
c. 1375-1890; Е = settled on marginal land after c. 1675 after the establishment 
of derebeys (*) on the coast, when Tsita (Tsite) village moved from (1) to (2). (Bryer 
1970:54) 


just under 1,000,000 were Muslim (Pentzopoulos 1962:29-32). This is a natural 
expansion of population, but a reversal of religion. Heath Lowry has 
demonstrated how Trebizond itself became majority Muslim during the century 
after 1461, partly by importation of Muslims and deportation of Christians, 
but largely through conversion. Soon after the beginning of the reign of sultan 
Süleyman in 1520, his native Trebizond was still 86% Christian. At the end 
of his reign in 1566 the tables had turned, but most of those who were going 
to convert to Islam had done so. Ву 1583 Trebizond was 54% Muslim, but of 
those 43% werc first or second generation converts: in other words the place 
was still 77% Pontic (Lowry 1977:209-47). But while a Christian can convert 
to Islam overnight, it takes longer to make him a Turk, and the peculiar localism 
of the Pontos could prolong cultural conversion for generations — such as Pontic 
Greek which still lingers on the lips of Pontic Turks undisciplined by Greek 
schoolmasters., 


Economy and Identity (Maps 1-5) 


The chain of ancient Greek colonies in the Black Sea from the seventh century 
BC, and of Italian colonies from the Treaty of Nymphaion in 1258 to the fall 
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of Caffa in 1475, are of virtually identical places (Martin 1989). A commercial 
map of the Sea from the Treaties of Кисик Kaynarca in 1774 to the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 would show much the same pattern, but should also 
reveal the astonishing rise of Amisos-Samsun and its railway thereafter, from a 
small Turkish place of 5,000 in 1865, to a population of over 40,000 in 1915, 
of which 49% was Christian in 1893, controlling 60% of the local Régie Turque 
tobacco industry in Bafra (Bryer and Winfield 1970:249-57). Otherwise the 
colonies are the same, very often for the same reason. For example, the Crimea 
and southern Russia were successively a granary of ancient Athens, of medieval 
Genoa and of nineteenth-century Western Europe. In all cases Greeks were 
involved, whether from fifth-century BC Athens or nineteenth-century AD 
Manchester — when Ithacans also cornered the Danube route. 

Trebizond is the most important of all, for until recently sea transport was 
infinitely cheaper than by land. It is the most easterly port where European 
trade could reach Persia and beyond through the Pontic Gates, a break in the 
Pontic Alps through which no railway can pass. Thus from 1258 to 1461 and 
from 1829 to 1869 international caravans toiled through a central Pontic valley, 
left its villagers untouched, but enriched fourteenth-century Grand Komnenoi, 
emperors of Trebizond, and nineteenth-century Greek bankers. Local political 
or commercial autonomy is expressed in local patronage. Most of the churches 
or other public buildings in the Pontos were therefore built or rebuilt either 
in the period of its Empire from 1204-1461, or after 1829 and the Ottoman 
Tanzimat reforms from 1839. 

How did medieval Pontic Greeks think of themselves? Trebizond probably 
fell to sultan Mehmed II on 15 August 1461. On 11 December 1461 its last prime 
minister, George Amiroutzes, wrote to his fellow countryman, Bessarion, about 
the conquest and of how his son Basil was held to ransom by a Muslim. The 
subtext of the letter was to seek help with the ransom, for Basil was also 
Bessarion's godson. Within conventional terminology, Amiroutzes therefore 
calls on all categories of common identity and loyalty that bound them: 


What has befallen our common patris, alas! . . . You sympathise with all men, 
but above all with the Hellenes, and are second to none in your love for your 
patris . . . The city was overpowered and all the Komnenoi taken as in a net . 
. . But, above all, learning that my son is being maltreated by our [new] master, 
and that he suffers under the whip, I dare hope that, burning for righteousness, 
he does not betray the faith of his fathers. (Amiroutzes 1461). 


АП the elements of identity and loyalty are there. Patris I will discuss last. 
First, in his antiquarian way, Amiroutzes calls Bessarion a Hellene, which in 
his own Encomium on Trebizond Bessarion equates with a Roman (Rhomaios). 
In turn Michael Panaretos, Trebizond's less stylish medieval chronicler, 
describes its people—at least when either fighting or marrying varieties of 
Turks — impartially as either Rhomaioi or Christians (Lampsides 1958; Bryer 
1975:135-37). Rhomaioi then also then indicated Orthodox Christians, as 
opposed to the pagan 'Hellenes' of Antiquity, or for that matter Roman 
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Catholics — such as the Pontic Orthodox who had little to do with Hellas, but 
undoubtedly spoke Greek, and with a distinguished exception were not Latin 
Christians. Thus ‘Romania’ (or derivatives such as ‘Rum’) is how medieval 
Western Europeans, Arabs and Turks identified the state we now call by the 
antique name of Byzantium. ‘Romania’ was as logically adopted as the name 
of one nineteenth-century Balkan country as *Hellas' was revived for another. 

Lands need names, not necessarily given by their own inhabitants. Modern 
*Hellas' is known to all save its natives by its Roman name of Greece (the 
etymological source of which is a mystery, but probably lies outside modern 
Greece). I hope that is clear, especially when discussing Pontic Greeks, who 
only became such when they left the Pontos. More realistic concepts were made 
clearer to me in 1969 by a Pontic Turkish inhabitant of a formerly Pontic Greek 
village in Santa who explained: ‘This is Roman (Rum) country; they spoke 
Christian here.’ 

In 1461 George Amiroutzes, a Pontic ‘Roman’, went on to mention as a focus 
of identity the City of Trebizond. The City had been eulogized by John 
Eugenikos, and by Bessarion himself in conventional terms, but no less authentic 
for that (Lampsides 1955). The empire of Trebizond (our name for its state) 
was then a pocket ‘Romania’. Trebizond was a second Constantinople, the New 
Rome — though no one ever claimed the place as the Third Rome. But it enjoyed 
potent supernatural and actual protectors in St Eugenios and St Theodore 
Gabras. Like Constantinople, it had its own St Sophia church, its own imperial 
walls that marched to the sea, and its own little emperors with their painstakingly 
correct chancery and court ceremony in the palace above. It even had its own 
polo-pitch (‘zykanisterion), such as other late Byzantine towns boasted, but 
which could well be the site of modern Trabzonspor's football stadium, a major 
focus of the place's identity today. Then there is an undoubted loyalty to the 
Pontos's own rulers, from its duke, St Theodore Gabras, who died a martyr 
to the Turks in 1098, to the Grand Komnenoi, ‘emperors of All the East’, who 
guaranteed the legitimacy of the Pontos as a Byzantine state from 1204 until 
Mehmed II netted them in 1461 — even perhaps to its last royal ruler, Mehmed's 
grandson Selim in 1489-1512, who wrote in Greek to Venice as ‘Basileus 
(emperor) of the Pontos and despot of Trebizond.' Finally Amiroutzes names 
faith. АП these features: City, Dynasty and Orthodoxy are marks of identity 
common to late Byzantium too. The Pontos adds others: 


Clannishness and Orthodoxy 


This is, and was, clan country on the Caucasian model, ranging from the 
dynastic warlords of Chaldia, to the crofters of the central valleys, listed in one 
monastic charter by pAyle (*tribe'). Panaretos and others recognized Chaldians 
and Laz as distinct historic peoples; more significantly the administration 
recognized each valley bandon (military parish) as belonging to its people: 
Matzoukans, Gemorans and so on, just as ancient geographers had listed tribes 
of Amazons and monstrous Mosynoikoi along the coast. At one level chieftains 
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Plate 1 

Archiepiscopal palace of Chaldia, Gümüshane-Argyropolis (1749), below the ancient 
and medieval castle of Tzanicha-Canca, and overlooking the cathedral of St George 
the Megalomartyr (1726), in 1988. 


such as the Tzanichites dynasty harnessed such clannishness to control both 
the government and their duchy — in the case of Chaldia and Tzanicha until 
that most akritic (marchland) corner of the Byzantine world finally fell in 1479 
(Plate 1). They competed with the Grand Komnenoi in endowing monasteries. 
By 1461 Trebizond had a monastic economy of almost Tibetan proportions. 
The difference between the Pontos and most other parts of the Ottoman 
Orthodox world was that the three great monasteries of the interior were, for 
reasons I will propose, exceptionally allowed to keep their holdings among the 
gonikeia (hereditary crofts) of 46 villages of the Matzoukans, who thus remained 
76% Christian in 1912. When your landlord is an abbot, you think twice about 
turning Turk (Bryer 1986:57, 75-80; Lowry 1991). But when Amiroutzes wrote 
to Bessarion about his Orthodox godson in 1461, things looked different. We 
do not know whether Basil Amiroutzes betrayed the faith of his fathers and 
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became Muslim; his brothers certainly did. It is pointless to ask whether George 
Amiroutzes himself became Muslim, a question which anguishes Pontic scholars, 
because we do not know. The answer may be that he became a Turk before 
he became a Muslim, not uncommon among his class, while the usual sequence 
was to become a Muslim before turning Turk. Among his class to abandon 
Orthodoxy for Rome was possibly an even greater divide. Anti-Latinism was 
part of the definition of a Pontic, or ‘Roman’ Orthodox. Indeed the different 
stances taken by Greeks at the Council of Reunion of the Churches in 1438 
was to govern the politics of Ottoman Orthodox to the extent, and for as long 
as, what you or your father were doing in 1944 has dictated Balkan politics 
since. By 1461 Bessarion had betrayed the religion of his fathers and was already 
a Roman Catholic cardinal. Yet, this does not seem to have much bothered 
Amiroutzes in appealing to Bessarion. ‘Roman’ has many meanings. But a closer 
link they shared was the mandarin Greek in which they communicated — if not 
that of Xenophon, it entitled both to call themselves *Hellenes'. This was a 
common, secret, culture. But I propose that how George Amiroutzes appcaled 
to Bessarion most in his letter above the ‘Hellenic’ written language, the City 
and Dynasty they shared, even the Faith (but not Religion, which Basil 
Amiroutzes conspicuously did not then share with his godfather), was by what 
he called a common patris. 


Patris and Village Mafia 


The fall of Trebizond in 1461 and of inland Chaldia in 1479 was not as 
catastrophic for the Pontic Orthodox as elsewhere. They lost their dynasty, but 
could still look to an imperial government in Constantinople and its Orthodox 
patriarchate. Their major monasteries even kept their lands to the extent that 
they could, at least initially, influence both. With the end of the Mongol empire 
and the 'closing' of the Black Sea to outside trade they lost their overland route 
from Central Asia to Europe, but exploited a new economy from the seventeenth 
century: the silver-mines of Gümüshane in Chaldia. АП were factors for survival, 
and even expansion. The clue remained place, and attachment to place which 
somehow gathers its own legend, pride and prestige: the Greek patris and Turkish 
memleket. Today, for example, everyone in Turkey knows that the best 
pastrycooks (and even the present prime minister) come from ‘Laz’ Rize, while 
Hamsikóy village in Matzouka serves rice-puddings of celestial quality. But it 
goes deeper than that. I take two examples: 

Doubera (Libera, today Yazlik) is a deceptively modest place in Matzouka 
(Macka), where steep foliage hid a population of 333 Christians in 1515 
and 1,350 Muslims in 1973, overlooking the pilgrim track to the great 
monastery of the Virgin at Soumela (Lowry 1986:128; Trabzon 1973:96). 
The Matzoukans stopped a Turkish invasion at Doubera in 1223. One 
explanation of why greatness was thrust upon Doubera comes in its confirmation 
as headquarters of the Soumela monastic estates and franchise in 1364, when 
the local Douberites family was influential in town. More significant is that the 
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Ottoman register of 1515 reveals that Doubera was the patris of still Orthodox 
members of the Amiroutzes family, who lived there. This opens out the notion 
of a formidable economic, clannish and Orthodox network leading back to a 
common patris. It is of the nature of such a place that its sons make good 
elsewhere, and rarely return. One only becomes a Douberites, a Phytianos, or 
even a Pontic Greek when one leaves the patris. But the point of a patris is that 
it is not forgotten by its sons, who in this century have not forgotten to enrich, 
for example, some otherwise insignificant Greek islands or Sicilian villages. 

In the late fifteenth century the following were in some way interconnected 
through the patris of Doubera village: 

George Amiroutzes, cousin of Mehmed II’s vizir Mahmud pasha, brother 
of Michael Angelovié of Serbia, Trebizond’s representative at the Council of 
Florence in 1438, related by godparentage and common patris to his then 
Orthodox fellow delegate at Florence, Bessarion, who ended up as Latin 
Patriarch of Constantinople from 1463 to 1472. 

In 1465 George Amiroutzes had moved to a house next to the Orthodox 
patriarchate in Constantinople to run its finances, and was working closely with 
Mehmed II. His son Mehmed Amiroutzes was also acting as intermediary between 
sultan and patriarch. Not surprisingly, the Pontic interest engineered the 
succession of a local, Symeon of Trebizond, as first Orthodox patriarch of 
Constantinople to obtain that throne with a peskes, or bribe of office. Symeon 
served three terms from 1465 to 1486. Where did a landless monk obtain the 
wherewithal for increasingly substantial fees? I propose that the answer lies in 
the fact that in the same year, 1465, the decision was also taken to allow Soumela 
monastery to keep Doubera village and its lands. That the Doubera income and 
the Amiroutzes clan were linked with the control of the patriarchate may be 
confirmed also by the fact that when Symeon neglected to leave his fortune 
to the church on his death in 1486, it was promptly confiscated by the sultan's 
treasurer, İskender — who was, of course, another son of George Amiroutzes. 

In 1479 the future sultan Bayezid II (1481-1512) took Chaldia, and for wife 
Maria. Apart from the fact that she was born Christian, we know nothing about 
her except the vital indication that she was *of Doubera'. Later tradition 
identifies her with the Muslim princess Gülbahar, who was buried in a still 
elegant tomb in Trebizond in 1505. That there is something in the tradition is 
suggested by the fact that Bayezid's son Selim confirmed Soumela's chrysobull 
of 1364 and its holdings in Doubera as well as endowing Maria's monastery, 
when he left Trebizond to become sultan in 1512. In turn Selim's son, the 
magnificent sultan Süleyman (1520—1566), was brought up in Trebizond from 
1494 until after the death of Gülbahar (Bryer 1986:81–86). 

I do not know what other relationships there were between these people, or 
even if Maria (or Gülbahar) was the actual mother of Selim. I do not claim 
that Doubera was the actual birthplace of Bessarion, Symeon, or even of George 
Amiroutzes (a name which appears elsewhere in 1515). The skein of the network 
is too flimsy to reconstruct with any surety, except to establish that it existed. 
Doubera is a small place, perhaps as small as the adjoining Balkan villages of 
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Bederiana-Tauresium, to whose fifth-century emigrants is ascribed a network 
which also ran Constantinople in the sixth century (Procopius, Secret History, 
vi, 2: Buildings, iv, 1). But the message is the same: provincials in high or strange 
places naturally trust or promote their kind first. Doubera is a better attested patris 
than Justin and Justinian's Bederiana-Tauresium. But its emigrants seem to have 
got to quite as high, and even stranger places. From before 1461 until after 1512, 
the village had connections, to say the least, with prime ministers, sultans, simul- 
taneous patriarchs and their treasurers. Bessarion had two good shots at the papacy 
too. I hardly propose the Doubera connection stretched to papal conclaves, as it 
evidently did to the patriarchal synod. But it was peculiarly appropriate that 
Amiroutzes encompassed Symeon's appointment as Orthodox patriarch of 
Constantinople within two years of Bessarion's as its Latin patriarch. 

In sequence of loyalty and identity, therefore, fifteenth-century Pontic 
allegiance to patris and clan seems to have been more important than faith or 
religion. Most important was that Doubera had access to a monastic economy, the 
key to influence in Constantinople which its natives and connections could exploit. 

If that were not enough, Doubera village became in 1863 the seat of the 
last, least, and perhaps most intriguing bishopric of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, under the mistakenly revived title of Rhodopolis. The peasantry 
of Soumela had a succession of bishops from yet another local clan, the Sarasites. 
Today the Metropolitan of Rhodopolis has much to do with the Orthodox 
Church in Australia (Bryer and Winfield 1970:268—70). 

As a focus of identity, Doubera is matched by Phytiana (Beskilise, now 
Güzelomuk), an even smaller place high in inner Chaldia, which around 1900 had 
only 32 Christian families, and in 1967 a Muslim population of 296 (Map 5; 
Bryer, Isaac and Winfield 1973:219-27; Gümüshane 1967:138). The village was 
founded, among others, in a Pontic Christian migration from the coast to the 
marginal lands below Chaldian mountain grazing, probably in the seventeenth 
century. The village church contains a wallpainting repainted in 1872, listing 
members of the Phytianos clan — which became a ‘surname’ in the modern 
sense — who set out from the place to make good from 1654 to 1841 (Plate 2). 
They include a patriarch of Antioch, five successive archbishops of Chaldia, 
metropolitans of Amaseia, Nikopolis and Georgian Ahtala, five ruling abbots 
(mostly of Soumela), and a number of didacts. The Phytianoi were not only 
archbishops of Chaldia but often (with the Sarasites clan) archimetallourgoi, 
concessionaries of its booming silver mines, whose flock eventually included 
all Ottoman Christian miners, extending to the alum-mining villages and 
bishoprics of Nikipolis-Sebinkarahisar-Koloneia, and finally the first, but not 
last, coal-miners of Zonguldak to stage a strike. The extent of their patronage 
may be glimpsed in the re-endowment of the old monasteries, foundation of 
new ones, the grandiose eighteenth-century episcopal palace and cathedral at 
Gümüshane, and much silverware now in the Benaki Museum, Athens (Plate 
1; Lioudake-Kypraiou 1982; Premetides 1987; Ballian 1990). 

By the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and before the Ottoman 
reforms, the Pontos seemed poised to go the way of other Ottoman provinces 
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Plate 2 
Inscription in the church of the Prodromos, Phytiana-Beskilise, celebrating members 
of the village 1654-1841, repainted in 1872, in 1971. (Bryer, Isaac and Winfield 
1973:225-27). 


with a local identity and dynasty, such as the Albania-Epiros of Ali Pasha before 
1822 and Ibrahim Pasha's Egypt thereafter. The Pontos too had a locally- 
adopted dynasty, the Hazinedarzade, who provided three pashas of Trebizond 
in the crucial years 1811-45. But none had the ingenious flexibility of faith to 
accommodate Pontic Muslims and Christians exhibited by the Amiroutzes clan, 
and such as Bashir II Shihab (1788-1840), Druse emir turned Maronite Christian, 
showed to obtain a sort of autonomy for the Lebanon (Bryer 1970:44). 


Schoolmasters and Hellas: 1829-1923 


In fact what changed the old balance in the Pontos was not events in Greece, 
but the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29. In Gümüshane cathedral the archbishop 
of Chaldia welcomed the Russians with a Te Deum. In 1829 the Treaty of 
Adrianople (Edirne), when the Ottomans recognized the new ‘Hellas’ and the 
autonomy of the provinces of ‘Romania’, also led to the re-opening of the Pontic 
overland route from Europe to Persia. But while the route brought a sort of 
cosmopolitan glamour to the bankers of Trebizond, it bypassed the mines of 
Chaldia, for they were now exhausted. This left the concomitant miners, smelters 
and charcoal-burners of the economy in an administrative limbo, recognized 
as neither Christian nor Muslim, until the second Ottoman reform of 1856 after 
the Crimean War, when 17,260 ‘crypto-Christians’ declared their faith. In 
erecting the diocese of Rhodopolis for them the Church was even slower than 
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the State in recognizing yet another Pontic group around whom legend still 
accumulates (Bryer 1983; contra Fotiadis 1985). 

Despite all Ottoman reforms in the nineteenth century, Trapezuntine 
Christians found it increasingly difficult to remain loyal subjects of the Ottoman 
government at the Porte as well as of its loyal patriarchate in the Phanar, because 
from 1829 they were exposed to two new and external distractions, neither of 
which could endear what was now described as a millet (self-regulating 
community) to the Ottoman state, and neither of which were in a position to 
help Pontic Orthodox when the time came. 

The first factor was Orthodox Russia. Throughout the century the Russian 
consul-general in Trebizond actively solicited Pontic Orthodox emigrants, 
particularly among artisans, to build the infrastructure, such as ports, of Tsarist 
rule in the Caucasus, and partly to counter the immigration of Muslim 
Circassians in the opposite direction after 1856. But Trebizond's strategic, if 
peripheral, position in the ‘Great Game’ of Russian and European powers 
brought both too close for a quiet life. True, Christians found a range of 
European consuls and missionaries in Trebizond to which they could appeal, 
as an irritant to local authority. But those who welcomed Russia in 1829, 1877 
or 1916 found that they had no course but to depart with the Russians. 

The second factor was ‘Hellas’, what many Ottoman Orthodox regarded 
as the new-fangled and even ungodly state of Greece. Compared with 
Tsarist Russia, it was insignificant. It was certainly far less imminent, but 
ultimately far more influential, for it brought novel ideas of identity, 
hitherto unthought of: notions of nation, historical determinism, and identity 
by language — which raised the question of what language? At the beginning 
of the century a Pontic Christian might describe himself in the old way as 
a Douberites, Phytianos or Tsitenos first, and then as a ‘Roman’ (Rum) 
Orthodox subject of the sultan; by the end of the century he was calling 
himself a Greek, and after he had finally left the Pontos in 1923, a Pontic 
Greek. 

One vehicle was education. The Pontos already had a notable history of 
learning. The surviving Trebizond Phrontisterion (College) had been founded 
in 1683 by Sebastos Kyminites, a forerunner of the Enlightenment, and was 
until this century probably the most influential focus of higher education on 
the Euxine (Koromila 1991:240-41). The patronage, like pilgrimage to Soumela, 
came of course from Phanariot ‘Romania’, and the learning was what might 
be termed post-Aristotelian — Soumela was copying MSS of the Natural History 
during the Crimean War. 

Didacticism was also linked with place. Phytiana had a neighbouring rival 
village in the Chaldian highlands, of the same size and history of migration 
from the coast: Tsite (today Biiyiikcit) with a monastery school of Goumera 
(Map 5). It too had ideas about itself. A local jingle went: 'О despót's Tsitenós, 
о goumenon Tsitenós, o dáskalon Tsitenós, o kotshápashes Tsitenós, o popás 
Tsitenós; ёа kai o Theón Tsitenós en!’ (Kandilaptes 1951; Kladas-Poutachides 
1972). If the bishop, the abbot, the kocabasi headman, the priest or even God 
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were not Tsite men, the schoolmaster often was. From this mountain Lyceum, 
whose library boasted such MSS as Korydalleus’s commentary on the heavens 
(copied Brasov 1752), finally came the first Pontic doctorate. Demosthenes 
Oikonomides’ Leipzig PhD in 1908 was appropriately on the Lautlehre des 
Pontischen. 

The following quotations illustrate this development. 

In Giimiishane in 1837 Horatio Southgate reported 


two new and promising schools. Teachers of some experience had been obtained 
from the capital. Ancient and modern Greek, with penmanship, were the principal 
branches taught. Several of the pupils came to see me. It was a peculiar gratification 
to hear from them the sweet and polished tones of the Constantinopolitan Greek, 
which they had acquired in the school, while their parents spoke a jargon which 
my interpreter, though well versed in the language, could not understand (Southgate 
1842:158—60). 


The Russians had just gone, with thousands of Chaldians in their wake. The 
Russo-Turkish Treaty of Adrianople was signed. Sultan Abdul Mecit's Hatt-i 
Sarif of Gülhane of 1839 (the edict which initiated the Tanzimat reforms) and 
the British Consul James Brant's Anglo-Persian trading agreement at Erzurum of 
1843, were just to come. In 1837 the ‘capital’ was evidently still Constantinople. 
But Triantaphyllides, a Chaldian schoolmaster, had already christened his son 
Pericles and sent him to Athens, when he returned after 1842 to teach Xenophon 
and classical Greek at the Trebizond Phrontisterion—as well as recording the 
‘jargon’ of the Pontos. By 1846 schoolmasters had renamed Gümüşhane a fancy 
* Argyropolis'. The generation gap between languages and aspirations widened 
throughout the century — shown in graffito at pilgrim shrines where a sort of 
post-Byzantine scratching gives way to Victorian copperplate flourishes. It is 
most vividly revealed in family photographs: mothers in Tsite village tartan; 
sons who had learned their Xenophon and had a future with the Phosteropoulos 
Bank in Trebizond, in frock-coat, with a studio backdrop (Plate 3). 


In concluding the history of this Greek state [the empire of Trebizond], we enquire 
in vain for any benefit it conferred upon the human race (Finlay 1877:439). 


George Finlay (1799-1875) was a professional philhellene and historian of 
liberty, who demanded much of the ‘free’ Greeks. He noted in his diary of a 
visit to Soumela on 27 June 1850 difficulties of communication with its abbot, 
who 'spoke Turkish better than Greek' (Finlay 1850). Judging by the then 
hegoumenos Dionysios's correspondence with his patriarch, the abbot wrote 
suitably mandarin Greek. Was it not that the difference was between the abbot's 
spoken Pontic Greek and Finlay's Athenian Greek? By 1850 Finlay expected 
Trapezuntines to be Greek, behave like Xenophon, and found them wanting. 
It is a common desire and conclusion. He did not meet a local antiquary, Sabbas 
Ioannides, who in 1868 was the first to *discover' a MS of the Byzantine epic 
romance of the marchland hero Digenis Akrites in Soumela library, lectured 
on the ancients, but also recognized Pontic Greek as a mark of local identity to 
be preserved. Such a concatenation of enthusiasm for place and antiquarianism 
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Plate 3 
The family of Thomas Sergiades of Tsite (Theophylaktou 1988:159). 


led, by 1904, to the appearance of a ballad at St Theodore Gabras in the ‘akritic’ 
style, still accepted as medieval by some, but probably composed in Buenos 
Aires in 1904 by a priest from the martyr’s supposed native village in Chaldia. 
Already Pontic Greeks were migrating afar, taking their sense of patris the 
further they went (Bryer, Isaac and Winfield 1973:151; contra Koromila 
1991:179). 

But events such as the Greco-Turkish war of 1897 pressed Pontic Orthodox 
to decide on their loyalties. The Church was in a classic political dilemma, but 
had at least decided where to put its money, neatly demonstrated in the 
monastery of St George, Choutoura, near Gümüshane. An inscription on its 
church proclaims loyalty to the ‘Most Serene Autocrat Sultan Abdülhamit II’ 
(1876-1909), at a time when its accounts reveal that the monastery was investing 
in Greek Government bonds through the Phosteropoulos Bank (Bryer, Isaac 
and Winfield 1973:172-74). 

In Gümüshane on 17 December 1919, Colonel A. Rawlinson met Laurentios, 
last archbishop of Chaldia, 
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Plate 4 
The interview of 17 December 1919. Left: Lavrentios Papadopoulos, last 
Metropolitan of Chaldia, Cheriana, Kerasous and of All Metal-bearing Lands, 
Hypertimos and Exarch of the Hellenopontos (Theophylaktou 1988:72). Right: 
Lt Col [Sir] Alfred (‘Toby’) Rawlinson, CMG, CBE, DSO, [Bt], and dog ‘George’ 
(Rawlinson 1923: frontispiece). 


who at once began to complain of the general treatment of his neighbours by the 
Turks in that part of the world, though he could advance no definite statement 
of specific cases of oppression and injustice . . . He appeared from the very outset 
to take an entirely erroneous view of his own position and that of his countrymen, 
and spoke rather as if he considered the region to be Greek and the Turks to be 
intruders, instead of appreciating that the position was absolutely the reverse. 
Finally I dismissed him rather peremptorily, pointing out to him that his people 
were in the Turk's country and subjects of the Turkish government, and that as 
the nation of which they claimed to be members was at that time actively at war 
with the Turks, I could not but be surprised at his attitude, for if the precedents 
of the Great War were followed, it appeared to me that the least he and his fellow- 
countrymen could expect would be to find themselves in detention-camps, in the 
same manner as the Germans had been confined in England (Rawlinson 
1923:269—70). 


Rawlinson, son of the famous Assyriologist, was then an officer of the British Army 
of the Black Sea, whose orders were to oversee the disarmament of Ottoman 
forces in the Pontos with the assistance of five men and one dog (Plate 5). 
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Among other things, he could not have been aware that Turkish historiography 
was to date the start of the Turkish national revolution to Atatürk's landing 
at Greek-dominated Samsun on 19 May 1919, still less that this uneasy encounter 
between archbishop and lieutenant-colonel a few months later may represent 
the last plea of the Christians of Chaldia to a Western ally. But the point is 
that both seem to have assumed that Pontic Orthodox identity was now not 
with place or faith, but with another country altogether — whether called *Hellas' 
or Greece, it was not *Romania'. Appropriately, Colonel Rawlinson spent the 
next two years in a Turkish detention camp in Erzurum, while Laurentios of 
Chaldia became Metropolitan of Drama in Greece. 


Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses to aliens. The streets of Trebizond 
mourn, because none come to the solemn feasts: all her gates are desolate; her 
priests sigh and she is in bitterness . . . Ye that pass by, behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto my sorrow. (Philippides 1933:782). 


In concluding his great history of the Church of Trebizond, Chrysanthos 
Philippides, its last Metropolitan, echoes the threnody of Jeremiah, just as John 
Eugenikos would have done and Amiroutzes did not. At the end, his eparchy 
counted 95 schools with nearly 18% of the male and over 6% of the female 
population as pupils. By 1914 75,953 Pontic Greek children were enrolled in 
over one thousand schools (Laurentides 1986:140–41). When in 1923 Metropolitan 
Chrysanthos shepherded 164,641 of his flock to Greece alone, they knew 
where ‘home’ was (Bryer 1980:XII, 187). The schoolmasters had done their work 
well. 

The nineteenth-century necessity to create or recreate historical identity, so 
essential to Balkan states, where the music of culture was deliberately resumed 
then at the point where it had left off in the fifteenth century, before Renaissance 
or Reformation, has subsequently been regarded by Western Europeans with 
distaste. I need only quote Paul Valéry in 1931, that *History is the most 
dangerous product the chemistry of the intellect has concocted . . . It produces 
dreams and drunkenness. It fills people with false memories, old grievances and 
encourages either a delirium of grandeur or a delusion of persecution. It makes 
whole nations bitter, arrogant, insufferable and vainglorious' (cited in Lowenthal 
1985; c.f. Magdalino 1991:XIV, 17-18, citing Acropolites against the Latins 
in the thirteenth century). 

Yet here we are again. In 1991, gentlemen in England must learn the 
differences between far away countries such as Slovakia, Slovenia and Slavonia, 
for people are prepared to die for them. It is quite clear that the making of 
history for communal purposes, and that the search for roots, will not lie down. 
On top of any other kind of interpretation of history, this very phenomenon 
is important in itself and most recently has attracted scholars such as Eric 
Hobsbawm (1990) in England, Paschalis Kitromilides (1990) in Greece and Halil 
Berktay (1990) in Turkey. Pontic Greeks too will not lie down either. They are 
perhaps the most astonishing of all survivors. But some seek a history, some 
seek a homeland, and some both. As it did to Metropolitan Chrysanthos's 
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flock in 1923, Greece may give both to the present great Anabasis from the 
Soviet Union. But what about the increasing will for identity among other ` 
Pontic Greeks, from Ohio to Melbourne? Are outward marks, such as ‘Laz’ 
dress, /yra-kemence-playing, the dancing of the dik and even Pontic Greek 
enough? 

Most interesting of all, Pontic Turks are simultaneously asking the same 
questions. They have the same sense of place (memleket), in which they are 
supremely fortunate in living, as had their ancestors who may well have also 
greeted the Ten Thousand. But they too seek a history. Local cults, such as 
the gyration of the Argonauts’ island at Giresun in spring, of the boundless 
green yayla-pastures in summer, of the hamsi-anchovy fish in autumn, and telling 
Laz jokes to see through the winter, have never been more lively than today. 
Now that English schoolboys have abandoned Xenophon, Pontic Turkish 
students write to me about Ksenofon. Most significant is a recent flood of local 
Turkish Pontic studies (examples: Bilgin 1990; Emiroglu 1989; Gologlu 1975; 
Odabasioglu 1986, 1987 and 1990; Oz 1990; Uslu 1980; and the journal 
Trabzon). 

We have not heard the last of any of the Pontic peoples. 
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. Church E in Meras Caddesi 

. Church F dated 1838 

. Church G with belfry 

. Church H (St John the Baptist) 

. 8t Basil 

. Тће tomb of Solomon II Bagration 


CHURCHES WEST OF TREBIZOND 


7. 
8. 
9. Church of the Archangel, Akcaabat 


Panagia, Kilise Burunu 
Church at Yolagzi 
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CHURCH EAST OF TREBIZOND 


IO. 


Church at Kuhla Kóyü 


CHURCHES SOUTH OF TREBIZOND 


II. 
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15. 
16. 


Monastery of the Panagia, Soumela 
263-7 

The Kromni District 

Stavri 

Yagli Dere 

Kurum 

Imera 


S.B. 234-7 

S.B. 237-8 

S.B. 238-241 

S.B. 241-3 

S.B. 243-6 
A.A.M.B. 246-251 


S.B. 252-6 
S.B. 256-8 
S.B. and A. A.M.B. 


S.B. 260-2 


S.B. and A. A.M.B. 


A.A.M.B. 268-273 
А.А.М.В. 273-283 
A.A.M.B. 283-290 
А.А.М.В. 290-5 

A.A.M.B. 295-305 


The churches with which this article is concerned are in 
the city of Trebizond (Trabzon) and the surrounding country- 
side. In no sense do they form a group (except that those in 
the city are the only, or almost the only, post - medieval chur- 
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ches which survive in it); they are simply those which the 
authors have had the opportunity to survey before they disin- 
tegrate or are pulled down. Almost all were built, or substan- 
tially rebuilt, in the nineteenth century, although we do not 
often have direct evidence on which to base our dating. The 
surveys vary slightly in accuracy, depending on the accessibi- 
lity of the various buildings, but in general can be taken to 
be reasonably correct. Many of the dedications of the churches 
are unknown to us, and we would be most interested to learn 
from former Pontic residents, or their descendants, about these, 
or other relevant subjects. 

Each section is initialled by the author chiefly responsible. 
Mrs Selina Ballance drew the plans in Part 1 of the article. 
Part 2 will largely consist of monuments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury examined by Mr David Winfield, including churches 
at Tsita (Cida), Spelia (Ispela), Sanogia (Sanuya), Büyük Fiz, 
Lerin (Leri), Doubera (Livera), Koloneia (Sebinkarahisar) and 
groups south of Torul and near Cheriana (Siran). 


Churches in the city (Fig. 1) 


I. Church E, in Meras Caddesi ' (Plates 1 and 2, Fig. 2) 


The three rounded apses appear to be a good deal older 
than the rest of the church, as they are not nearly so high and 
are of much rougher masonry; this church may well be an 
old foundation largely rebuilt in the nineteenth century. The 
nave and aisles are barrel-vaulted and covered by one conti- 
nuous pitched roof. Though it is in fact a basilica, the columns 
are arranged as for an elongated cross-in-square plan; and 
since all the capitals are naturally at the same height the 
arches of the wide central bay rise higher than the other and 
cut uncomfortably into the barrel-vault. The builders seem to 


I. Continuing the lettering in D. Talbot Rice, «Notice on some reli- 
gious buildings in the city and vilayet of Trebizond», Byzantion, v 
(1929 - 30), 47-81 (Churches A and B), and in S. Ballance, «The Ву- 
zantine Churches of Trebizond», Anatolian Studies, x (1950), 143 
(Chapel C and Church D). 
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have copied the plan of an earlier church—possibly St Basil— 
without understanding it. The westernmost bay has a gallery 
over ; and there seems to have been а bell-tower to the north, 
accessible from the church. 

Interesting details include square-headed windows in the 
east wall of the nave where it rises above the apses; the way 
in which the windows of the south aisle (and possibly of the 


Fig. 1 


Sketch plan of Trebizond showing: 
(1) Church E in Meras Caddesi 

(2) Church F dated 1838 

(3) Church G with belfry 

(4) Church H, St John the Baptist 
(5) St Basil 


north aisle too) are set, externally, in shallow recessed panels 
with pointed relieving arches of Turkish appearance; and the 
imitation in plaster of the capitals in St Basil, which are in 
fact Byzantine bases used upside down. The builders do not 
appear to have had much confidence in their brick or masonry 
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pe ty odd 


Plate r Photo: D. W. 
Church E, Merag Caddesi, Trebizond, from the south 


Plate 2 Photo: S. B. 
Church E, Merag Caddesi, Trebizond - interior looking east 
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construction as all the arches аге tied at capital level by strong 
iron bars; the same has been done in the other three churches 
in the city. 

This church was, at the time of survey, a store for metal 
pipes; an unnatural number of minute black fleas, and the 
undoubted footprints of rats, made its survey one of the 


swiftest on гесога'. 
5. B 


2. Church F, dated 1838 on stone over door. (Plate 3 and Fig. 2) 


The general plan is very much the same as the Meras 
Caddesi church, with the same inconsistency of having the 
columns of a basilica arranged as for a cross-in-square plan. 
There is the same gallery over the western bay, though here 
there are two steps down from that bay into the main body of 
the church, and two steps up again to the apses. 

Polygonal exteriors to apses are here taken to the lunatic 
limit, as the side ones have six faces and the central one nine ; 
the total effect is in fact that of a curve. 

The door to the church is very low and narrow, and the 
windows in the south wall and apses are minute, only one 
being bigger than 16 X 25 cm. It is as if the church was kee- 
ping to a minimum its contact with the outside, Turkish, 
world, as the windows in the north wall, looking into a garden, 
are appreciably larger. The exteriors of doors and windows 
are each set in a panel with a pointed or ogival decorative 
Turkish-type and non-structural arch over. The door and the 
apse windows have crosses in low relief incorporated in the 
panel-crosses of a rather complicated, almost Armenian, type. 

There is a small window in the east gable wall, over the 
main apse, and a tiny belfry at the apex of the gable. 

The interior is very dark; the columns have curious capi- 
tals with heavy pendant drops at the corners, and there is a 
painted Greek inscription on the wide arch in the centre of 


1. Mr David Winfield believes it possible that Church E has now 
been destroyed. 
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each arcade. There is shallow blind arcading on the walls of 
the aisles. It was impossible to photograph the interior, as 
there was a rough intermediate floor on scaffolding inserted, 


East end of Church F, dated 1838 


the better to store DDT— which at least made it more salu- 
brious to survey than some of the others. 


3. Church G, with belfry (Plates 4 and 5, Fig. 2) 


This is a standard cross-in-square churh, but with the 
peculiarity found in medieval Trapezuntine churches of being 
much longer east to west than north to south, so that all bays, 
iucluding the dome bay, are rectangular rather than square. 
The regularity of the dome bay means that the arches on its 
north and south sides are wider, and therefore higher, than 
those on the east and west, and the resultant pendentives look 
extremely odd. This church has a narthex, with its entrance 
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S. B. 


Photo 


Plate 4 


Church G, belfry over north door 
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Church F dated 1838; Church G with belfry and Church H (St John the Baptist). 
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from outside on the north, and а single wide door into the 
church proper ; a staircase leads up to the gallery above, which 
is open to the church and which projects into it ina bold 
serpentine sweep. 

The most striking feature of the church is its fine open 
belfry over the north door, which seems likely to have been 
inspired by that at the monastery of Soumela '. 

'There arc two levels of windows in the aisles, all square - 
headed externally and round-headed internally ; the windows 


r bi We n = TIN 


Plate 5 Photo: S. B. 
Church G, interior looking east 


of the apses are all round-headed and that of the central apse 
is set very high to accommodate a niche below it. The capi- 
tals are copies of those in St Basil, or of Byzantine bases 
upside-down, as in Church E. 

The dome, on a twelve-sided drum (cf. Hagia Sophia and 
the Chrysokephalos) is set back somewhat from the actual 
pendentive ring, in the local medieval manner. Photographs 


1i. See also p. 228. 
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could only be taken from a hole in the door to the narthex and 
through the cloud of pigeons who have made the church 
their home. 

The masonry is of fairly large regular blocks, and the 
belfry, window and door surrounds and cornices are smoothly 
dressed and crisply cut. The walls were whitewashed at 


some time. 
8. В. 


4. Church H, St John the Baptist Without-the-Walls' (Pla- 
tes 6 and 7, Fig. 2) 


This church, just outside the west wall of the city, is also 
identical in plan with Church G, except that its narthex, in 
so far as it has one, is open to the church at ground level, and 
the gallery does not project beyond the line of the supporting 
piers. The rounded side apses combined with a polygonal main 
apse are in the local medieval tradition (cf. Hagia Sophia, 
St Eugenios and the Nakip Cami'i); and the dome is set on an 
octagonal drum whose exterior appearance has a very strong 
family resemblance to all the medieval ones in the city. 

The builders gave up any attempt to produce anything 
resembling classical capitals, and contented themselves with 
a solid impost which simply converted the circle of the columns 
to the square of the masonry over. The bases were invisible 
under the straw stored in the church. 

Externally, it is a very simple building, and the only one 
described here which shows no trace of Turkish influence in 
the treatment of the windows. The masonry of the apses and 


1. A celebrated demotic inscription attested that this church had 
originally been founded in 1306 by Theodore Tzanichites and Gregory 
Kamachenos and is the earliest record of these «Mesochaldian» dyna- 
sties. St John «тфу "ЕЕо teiywv» was completely rebuilt in its present 
form in 1856 by Metropolitan Constantios (1830-1879), who was also 
responsible for the rebuilding of the Theoskepastos and of the new 
cathedral of St Gregory of Nyssa—see Mgr Chrysanthos Philippides, 
«Н *ExxAnota ToaneCotvtoc», 'Aoysiov Пбутоу, iv - (1933), 460-3, 622, 
723, 792. 
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Plate 6 


Photo: S. B. 


Church H, St John the Baptist, from the south 


Church H, 56 John the Baptist, 


Photo: S. B. 
interior looking north-east 
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dome drum is exceptionally good, the rest somewhat rougher. 
The entrance to the churchyard has a rather charming 


roofed gate. 
5. B. 


5. St Basil (Plate 8) 


This church has been described іп an earlier article'; but 
no mention has yet been made of part of the church furnishing 
which in 1958 was still carefully stored in the gallery of the 
church. It consists of a carved and painted board, now in pie- 
ces, with portraits of saints and prophets set in roundels for- 
med by the twisting stems of a continuous vine scroll. Bunches 
of grapes in relief between the roundels are gilded, and the 
background of the whole is painted red. Presumably it origi- 


nally formed part of the iconostasis. 
s. B. 


Plate 8 Photo: S. B. 
Part of an iconostasis (2) in St Basil, Trebizond 


8(a) Abraham and Daniel 


I. Selina Ballance, Anatolian Studies, x (1960), 155-6 and Fig. 10. 
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8(d) Ezekiel and Zachariah 
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8(e) Archangel Gabriel and the Panagia «wider than the heavens» 
(ñ Плахотера тфу oteav@v). Cf. Gabriel Millet and D. Talbot Rice, 
Byzantine Painting at Trebizond, London 1936, 40, 112, 147. 


8(g) Solomon and Jacob 
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Win пун E ка cee аланина eS 


8(ћ) David and Moses 


6. The Tomb of Solomon II Bagration, King of Imereti (Plate 9) 


Although few travellers seem to have noticed it, one of 
the more curious sights of nineteenth century Trebizond must 
have been the tomb of the last independent Georgian king. 
Solomon II Bagration (David son of Archil) ascended the 
western Georgian throne of Imereti in 1789. His days were 
numbered when in 1801 Tsar Alexander I annexed the eastern 
Georgian kingdom of Kartlo- Kakheti on the death of its last 
king, George XII Bagration. Solomon II of Imereti acknow- 
ledged Russian suzerainty three years later but revolted in 
1809. He was deposed and imprisoned but in 1810 staged a 
spectacular escape in disguise to Akhaltzikhe. This endeared 
him to his subjects who rose against the Russians, but Solo- 
mon II fled to Constantinople, abandoning his wife and king- 
dom. Тће Russians continued their annexations in western 
Georgia and by 1811 had taken Poti, Sukhum Kale and Akhal- 
kalaki from the Ottomans. In that year also Trebizond’s 
closest Georgian neighbour, Prince Mamia Gurieli, submitted 
Ozurgeti and his principality of Guria '. 


1. Prince Mamia Gurieli was the descendant of the Gurieli who 
had submitted Guria to the Grand Komnenos Alexios III in 1370, and 
of the Mamia who had sheltered the last Grand Komnene, Helene 
Kantakouzene, in 1461. See especially D. Bakradze, Archeologicheskoe 
Puteshestvie po Gurii i Adchara, $t Petersburg 1879, 111-2. The 
ancient name of Gurieli is not forgotten today, for a descendant of 
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Solomon II turned for help to «His Imperial Majesty, the 
very sublime, very great, very powerful monarch, the Emperor 
of great Rome, the Caesar of the French, Napoleon, the great 
dominator of the whole Occident, Emperor most merciful», 
to whom he wrote in such terms on 6 January 1811. «May 
Your Majesty add to your glorious titles that of Emperor of 
Asia! But may you deign to liberate me, together with a mil- 
lion Christian souls from the yoke of the pitiless Emperor of 
Moscow, either by your lofty mediation, or else by the might 
of your all-powerful arm, and set me beneath the protective 
shadow of your guardianship !»' Napoleon seems to have been 
too busy to reply, for he was marching on Russia at the time, 
but his subsequent retreat from Moscow, the Russo- Turkish 
treaty of Bucarest of 1812 and the Russo-Persian treaty of 
Gülistan in 1813 dashed all Solomon's hopes of a French, Tur- 
kish or Persian ally to restore him to his trone at Kutaisi. 

Solomon had not been a particularly astute king, either 
in his dealings with the Russians or with his own Georgian 
allies. But he did instal the first printing press at Kutaisi in 
1800 and a contemporary thought him an amiable monarch - 
short, rotund, lively, good-natured and smiling often. He reti- 
red to Trebizond, whose vali, Acarien Osman Pasa Hezidero- 
glu, was sympathetic to the Georgian exiles, and whose Greek 
hierarchy seems to have welcomed a technical heretic. The 
descendants of one of the Imeretian families he brought with 
him lived on in Trebizond under the name of Iberpoulos. So- 
lomon died in Trebizond on 7 (19) February 1815, aged 41, and 
was doubtless mourned by the local Laz. 

Solomon's tomb has been described by Plato Ioselian in 
1849", by Dr George Dimitrievitch Symboulides іп 1867? and 


Prince Mamia married Helena Rubinstein and «Prince Gurieli» is now 
a registered trade name for an expensive brand of American men's 
cosmetics. 

1. David Marshall Lang, The Last Years of the Georgian Monarchy, 
1658- 1832, New York 1957, 263-5. 

2, See the Zakavkazki Vestnik, xx (1849), 94. 

3. Symboulides sent his description to М. - Е. Brosset, who used it 
in Part 3 of his «Variétés géorgiennes» in the Mélanges Asiatiques, 
v (1864-8), 736- 741. 
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by P. Choubinski in 1912'. Тһе descriptions differ slightly 
but have been conflated in the account which follows. Symbou- 
lides found the mausoleum to the east of the entrance to the 
parvis of the cathedral of St Gregory of Nyssa (which had 
been rebuilt in a massively pretentious style four years before). 
In 1898 Lynch found it on the south side of the cathedral * 
and in 1919 Véchapéli, using Choubinski, placed it outside 
a church of St George. He may have meant the nearby church 
of St George 'sartaklé, but I suspect that it was a simple 
error on Véchapéli's part. 

The tomb was of some elegance: the relief carving and 
decoration of tbe apex of the roof are clearly in the Georgian 
tradition, but I cannot trace any adequate Georgian parallel to 
the structure of the monument. (Indeed the fifteenth century 
tombs of Verona and Bologna are much closer in style.) It 
resembles, however, the tomb of Alexios IV and Khosoglan 
which stood outside the Chrysokephalos and which may have 
served as a model". Ioselian described Solomon's tomb as «un 
carré d'une sajéne posé sur un socle d'une archine de haut 
(x arsin == about 0.686 m.), portant 4 colonnes reliées par une 
grille en fer, qui soutiennent une demi- voüte et une coupole, 
surmontée d'une croix», Choubinski adds that the pedestal, 
columns and cupola were of granite and that within the dome 


1. С. Véchapéli quotes Choubinski’s account in his pamphlet La 
Géorgie Turque, Berne 1919, 40 - 1, from which Pl. 9 is taken. Vécha- 
peli (who cites no sources) suggests however that Choubinski published 
his travels in the Istoricheski Vestnik, presumably at some date bet- 
ween 1912 and 1919. I cannot find any article by Choubinski in this 
journal. 

2. Н. Е. B. Lynch, Armenia, London 1891/Beirut 1965, i, 30. 

3. Alexios’ tomb is illustrated in Th. Uspensky, «Usbipalbnitsa tsa- 
rya Aleksiya IV vb Trapezunti», Vizantiyskiy Vremennik, xxiii 
(1917 - 22), 8; №. Baklanov, «Deux monuments byzantins de Trébizonde», 
Byzantion, iv (1927 - 8), 376 and in Mgr. Chrysanthos Philippides, *Аоугїоу 
Пбутоу, iv- у (1933), Pll. 10. 11. Uspensky excavated the monument in 
1917, finding a ђгокеп sarcophagus and a skeleton which he believed 
to be of Alexios IV. The Grand Komnenos had been murdered and 
the skull of the skeleton was detached from the body. The tomb was 
destroyed by the Turks in 1918. 
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«sont découpées, aux quatre côtés, des ouvertures еп demi- 
cercle, encadrées d? une double corniche, décorées d' ornamen- 
tations. La hauteur du monument est de dix archines à peu - 
prés (about 6.86 m.) et sa largeur est de cinq archines (about 


The tomb of Solomon II Bagration of Imereti, from 
Véchapéli, op. cit., 38. 


3.43 т.). Les dessins ornamentaux se sont bien conservés à 
l'intérieur de la coupole.» 

On the marble slab over the tomb inself was a Georgian 
inscription which read: 
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«I am King Solomon, of Imereti, laid in this tomb, I ask 
all to say a pardon.» 
A Greek inscription ran: 


«Паоавђџа тоб гудаде xeruévov ZoAouóvtoc, 
Бас:Аёос̧ тйс хато "Тртђобас. » (sic) 


The Greek inscription evidently referred to the Bagratid 
coat of arms which was carved beside it: in the centre the 
seamless robe of Christ which was preserved in Georgia; in 
the upper left quarter the sling and harp of David, the Bagra- 
tid ancestor; in the upper right quarter an orb and crossed 
swords; in the lower left quarter the scales of justice and in 
the lower right quarter St George, patron saint of Georgia, 
killing the dragon. Two lions are the supporters and above each 
а seraphim was carved: over the arms were a crossed sword 
and sceptre surmounted by a crown of a conventional western 
type. The motto was taken from Psalm cxxxii (cxxxi), II: 

«The Lord hath sworn in truth unto David; he will not turn 
from it; Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne.» 

On the north side of the monument was a Greek inscription : 


«KovBoUxyiov гуда év(e)tagidobn 6 ёосеВёстатос xai 
Dildyoicos XoAouóv, б BacíAevc тїс хато "Ifnoíac.» (sic) 


On the west side was a Greek inscription which is known, 
however, only in Brosset's French translation : 

«Ci git le prince Salomon, roi d'Imerette, et descendant 
du roi David, mort le 19 février 1815, ágé de 41 ans, et 
le 25* de son régne.» 

On the east and south sides was an epitaph in Georgian, 
composed in iambics. We know the text through a rather 
imperfect copy sent to Brosset by P. Kabadze. Brosset, the 
Georgian purist, thought the verses a trifle demotic, but Geor- 
gian royal epitaphs have a traditional beauty and Solomon's 
is peculiarly poignant, if occasionally incoherent. Brosset's 
translation of the first three stanzas and Lang’s of the last 
two read : 

«Le créateur des étres, celui qui les a menés à la lumiére, 
à l'existence, m'a appelé par sa faveur supréme au rang des 
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rois; fils de rois, roi des rois moi- méme, issu du bercail 
de David et de Salomon, possesseur de l'Iméreth et son 
bienfaiteur. 

»Je fus le bon roi Solomon, fils d'Artchil, commandant des 
guerriers, de la plus haute noblesse. L^un des chefs des prêtres, 
Pun des humbles prêtres, le chef des prêtres chrétiens de 
Trébizonde ', m'a reçu comme son propre roi. 

»Lorsque dans ses pérégrinations il aurait à traverser la 
terre étrangére (sic). О toi qui as le titre de reine, fille du 
dadian, éclair de ma pensée, je me suis éloigné de toi; oü te 
verrai-je, toi qui m'étais unie par l'áàme, par les os et par la 
chair, Mariam éplorée, abaissée jusqu'à la terre ?* 

»Overcome by sorrow, struck down by sickness, after con- 
fessing my sins and receiving the Holy Sacrament from my 
confessor Iese, priest of the court of Imereti, I have been 
laid to rest in a hallowed place, where my sepulchre will be 
sprinkled every month with holy water. 

»Stranger, see where a stranger is buried, visit here a king. 
Whoever of my family comes to Trebizond, see a king, a king 
lying here. Ask forgiveness for him, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven.» 

Solomon's tomb was destroyed at some date before 29 De- 
cember 1943, when a German report mentions that it had gone, 


and probably in about 1935 *. 
А.А. М, B. 


1. Presumably the Metropolitan Parthenios of Trebizond (1798 - 
1830), who had a reputation for kindness and charity. 

2. Solomon’s wife Mariam was left behind when the king escaped 
from Georgia in 1810. She was the daughter of the dadian Katzia II 
and died in St Petersburg on 18 March 1841. 

3. See K. Salia, «The destruction in Turkey of the tomb of Solo- 
mon II, King of Georgia» (in Georgian), Bedi Kartlisa, No. 8, No- 
vember 1950, 1-3. Professor Salia informs me that «Quant au tombeau 
du roi Solomon II — il a été détruit vers 1935 et l'église de St Gré- 
goire transformée en depót de l'armée turque. On ne sait rien depuis 
du sort du tombeau du roi Solomon». Mr David Winfield tells me that 
he has a report of a Georgian inscription from Daphnous harbour 
nearby, which may represent the last vestige of the tomb. 
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Churches west of Trebizond 


Only two churches west of the city were surveyed, and 
though they do not appear to be of the same date they have 
so many similarities that they must surely be representative 
of a much larger group and type. 


7. Panagia, Kilise Burunu, near ‘Tripolis (Tirebolu)' (Plates 
10 - тт, Figs. 3-4) 


The plan is very simple, а single cell with a rounded apse, 
and with a barrel vault of mortared rubble divided into bays 
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Plate 10 Photo: D. W. 
Church at Kilise Burunu from the south 


by ribs of cut stone. The two western bays appear to be an 
addition as the walls are somewhat thinner ; the expected 


1, This church is identified by Vital Cuinet, (La Turquie d'Asie, 
Paris 1890, i, 55): «Parmi les curiosités des environs (de Tripolis) on 
cite une caserne nommé Pikila, situé en mer, et au fond de laquelle 
on remarque un mur báti dans l'eau. On a vainement cherché à com- 
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straight joint which would prove the point is, surprisingly, 
present only for the lowest 2m. on the south side, and unfor- 


Plate її Photo: D. W. 
Church at Kilise Burunu, south-west door 


prendre quelle pouvait étre, dans l'antiquité, la desination de ce mur. 
Prés de là se trouve le cap de l'église de Notre-Dame (Kilissé Bour- 
nou). Cette église, qui date de l'empire de Trébizonde, a été restau- 
rée aux frais de la communauté grecque de Tiréboli. Le faubourg 
qu'elle dessert est fort agréablement situé, Ses beautés naturelles 
y attirent, pendant l'été, beaucoup d'habitants de la ville en parties 
de plaisir. On y tient annuellement une foire trés achalandée.» Fur- 
ther information is doubtless given in G. Sakkas, 'H ‘Iotogia тфу 'EA- 
Miyvov тїс CTowróAecog tod Ilóvrov, Nikaia (Athens) 1957, not avai- 
lable to us. 
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Fig. 3. Panagia, Kilise Burunu, plan. 
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Fig. 4. Panagia, Kilise Burunu, section. 
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tunately the north wall was covered entirely by а creeper so 
that nothing could be seen. 

The walls are of rough masonry, and this, and the small 
size of most of the windows, gives the building the appearance 
of some antiquity: it is hard to be sure how much was actually 


AM inp ===>, 


Plate 12 Wine press at Kilise Burunu Photo: D. W. 


restored in the last century, but probably only the door, 
windows and internal arrangements were replaced '. 

About roo т, south of the church is what appears to be 
a wine or oil press (Plate 12); there are holes of pithos or do- 
lium shape cut in the solid rock, and a small square basin 


1. Even then, the tiny windows may well be medieval. 
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draning into a smaller circular one. The arrangement is similar 
to a thirteenth century rock-cut wine-press in the Georgian 
cave monastery at Vardzia'. The black wine of the Pontos, 
made from the untrained vine, was a major export to Pera 
and Caffa in the later Middle Ages, although travellers were 
divided about its quality. The date of the press is hard to 
guess, but several large blocks of stone used in the walls of the 
local farm and in the church (including the door lintel) seem 
to indicate the classical site of Tripolis. 

One of the three small children, who were the only occu- 
pants to be seen of the farm on which the church stands, had 
tales of large gold coins found in the church. S. B. 


8. Church at Yolağzi, between Keşap and Cape Zephyrios (Zefir 
Burunu) (Plate 13 and Figs. 5-6) 


As mentioned above, this church is very similar to the 
last, in plan, in section and in construction, especially the bar- 


Qa > До Ши Roi 
Plate 13 Church at Yolagzi from the south-west Photo: S. B. 


1. David Marshall Lang, The Georgians, London 1966, 126 and 
Fig. 35; citing Givi Gaprindashvili, Peshcherny ansambl’ Vardzia (The 
cave complex of Vardzia), Tbilisi 1960. See also Lynch, op. cit., i, 79-84. 
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CHURCH AT YOLAGZI CUN ЧИР ЭЖИ НИЖИ a 
Fig. 5. Church at Yolagzi, plan. 
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Fig. 6. Church at Vola£zi, section. 
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rel vault. Even the details such as the window over the apse 
arch, and the niches in the apse wall, are remarkably like. 
The great difference is at the west end, where a closed first 
floor gallery is carried on an open arcade of columns and round 
arches. It appears also to have had an open belfry of the Sou- 
mela type' attached to the west wall, little of which now 
remains. The windows and doors are square-headed and fairly 
generous in size, which gives it a far more recent appearance 
than that at Kilise Burunu; probably it was built some time 
during the nineteenth century. Although the masonry is 
somewhat rougher than that of the nineteenth century city 


churches, this might well be due to less skilled local craftsmen. 
S. B. 


9. Church of the Archangel (St Michael ?), Akçaabat (Platana) 

(Plates 14 - 15) 

Selina Ballance has described this Byzantine church 
elsewhere?. It could conceivably be the church of The Incor- 
poreal One (Asómatos) where on 30 August 1332 the army of 
the eight-year old Grand Komnenos Manuel II defeated that 
of Bairam Bey, taking many horses *. The church was restored 
and extended by the devout community of Platana on 20 May 
1846, as is attested by an inscription over the north door: 


~ ^ = 
+ Tò ЧЕРЕПМА THN Én( xov пепогодт ом 
/ 
СЕРЕП ОМ KUPIE THN ÉKAHZIAN 
© 2 2 z ez 
Ам EKTHEQ T TIMÍNZY AIMAT! 
ГА 2 
NAoxX ПАМЗЕПТОХ TS APKIGPAT(TY, EK 
2 ~ 
BAOPY ÉnigAz(A TAS Комбтнтог. 
2 2 РА 
EVICBAN ANTIAHWEL 
"Jan, 2/ ^ / /4 
1846 : EN NHNI МАЈУ 20: 
1. See also p. 282. 
2. Selina Ballance, «The Byzantine churches of Trebizond», Anato- 
lian Studies, x (1960), 164-7. 


з. Ed. Od. Lampsidis, Miya tot Tlavagtrov negi тфу ueyáAov Ko- 
pyynv@v, Athens 1958, f. 290b and pp. 64 and 118. 
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The opus alexandrinum floor in this church has been 
commented on before but not illustrated. It is made up of 


Plate 14 Photo: S. B. 
St Michael, Akcaabat, opus alexandrinum floor, probably 
restored in 1846 


Plate 15 Photo: S. B. 
St Michael, Akçaabat, floor, made up in green, white, black and 
bright terracotta in natural stone (not marble) 
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black, green, and white natural stones (not marble), with the 
background a fine vivid natural terracotta stone. The pattetn 
follows in the main the standard late medieval type and it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is a more or less exact copy of 


the church's original floor. 
S. B. & A, A. M. B. 


Church east of Trebizond 


то. Church east of Kuhla (or Kukla) Kóyü on the coast road 
(Plates 16 - 17 and Fig. 7) 


This curious building, now altered and incorporated in a 
petrol station, was not even certainly a church, although it is 
difficult to imagine what else it could have been. 

It is a single-cell building, with a west narthex with 
room over, and presumably an apse at the east, though this 


Plate 16 Photo: M. H. B. 
Church at Kukla Kóyü from the north-east 
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has disappeared and the opening has been blocked. The main 
roof is a fine ribbed barrel vault, with the spaces between the 
ribs only as wide as the ribs themselves. The narthex was 
also barrel vaulted, but at right-angles to the line of the main 


Plate 17 Photo: D. W. 
Church at Kukla Kóyü, interior vaulting 


vault; the room above the narthex was too ruined to show 
how it had been roofed. 

There was only a single door from narthex to church, and 
another from the room over the narthex to a wooden gallery 
which ran not only along the west wall but along the north 
and south walls as well, almost as far as the apse. 
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There were no openings at all on the south side of the 
building ; the north wall, naos and narthex each have a door, 
and the naos two windows, all square-headed. There is also 


All dimensions ere 
approximate only 


CHURCH(?) AT KUHLA KÖYÜ 


Fig. 7 
Plan and section of the church at Kukla Kóyü 


a blind window high up at the level of the vault, which must 
always have been purely decorative. 

Тће masonry is of the standard local nineteenth-century 
type—fairly large blocks set generously in mortar, with door 
and window surrounds in much finer masonry very cleanly cut. 

5. B. 
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Churches south of Trebizond 


11. Monastery of the Panagia Soumela (Mereyemana) (Plates 18 - 
21, Fig. 8) 


Professor Talbot Rice has kindly allowed us to include 
two unpublished photographs of inscriptions in Soumela, which 
he took in 1929'. The first, to the south of the main church, 
is dated 1686; the second, in a passage by one of the upper 
chapels, is dated 1744, three years after the main church was 
repainted by order of Ignatios, Metropolitan of Chaldia. 
Neither inscription appears to be in Kyriakides ', and both 
present problems of decipherment. 


While the paintings of the monastery have often been 
described, its architecture has been neglected. Though Mrs Bal- 
lance had not the time to do a survey of the very complex 
group of chapels and cells, nor of the long main block whose 
exterior is seen from below in innumerable dramatic photo- 
graphs, she did achieve a measured sketch of the main church, 
and a reasonably accurate one of one of the scattered chapels 
which dot the mountainside in the vicinity of the monastery, 
The rough masonry and tiny windows of the chapel (of St 
Barbara ?) give it a medieval appearance, but the pointed arch 
over the doorway looks later. 


Since 1961, Soumela has become the centre of a State 
Research Forest and Bay Sükru Köse, the Chief Ranger, has 
assumed responsibility for the protection of the monument. 
Soumela had suffered greatly from the attentions of thoughtless 
visitors in recent years, and it is to be hoped that the foresters’ 
welcome interest will save it from further decay. 


5. B. and A. A. M. B. 


1. See D. Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929-30), 67 and Millet and 
Talbot Rice, op. cit.. 144- 150. For the most recent of many accounts 
of Soumela, see Semavi Eyice, «Trabzon Yakininda Meryem Ana (Su- 
mela) Manastiri», Belleten, XXX, 118 (1966), 243 - 364. 

2. Epameinondas Th. Kyriakides, ‘Iotogia тўс лада vv Тоалебофута, 
"Терас Моуђс тўс Олераусас Otoróxov тўс XovueAG, Athens 1898. 
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Plate 18 Photo: D. T. К, 
Inscription of 1686 to the south of the main church 
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Inscription dated 1744 in the passage by the upper chapel nearest the main church 
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Plate 19 
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S. B. 


Photo 


Plate 20 


Soumela, exterior of the main church 


Photo: S. B. 


?) to the south of Soumela 


Plate 21 


Chapel (of St Barbara 
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12. The Kromni District 
«Uzun sokak camur oldu — 
Kromlilar Giaour oldu» ' 


In 1962 I partially explored the Kromni district, in order 
to follow an important stage in the central of the three me- 
dieval routes to Bayburt and because I had reason to suspect 
that medieval churches and fortresses might survive there. 
The area has been virtually deserted since 1923, for it was 
almost exclusively Greek, but I was largely disappointed in 
finding what I was looking for. I was rewarded, however, with 
the still spectacular evidence of the prosperity of nineteenth- 
century Kromniots. 

It is difficult to account for the prosperity of the Greeks 
of Kromni in the last century. The mines of Argyropolis 
(Gümüshane) had virtually failed by the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Count Paskevich Erivanski's Russian army had devastated 
part of Kromni when it was called to a halt by the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829 '. The prosperity of nineteenth century 


1. «Long Street has turned to mud; the Kromniots have turned 
Giaour.» A gibe made by Turks at crypto- Christians who came to 
the Uzun Sokagi in Trebizond to make an open profession of their 
faith in 1856: from the records of the Centre for Micrasiatic Studies, 
cited by Meliores, op. cit. infra, 27, n.1. 

2. Despite resistance from Laz irregulars, the Russians took 
Gümüşhane from the new seraskier, Osman Pasa, on 14 August 
1829 — see W.E.D. Allen and Paul  Muratoff, Caucasian Battlefields, 
Cambridge 1953, 41 and Odysseus Lampsidis, «'O Пбутос xarà tov Рооо- 
TOVEXLXOV лблеџоу тоў 1828 - 1829», 'Aoxeiov Пбутоџ, xix (1954), 226 - 231. 
The Greeks of Gümüşhane welcomed the Russians, but when they 
had to evacuate the area on the signature of the Treaty of Adrianople 
on 14 September 1829, they left a trail of destruction. Jean - Charles 
de Besse passed through Kromni in April 1830: «En sortant de Ghu- 
muche-Khané je vis les vestiges des ravages commis par l'armée 
russe: des villages détruits, des jardins autrefois embellis par la 
nature et l'art, aujourd'hui à peine reconnaissables, des maisons de 
campagne en ruine, des champs déserts ; tout indiquait le passage 
d'un ennemi acharné par la résistance. On voyait dans cette région 
la nature en deuil; je dis dans cette région, car l'espace de vingt 
lieues on ne voit qu'à Ghumuche-Khané quelques plaines, des champs 
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Trebizond and of the trading towns of the coast was a direct 
consequence of the commercial provisions of the treaty, and 
reached its height in 1860, when, for the first and last time, 
the transit trade through Trebizond exceeded 10,000 tons, 
carried camel by camel to and from Tabriz, 32 days away '. 
But the chaussée which was begun in 1850 to carry the 
revived Persian trade went not through the Pontic Gates but 
over the Zigana Pass: the old route through Kromni was 
bypassed and the ancient staging posts at places like Chorto- 
kopion (Hortokop), Kara Kaban and (on the eastern route), 
Taşköprü, were abandoned. The Kromniot towns of Stavri, 
Imera and Kurum were agricultural centres only and cannot 
have participated much in the commercial revival. 


An explanation seems to be that the Kromniots grew stea- 
dily more confident in their status as Orthodox Greeks through- 
out the century, as by stages legal restrictions were dropped 
and the many crypto- Christians among them could emerge. 
The nadir of their fortunes probably came in the decade 
1829 - 1839, but the process of rehabilitation may have started 
as early as the so-called «era of the Tanzimat», with Abdul 
Mecit's barmecidal Hatt-i-Sarrif of Gülhane in 1839, 
and culminated with the final and complete lifting of restri- 
ctions in the area in 1910". In the early period large numbers 


labourables et quelques arbres fruitiers» — Voyage en Crimée, au 
Caucase, en Géorgie, en Arménie, en Asie Mineure et à Constanti- 
порте, еп 1829 et 1830; pour servir à 1° Histoire de Hongrie, Paris 
1838, 308-9. 

1, See the anonymous «Trebizond and the Persian transit trade», 
Royal Central Asian Journal, xxxi (1944), 289 - 301. 

2. On the crypto- Christians of Kromni, see Eugéne Flandre and 
Pascal Coste, Voyage en Perse, Paris 1851, i, 38; R. Janin, «Musulmans 
malgré eux: Les Stavriotes» Echos d'Orient, xiii (1912), 81-86 and 
xv (1912), 495-505; F. W. Hasluck, «The crypto- Christians of Trebi 
zond», Journal of Hellenic Studies, xli (1921), 199- 202; R. M. Dawkins, 
«The crypto - Christians of Turkey», Byzantion viii (1933', 247-275; 
and Nikos E. Meliores, Oi xeuntoxerotiavot, Athens 1962, 20- 33. See also 
the "ЕЕбутохис tegéxen ©лб хоолтоҳоістіауой in Demetrios К. Papadopou- 
los’ "Асџата tot yagiov Хтамоіу» ("Аохетоу IIóvrov, xiii (1948), 220). 
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of Stavriots migrated to Russia', where they long retained 
their language, culture and faith *. The turning point in Kro- 
mniot fortunes seems to have come in 1856, with the Hatt-i- 
Hümayun which the western allies of the Crimean war for- 
ced upon Abdul Mecit, in their róle of protectors of the Chris- 
tian millets which the new Tsar, Alexander II, had then had 
to relinquish. Like the Tanzimat, the Hatt-i-Hümayun 
has often been regarded as having been virtually a dead letter : 
the allies were so gratified that Abdul Mecit should have pro- 
mulgated his Imperial Rescript at all, that they made little 
attempt to see that its terms were carried out. But there is 
plenty of evidence that several thousand crypto - Christian 
Kromniots (Kurumlis) declared their Orthodox faith in the 
years immediately after 1856 *. 

The process whereby the crypto-Christians of Kromni 
openly declared their faith, and the continuing and occasio- 
nally harsh oppression suffered by recently professed Christians 
after 1856, is most fully and impartially described in a series 
of despatches sent by the British Consul in Trebizond. One 
of the most important of these was despatched by Acting - 
Vice- Consul George Alexander Stevens to Lord Stratford de 


1. Janin states that 2,000 families left with the retreating Russian 
army in 1829. Later the mutasarrif of Gümüşhane occasionally 
turned a blind eye to the smuggling of Kromniots to Russia. 

2. See n. т and another example quoted by Venetia Cottas of a 
Kromniot village of 1,100 at Tsihtsivar in the Caucasus, «qu'on dit 
installée dans le pays depuis plus de -o ans et qui garde son patois» 
and also marriage rites: Le Théatre à Byzance, Paris 1931, 74. As the 
Gümüghane mines failed, Kromniot miners emigrated to all parts 
of Anatolia and preserved their speech and customs in the new settle- 
ments. Their Metropolitan of Chaldia counted mining villages from 
all over Turkey in his eparchy. 

3. The Hatt-i-Hümayun was promulgated on 18 February 
1856, neatly anticipating the Treaty of Paris which was signed on 
зо March 1856. On 14 May 1856 the first Kromniot crypto - Christian 
declared his Orthodoxy in Trebizond: by 1860 Janin believes that the 
majority of crypto- Christians had reverted to open Christianity. 
See especially Sabbas loannides, 'loxogía xai Хтатотхуђ 'Тралебобутос 


xai vic negi tavtny у00ас, 1870, 134-5 and Mgr Chrysanthos Philippides, 


'Aoxeiov Ilóvvov, iv-v (1933), 717. 
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Redcliffe, British Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, on Octo- 
ber 31st 1857 and describes «the desire of the Kooroomlees 
(Kurumlis, i.e. Kromniots) to make an open profession of 
Christianity». Mr Stevens reported that local Muslim opinion 
on the question «15 favourable to the Kooroomlees, if one may 
judge from the extreme indifference with which all Mahome- 
dans talk of the intended change: — from time immemorial 
a suspicion has been attached to the inhabitants of the district 
of Kooroom, that they are neither Mussulmans nor Christians, 
and when in July (1856) the report was spread in Trebizond, 
that they were about to abjure Mahomedanism, the pasha, 
Defterdar and many others of the leading Mussulmans, 
remarked that it was not a subject of congratulation to the 
Christians as the Kooroomlees never believed in anything and 
were like animals in the subject of religion. The Mahomedans 
are moreover aware that Circumcision is scarcely known 
among them, that they have churches of their own and that 
it is only when they happen to be living entirely among Ma- 
homedans that they attend Mosques and Mussulman meetings. 
There are instances of Kooroomlees having married Maho- 
medan girls and having obliged them to renounce their faith ; 
but excepting in one or two cases, no notice seems to have 
been taken of these conversions. The evidence of a witness, 
if he is known to be a Kooromlee, is of little validity before 
the Mejlis.» 

Clearly two opinions could be held about the Kromniots: 
they were certainly no martyrs and an ambiguity of faith must 
have coloured their behaviour. They were of necessity both 
deceitful and courageous, but their courage could also be ter- 
med perversity or obstinacy. In many cases it must have suited 
the Kromniots to be both Christian and Muslim as the occa- 
sion arose. 

Consul Stevens added to his despatch a table of statistics 
of Muslim, Christian and crypto - Christian inhabitants in the 
areas in, and surrounding Kromni—including Gümüşhane, 
Santa, Hamsi - Köy and a few villages along the coast such as 
Bulancak. The table was drawn up by «Loyata, Clerk of the 
Kooroomlees», but nevertheless Stevens was «inclined to think 
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it underrated (the crypto - Christians)», and, he adds rather 
ingenuously, «the compilers themselves admit that it is so: - 
according to some accounts every village in this pashalick con- 
tains one or more families of these people and I am assured 
by persons likely to be well-informed on the subject, that 
there are many in Trebizond, who though descendants of Maho- 
medans and born of Mahomedan parents, profess secretly the 
Christian creed». 

Stevens had lived in Trebizond most of his life and can 
usually be relied upon. Nevertheless, far from underrating the 
Christian and crypto -Christian element, his figures pitch it 
very high. It must be remembered, however, that the 55 villa- 
ges surveyed in the table were selective. In these villages the 
total population was claimed as 9,535 Muslims, 17,260 crypto - 
Christians and 28,960 Greek Christians—reckoning on an ave- 
rage of 5 members a family. Armenians appear to be ignored. 
In the nine villages of Kurum-Imera there were 2 Muslim, 
370 crypto - Christian and 808 Christian families. 

In the four villages of Stavri there were ro Muslim, 126 
crypto - Christian and 160 Christian families; and in the eight 
villages of Santa there were no Muslim, 310 crypto - Christian 
and 345 Christian families. In other words, there were barely 
a dozen Muslim families in 1857 in the whole of Kromni and 
the surrounding valleys. Here the need to practise Christianity 
in secret can therefore never have been very pressing: the 
crypto - Christians can be regarded as having been more demi - 
apostates than demi - martyrs. 

In the towns the Muslim proportion was higher and the 
crypto - Christian element lower: Torul and Gümüşhane toge- 
ther claimed 1000 Muslim, 750 crypto - Christian and 2,050 
Christian families'. By the 1860°s almost all the crypto - Chri- 
stians had come out into the open, even creating, ina few 
isolated cases, a crypto - Muslim problem. 


1. Public Record Office, London, MS FO 524/10, Despatch 46 of 
1857. Consular despatches on the condition of Greeks in Trebizond in 
the period 1830-1914 are numerous, detailed and revealing. I hope 
to publish a selection of the more important elsewhere. 
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The ambiguity of the faith of many nineteenth-century 
Kromniots is vividly demonstrated by George Finlay's expe- 
rience in Trebizond in 1850. He «engaged a man called Deme- 
trios (as) my guide and servant. He spokea kind of Greek 
and was something as I found out afterwards neither Mussulman 
nor Christian called Krumledhes (Kromniot) I asked (him) 
one day as we were looking down on Trebizond from the sum- 
mit of Bostepe to point out to me the parish church. After 
wondering at his ignorance I asked him with some contempt 
if he was not a Christian to which he... replied «No! but ту 
fathers were.» «Then what is your name pray?» «Omar» was 
his plain reply. He then explained the whole mystery telling 
me that as (they) considered (him) not quite a Mussulman and 
he lived more with the Christians than the Turks he began 
to consider himself almost a Christian and answered to 
the name of Demetri. I thought the conversation worth his 
wages» '. 

By the time Dawkins visited Kromni in 1914 the old secret 
churches had been almost forgotten, and he could find only one. 
The Hatt had cautiously granted Christians the right to re- 
pair churches, schools, hospitals and orphanages, «provided 
that the original plans were followed». In Kromni, at least, 
this clause seems to have been generously interpreted and led 
to considerable numbers of churches (complete with the for- 
merly forbidden belfries) being built to accommodate the for- 
mer crypto-Christians. Indeed I could not find any direct 
evidence that any Kromniot church I saw had not been built, 
or substantially rebuilt, after 1856. It is true that there was 
a burst of Greek and Armenian church building throughout 
the Pontos in the late nineteenth century, but nowhere is it 
more evident than in Kromni where new churches must pro- 
bably be counted in hundreds. 


A. A. M. B. 


1. See Finlay’s Journal for 1850, MS К, 8. 9. of the British School 
of Archaeology in Athens, f. 28a. 
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13. Stavri (Istavri) (Plates 22- 27 and Fig. 9) 


Kai тд Xravoiv tò гођроу ynia єї” ta бозуй "де 
tà хортба °? ely’ Zuopga xai хоба ta угра "бе. ' 


By 1890 Cuinet estimated the population of the nine villa- 
ges of Stavri at 12-15,000'. In the exchange of populations 
about 566 families left Stavri and its surrounding hamlets: 
359 settled in Greek Macedonia, 102 elsewhere in Greece, about 
100 followed earlier Kromniot refugees to Russia, three went 
to Persia and two to America". This pattern was probably 
repeated in the two other large centres of Kromni, Imera 
and Kurum. Тодау about forty houses in Stavri are inha- 
bited, a remarkably high proportion for the deserted Greek 
settlements of the area, which may be due to the fact of the 
exceptionally ambiguous position of early nineteenth-century 
Stavriots. Like «Kurumli», the term «Stavriot» was popularly 
applied to all crypto- Christians of the Pontos, who at one 
time may have numbered as many as 20,000. It seems quite 
likely that the present Stavriots are the descendants of the 
proportion who had apostasized in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In the whole of Kromni I saw only one 
mosque (a converted school-room) and the many churches of 


1. Demetrios К. Papadopoulos, «“Aopata Siotiya тор ywoiov Xravgiv 
nai тоу лер», "Aoyeiov Поутоу, viii (1938), 177, No 742. Cf. the almost 
identical example from Imera in Despoina Phosteropoulos, «"Асрата diotya 
xai üha "Ipeoac «ai Koóyuvnc», '"Аохетоу IIóvrov, vii (1937), 194, No І. 

2. Vital Cuinet, op. cit., i, 12. Cuinet quotes an engaging theory 
that the Kromniots were the descendants of stragglers from Xeno- 
phon's Ten Thousand. Perikles Triantaphyllides put the population of 
Stavri at 300 families (3 churches, one school) and Kurum at 1,000 
families (12 churches, one school). Imera then had 5 churches and 
one school—see “Н èv Ilóvro "ЕЛ туку quA)» тог та. Поутиха, Athens 
1866, pp. 101-2. G. Kandilaptes put the population of Kurum (Kromni) 
at 1,000 families (6,000 souls), with 350 more families in the sur- 
rounding hamlets; Imera had 400 families — see Поупха a 17 - 18 
(July - Aug. 1937), pp. 254-5 and Xoovixà tot Ilóvrov, iii 19-20 
(March - April 1946), p. 463. 

3. See Demetrios К. Papadopoulos, VeveaAoyvxóg ходехас тїс хољубтттос 
'EravQv', Thessalonike 196r. 
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the area have not been deliberately desecrated. But it would 
be dangerous to argue that the present Kromniots are still 
ambiguous in their faith, «Romaic» is spoken by a few old 
people, but only as a party trick. But the economy, way of life 
and even folk-lore' of those who remain cannot be very 
different from that of the families who had been there forty 
years ago, and Kromni has not been touched by the innovations 
of modern Turkey. 

Most of the dwellings at Stavri are low buildings, built 
into the hillside, their flat roofs of pressed earth acting as the 
threshing floor or forecourt of the house above. Three of the 
houses in use were stone built and there were ruins of many 
more ° We were entertained in the Karakullakcu house’, 
Here an elderly man called Hasan doffed his Panama hat and 
offered me a Papastratos cigarette. He spoke Constantinopoli- 
tan, rather than Pontic, Greek and had recently visited Athens. 
He was interested in the churches of the area, whose dedi- 


1. The Kromni district is perhaps the most fertile of all sources 
for Greek folklore in the whole of Anatolia. Much of this folklore 
was of great antiquity and much was shared with the Turks. Mr David 
Winfield tells me that the modern Oflis (who long retained Greek 
dialects and customs after their apostasy in the seventeenth century) 
tell stories about «Karakoucoulos», a sea monster. «KovCovAdc» means 
foolish, or silly, and there seems to be a parallel in R. M. Dawkins’s 
Cappadocian «KagcovAiéx» monster — see Modern Greek in Asia Minor, 
Cambridge 1916, 227 and 607. See also B. A. Yanikoglu, Trabzon ve 
havalisande toplanmig folklor malzemesi, Istanbul 1944. 

2. Cf. the description of Hommaire de Hell in 1846: «Des bou- 
quets de peupliers garnissent les bords d'un ruisseau, et de l'autre 
cóté du torrent, en face de nous, Stavri étale ses maisons sur le 
versant de la montagne, maisons qu'on prendrait pour de vraies taupi- 
niéres, tant elles se confondent avec le sol. Construites en terre et 
surmontées de terrasses servant de jardins, elles ne se distinguent qu'à 
leurs portes et croisées, et composent, au nombre de cent environ, 
ce village dont la population est moitié turque et moitié grecque.» 
See Xavier Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, Paris 1846, 
iii, 390. On this traveller see Semavi Eyice, «Hommaire de Hell ve 
Ressam Jules Laurens», Belleten, xxvii (1963), 59- 104. 


3. The Stavriot Ahmet Karakullukçu, an hotelier at Hamsiköy, 
has contributed photographs to this journal — see А. II., xxiii (1959), 95. 
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Stavri, 


Photo: A. A. M B. 
St Theodore, from the west 
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cations ће remembered. Such contacts with the past must now 
be rare. He said that no Stavriot present could recall a pre- 
vious foreign visitor, and it seems possible that Dawkins may 
then have been the last. Stavri had been much better known 
before the isolation of Kromni by the new Zigana road, and 


кан“ 


Plate 24 Photo: A. A. M. B. 
Stavri, St Theodore from the east 


such travellers as Ainsworth passed through its «beautiful 
valley» in 1840 '. 

There are at least five churches in Stavri. Two chapels 
stand on either side of the poplar - lined valley. Above the vil- 


1. William Francis Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea and Armenia, London 1842, 396. Cf. C. Ritter, 
Die Erdkunde von Asien, Berlin 1852, 909. Of the many travellers 
who have described the summer roads, Austen H. Layard is the most 
lucid : see Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert, London 1853, 5. 
In 1963 Mr David Winfield found that Stavri can be reached by Land 
Rover in the summer months by following the Zigana yayla track 
and descending at the appopriate point. 
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Plate 25 Photo: D. W, 
Stavri, St Theodore, west door 
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Plate 26 Photo: A. A. M. B. 
Stavri, Panagia, looking through the west door 
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lage stands St Theodore, the largest church. The Panagia and 
a small chapel lie a little way beyond the ruined houses below 
the village. St Theodore (a popular dedication for the secret 
churches of Kromni before 1856) is dated 1867. It is a fine 
domed cross-in-square church with three rounded apses. 
It is used as a storehouse and is in good condition. A little 
nineteenth-century painting and other Christian symbols have 
not been damaged. The Panagia is a smaller cross-in-square 
with a single rouded apse with a synthronos, and no 
pastophories. 

Both churches have ogival doorways in a vaguely Turkish 
style and once had porches and belfries before the west doors 
of the type which once stood in the monastery at Kanali 
Kóprü' and in the church of the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 
in the Tshacharyantón district of Upper Matzouka '. Such bel- 
fries are interesting. They were a triumphant mark of the 
new right to call the faithful publically, built at a time when 
Frankish missionaries had introduced the rather more gran- 
diose bell to replace the ancient semantron as a means 
of doing so. Тћеге was, with the possible exception of the 
tower of Hagia Sophia in Trebizond, no local Byzantine pre- 
cedent to go upon. Тће solution devised was singularly elegant. 
Four open pillars formed the porch, above which another four 
pillars supported a dome from which hung the bells. The 
upper tier projected above the roof of the naos, and its dome 
or roof repeated in miniature that of the church itself. But in 
Stavri and throughout Kromni only the foundations of these 
porch-belfries survive. In the Panagia the dome had also 
caved in, carrying part of the structure of the church with it. 

Near the Panagia is a small barrel-vaulted chapel with a 
slightly recessed doorway. The mortar facing has largely fallen 
away, revealing rubble walls, but the ribs inside and the lintels 
are of dressed stone. Five minute windows light its murky 
interior. These two types, the cross-in-square domed church 


1. See D. Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929- 30), Pl. 24. 
2. Illustrated in С. Zerzelides, »Tonwvupixd тўс "Avo Мохооухас» 
*'Aoxeiov IIóvrov, xiii (1959), 167, РІ. 10. 
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with belfry and the simple barrel-vaulted chapel, together 
with a third, the large three-aisle barrel-vaulted basilica, 
constitute the commonest patterns of Kromni churches. 


A. А. М. B. 


14. Yagli Dere (Plates 28-30 and Fig. то) 


"Елаобгу то Bacthooxduy’ x 2ЛАдеу aqertia 
0 Р 
хладу oi лоладес ж oi Дедлбт xai ў "Ле - Xogía. ' 


Stavri lies in one of the side valleys of the Yagli (Kurum) 
Dere which run parallel to each other and lie to the north of, 
and at right angles to, the river. The main valley forks north - 
east to Kurum, some 12 km. east of Stavri, and east to Imera, 
3 km. further on’. 

The hamlet of Yagli Dere has a number of ruined houses: 
one or two families live there. Beside the track is a large 
modern basilica with three pillared aisles and three rounded 
apses. In the barrel vault are deplorable paintings of tle Panto- 
krator and of the four Evangelists, arranged to simulate the 
inside of a dome. The figurative painting I saw in the Kromni 
churches was cheap and nasty: blacks and blues predominated 
and it looked as if the artist had been ordered, in each case, 
to put half a dozen figures from his repertoire (or, more likely, 
stencils) straight on to the whitewash: no attempt was made 
to fill in the backgrounds, which were left white, and I saw 


1. Papadopoulos, art. cit., 163 No. 504. Of the several thousands 
of two-line ballads from this area which have been published, this 
example from Stavri appears to be the only one which deals with 
the fall of Constantinople. Cf. the wording of the «"Ahwotc тїс Toa- 
леСобутос̧» (which in fact refers to Constantinople, not Trebizond) in 
E. Legrand, Receuil de Chansons Populaires Grecques, Paris 1879, 76 - 8. 

2. From Soumela to Stavri, a roundabout route crossing the 
watershed at Cami'i Boas, was io hours’ ride: from Stavri to Yagli 
Dere 1'/, hours; from Yagli Реге to Kurum 2?/, hours; from Kurum 
to Imera г з/, hours, and from Imera to Gümüşhane via Hakekse and 
Kizil Kóy 61/, hours. These times are liesurely: nineteenth-century 
(and some medieval) travellers quite often took only three days to 
reach Bayburt from Trebizond: the Tatar post did it in 33 hours’ 
continuous riding. 
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no narrative scenes. Occasionally there was a little debased 
floral decoration of the type found in the more impoverished 
nineteenth-century mosques. 

The basilica at Yagli Пете could have been the parish 
church of St George'. At some stage we probably passed 
through the site of the ancient see of Phrankantón, mentioned 
as early as the Itineraria Romana’, but its three great 
houses in the «Seyhanton» quarter, which Dawkins photogra- 
phed, were razed fifty years ago. There were many difficul- 
ties of identification because, unlike Zerzelides in his topo- 
graphy of Upper Matzouka, Kandilaptes gives no map in his 
otherwise exhaustive list of the hamlets and villages of Chal- 
dia”. There is an urgent need for such a map before it is too 


1. See D. E. Oikonimides, «'Agyvgónzolig»,  'Agyeiov Ilóvrov, iii 
(1931), 147. 

2. See K. Miller, Itineraria Romana, Stuttgart 1916, coll. 645 -6 
and 681-2; Otto Cuntz, Itineraria Romana, Lipsiae 1929, i, 31. It is not 
in the Antonine Itinerarium used by Semseddin Talip, Le Strade Ro- 
mane in Anatolia, Roma 1938 and by W. M. Calder and С. E. Bean in 
their Classical Map of Asia Minor, but appears in other Itineraria as 
Frigdarium, six Roman miles from Bylae (the Pontic Pylae, on the 
Kolat Dag, near Stavri, 2,450 m. high). 

3. С. Kandilaptes, «Veoygaquxóv xai iorogtxóv Ae&uxóv тўс Exagyias 
XaX6(ac», Поупаха Фуа, fasc. 3 (May 1936), p. 14; 9-10 (Nov. - Dec. 
1936), p. 10; 11 (Jan. 19375, pp. 12-13; 12 (Feb. 1937), pp. 13-14; 
13 (March 1937), pp. 18-19; 14 (April 1937), pp. 61-2; 15 (May 1937), 
pP. 144-5; 16 (June 1937) pp. 207-8; 17-18 (July- Aug. 1937), 
рр. 253-5; 19 (Sept. 1937), pp. 287-8; continued in the Xgovixd tod 
Ilóvtov, ii, fasc. 14 (Oct. 1945), pp. 332- 3; ii, 15-16 (Nov. - Dec. 1945), 
p. 365; iii, 17-18 (Jan.- Feb. 1946), pp. 418-421; iii, 19-20 (Mar. - 
April 1946), pp. 462-4; iii, 21-22 (May - June 1946), pp. 504-6. This 
invaluable alphabetical list does not seem to have continued beyond 
«Mouskenantón». There is a small map iu D. K. Papadopoulos’ book on 
Stavri, and of other maps, that in M. P. Rorit, («Identification of Mount 
Théchés of Xenophon», Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
xl (1870), 463); Map 30 in Allen and Muratoff, (op. cit.) and the map 
appended to H. Kiepert, («Der Verbreitung der griechischen Sprache 
im Pontischen Küstengebirge», Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, xxv (4) (1890), pp. 317- 330), are quite useful. 
But most published maps of Kromni are misleading and Chrysanthos' 
particularly so. I. P. Eleutheriades, ('Iovogixóv oayeÓ(acuo negi тўс nag- 
хас XaA6(ac, Athens 1903), offers minimal topographical information, 
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у. Note the basilica on the left and thresh 


on the right. 


Yagli Dere hamlet, on the north side of the valle 


Plate 28 
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late for it to be made, for the present Kromniots rarely remem- 
ber the names of the ruins. 

Further along, in the next valley leading into the Yagli 
Dere from the north, two thick walls stand on a projecting 
spur. Clearly defensive, they offer rare evidence of a fortress, 
either built by a Dere Bey, or (quite possibly, considering their 
ruinous condition and poor construction), built by the Grand 
Komnenoi in this, their possible ban don of Trikomia '. Below 
the castle spur lay the ruins of a village and there were two 
more abandoned settlements on the slopes opposite, to the 
south. On the next northern spur, which falls sharply into the 
valley, stands a prominent church, built in the type of St Theo- 
dore, Stavri, but with a slightly higher drum. The dome and 
the roof have largely collapsed, but the walls and drum are 
mostly intact. The porch-belíry has disappeared. 

The river runs between poplars, small settlements and 
past occasional barrel-vaulted chapels, such as that at Rossia 
(Plate 29). Usually the only decoration was round the doorway, 
carved and sometimes painted in geometric patterns, sometimes 
with an ogive and sometimes with a semi-circular niche above. 
'The strips of green cultivation continue on either side of the 


1. If the «Mimeras» of the bull of 1432 can be identified with 
Imera, then the three towns of Imera, Stavri and Kurum (Kromni) 
probably constituted the Trapezuntine bandon of Trikomia, which 
was «fearfully ravaged» by the bubonic plague in July 1382. See 
V. Laurent, «Deux chrysobulles inédits des empereurs de Trébizonde 
Alexis IV - Jean IV et David II», 'Aoyeiov Пбутоъ, xviii (1953), 260-1 
and Panaretos, f. 309b. The whole question of the medieval settlement 
of Kromni is mysterious. Kandilaptes’ Herakleian and even Homeric 
references carry little weigh. But he does record what appear to be 
Byzantine castles at places such as Anó Gloubena and Koré- Anna 
(called elsewhere Despoina- Anna after the daughter of the last Grand 
Komnenos). It would not be surprising to find that the castle at 
Kurum is medieval, for the Grand Komnenoi would have wished to 
guard the most popular route to Bayburt, which ran through Kromni, 
to the same extent as the Kabazitai did the Zigana route. But evi- 
dence of medieval building in Kromni is pitifully small and doubtful. 
Even if the villages are largely the creation of Greeks who retired 
to the mountains after 1461, the present ruins belong almost exclu- 
sively to the nineteenth century. 
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Rossia in the Yagli Dere, chapel with door painted in blue 


Plate 29 
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valley until it branches below Kurum. Here the right fork of 
the river leads up a side valley which is, by contrast little 
vegetated and full of sharp broken rock and screes. About 1 km. 
below Kurum a church. stands on a rock to the left of the 


Fig. 10 


Kurum Dere, chapel; decoration round the doorway. Cf. Plate 30. 


track (Plate 30). A simple barrel-vaulted basilica with a sin- 
gle rounded apse, it is remarkable for the most elaborate car- 
ved and painted decoration round the door which we saw: the 
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door itself was lost within the centre of a great cross (Fig. 10). 

This kind of decoration has many medieval Armenian prece- 

dents'. Further up on the right of the valley, just before Ku- 

rum, are the substantial remains of a small walled settlement. 
А A.M. B. 


15. Kurum (Kromni) (Plates 31 - 34 and Fig. 9) 


Тӯ "Шерас xai тў Коош? та тодута évoolac, 
wool вхадау "с a” дахерловх , Nw cole са éoolac.* 


Kurum is а shock. Many of the houses had been of wood, 
and have disappeared with little trace, but the ruins of the 
stone buildings are scattered in groups over a triangular area 
almost 1 km. long. The centre lies within the two streams into 
which the Kurum Dere finally bifurcates. In 1929 Talbot Rice 
saw the remains of about 400 houses, the ruins of which аге 
still impressive. Some stand two stories high and have deeply 
carved and incised windows and doorways. The most striking 
feature of Kurum is the colour of the earth and stone in the 
town: purple, dark red, grey and black, which was made even 
more sinister by the thunder, lightning and dark clouds under 
which we saw it. Only a dozen or so Turks squat in the unwel- 
coming ruins. Talbot Rice noted about eight churches and two 
monasteries: most could still be distinguished and I could see 
at least six churches in the hills surrounding the town. These 
buildings have a heavy, prosperous and conservative air about 
them, like, one is tempted to think, the nineteenth-century 
Kromniots who built them, The only concession to imagination 
lay in the chunky crosses inscribed round the doorways, and 
in the tombstones which were scattered about and which seem 
to be peculiar to Kromni (Plate 34). They were usually carved 
in the shape of a foreshortened church (often confined to the 
apses alone), but some were more adventurous in style—conical 


1. Cf. V. S. Sisoyev, «East Armenian churches» (in Russian), Mate- 
riali po arkheologiki Kavkaza, xiii, Moscow 1916, Plates 8, 57, 67 - 9, 
74, 86, 89 and 90. 

2. Kromniot two-line ballad in D. Phosteropoulos, 'Aoysiov Ilóvrov, 
vii (1937), 194, No. 9. «'AoxeQAo?y'» is the Turkish military service. 
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tops, barrel-vaults, ogival doorways like mihrabs and, on 
one, a rope-work and vineleaf decoration. The stones were 
not thick and the largest was less than a metre high. I saw 
no inscriptions '. 

Most of the tombstones were grouped round the largest 


Plate 31 Photo: D. W. 
Kurum, Upper Town from the east ; monastery. 


I. Talbot Rice also noticed these «grave stones in the cemetries, 
which consist of large blocks of stone cut in the form of churches 
or apses of churches, often of very elaborate plan» — Byzantion, v 
(1929 - 30), 77. See also David Winfield and June Wainwright, «Some By- 
zantine Churches from the Pontus», Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 158 
and n. 114. 
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church in the town, a huge three-aisled basilica with three 
rounded apses, now used as a cowshed. It had once hada 
three-arched arcade at the west end. The most surprising 
church was a small building with an elongated pentagonal apse. 
The diminutive naos had stumpy vestigial arms to its cross 
plan and was once domed. The dome had fallen in, but the 
fine dressed stone of the walls and decoration of the door was 
still in good condition. I did not see the interior as it was 
locked. It was dated 1903 and looked as if it might have been 
a family mortuary chapel. Above the town, to the north on 
the track to Maden Han, stands a monastery with a large barn 
basilica and a fortress', which we did not visit. 

From Kurum the track to Imera climbs south-east through 
a cluster of small churches and one large barrel-vaulted basi- 
lica, which stand above the town. It is possible that the basi- 
lica is Dawkins’ New Panagia. The path to Imera is precipitous. 


A. A. M. B. 


16. Imera (See Plates 35 - 39) 


"Eusic eluec of "Гиғоїт m едтаџе лаута «£a, 
ло? тофоџе xai nivoue xai боби" брду åðélpa. ` 


Imera has about twenty families living in the wreckage 
of the town, which, from a distance, looks as if it still boasts 
its 4,000 inhabitants. Coming closer one notices that the houses 
have lost their roofs, that the terraced fields are sinking back 
into the rock and that the orchards have not been pruned for 
forty years. Even today such towns look decomposed rather 
than ruined, for the Turks are still reluctant to go near their 
all-too-human debris. Professor Talbot Rice told me that 
he had the unnerving experience here of finding in one house 
the remains of a meal which had been abruptly abandoned 
seven years before in 1923. But a handful of shepherd boys, 
with their pipes, still take their flocks up to the deserted 


1. Mr David Winfield has examined this medieval castle and will 
publish it elsewhere. 
2. D. Phosteropoulos in *Agyetov Поутоу, vii, 194, Мо. 6. 
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yaylas of Vaza and Moucenit'ka at dawn and return at 
sunset '. 

Тће present inhabitants of Imera live in a few converted 
houses huddled at the bottom of the town : they are hardly 
visible at first. The cobbled streets are in good order and the 
town is more compact than Kurum, but its buildings are more 
substantial and it may have had a larger population. I counted 
only five churches within the town. Above it and a few 
hundred metres on the path to Kurum stands the monastery 
of St John the Forerunner. Its walls now form a cattle com- 
pound and its church a cowshed. But this has probably ensured 
its future survival, for in 1962 the tiled roof was being repla- 
ced in concrete. The hexagonal dome is untouched and only 
one pillar has fallen down inside. The owner of the church 
was much concerned by this. It is an impressive building, a 
domed basilica with three pillared aisles and three remarkably 
low rounded apses. Like many churches of Kromni the apses 
look as if they have been added as an afterthought, and little 
attempt is made to articulate them with the rest of the buil- 
ding. Above the apses is a window let into the east face of 
the naos. Тће church is remarkably large for conventual use 
and no attempt seems to have been made to adapt its form 
as a monastic building. 

Above the south-west (and only) door a demotic inscription 
states that the most venerable church of the holy and glorious 
Prophet, Forerunner and Baptist of the monastery of (У )imera 
was built during the Sultanate of Abdul Mecit (1839 - 1861) 
and in the episcopate of Theophilos, Metropolitan of Chaldia 
(1830-1864), with the assistance of the lady abbess Roxane 
and completed with the help of the devout Orthodox Christians, 


1, See Agathangelos Phosteropoulos, «Геюоүѓа xai хтууотоофіа “Ipegac», 
"Архетоу Ilovtov, xiv (1949), 166. 

2. In his «Tò ywolov “Ipega», *Agystov Ilóvrov, xi (1941), 153, 
Agathangelos Phosteropoulos lists seven churches in Imera and its imme- 
diate area: the Panagia (reputedly 300 years old), St George, Kathen- 
meretion ; St Demetrios, Chaltoyiannantón; St George, Zoubakantón ; 
St George of the Fields; The Three Hierarchs, Mantrión ; and 
St Constantine, Thómantón. 
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А.А. M. B. 


Photo 


Imera, monastery of St John the Forerunner, the church and enclosure from the north- west 


Plate 35 
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Gregory Chrvsoulides being the chief choirmaster, on the 15 
May 1859. Imera of a century ago seems to be summed up in 
this inscription ' which is confident in style, if not epigraphy: 


огкодомнен; o ПАМСЕПТ:ОС MToc: МАос ТУ АПУ; ENAÓ- 
X: ПРфН ПРА: KAI BTC: POANNY, THe ММС ГНМЕРАС: 
eq BACEA АПТУЛ: METZ/T: Kal EX TY ХАЛА ДЕоф!: 
МА CYN APMC THE к: КАОНГУМЕМНС Ро А МНС РАТП: 
KA! CYN BoHOHA ТОМ EYCEBWN! КАХ GPOCACE WN 
XPICTIANWN XMUN о пРото MAN C Tue АС 


/ vH 
renropic  XPYCHA'AHC MAVY, 1, EToC, I8 $9, 


There had been an earlier church (perhaps mentioned in 
an earlier inscription built above one of the windows, which 
Talbot Rice saw, but I could not find) '. The devout Orthodox 
Christians of Imera seem to have taken advantage of the 
Sultan's Rescript of only three years before to rebuild their 
church, and mentioned him in their inscription. Later they 
raised a large sum of money to build a school, opened in 1870. 
Metropolitan Theophilos, also mentioned in the inscription, 


1. The words have been separated and the ligatures expanded. 
The colons seem to serve no purpose whatsoever. Roxane's surname 
would be more credible as Rapt (es?) than Ratp..., but there are 
a number of misspellings and demoticisms. On the «Поотонаїотоо», 
or choirmaster, see the Pyrsos MeyáAn "ЕМ ту 'EyxvxAonza(ósia, xvi, 
Athens 1931, 5. v. «Matotmg - ogog». However, іп 1. 876 of the «IIXavo- 
слаоӣхттс», an anonymous polemic against Patriarch Cyril V (1748 - 51, 
1752-7), слоотонау(атор -00с» appears to indicate a guild leader: 
see Theodore H. Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents relating to the 
History of the Greek Church and People under Turkish Domination, 
Brussells 1952, 300. Variants of the title form common surnames in 
the Acts of Vazelon. Chrysoulides was the surname of a leading family 
of Imera which numbered distinguished clerics among its members 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; Demetrios Chrysoulides was 
director of the Trebizond Frontisterion in 1918- 1919. I cannot, howe- 
ver, trace the Gregory Chrysoulides of our inscription — see G. Kandi- 
laptes, Поутьех@ Pódia, 17-18 (July - Aug. 1937), 255. 

2. Professor Talbot Rice kindly tells me that he noted, but did 
not copy, «over the S. door of the large church an inscription dated 
1859 and over the easternmost window on the S. side an older inscri- 
ption, built into the wall», 
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had in 1836 corresponded with the Great Church of Constanti- 
nople on the status of the Matzoukan Christians'. The most 
interesting insight into the see of Chaldia under Theophilos 
comes in the diaries of the somewhat shady Greek antiquary 
and manuscript hunter, Minoides Mynas. Mynas was a bad 
traveller and chose to visit Argyropolis (Gümüşhane), the seat 
of the archbishopric, in the particularly bitter December 
of 1844. He arrived, having suffered from acute constipation 


a 


Plate 36 Photo: A. А. M. B. 
Imera, monastery of St John the Forerunner, the church and enclo- 
sure from the east 


and other disasters for five days on the Zigana route, to disco- 
ver that Theophilos, only just about to return from a three - 
month tour of his eparchy, could provide neither fire nor food. 
Тће streets of Argyropolis were icy and Mynas sought conso- 
lation by complaining to his diary. However on 23 December 
1844 the Metropolitan gave him a dinner in honour of St Me- 
nas which must have made up for all his hardships. It con- 


I. Chrysanthos, op. cit., 618; Eleutheriades, op. cit., 40 - 1. 
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sisted of a rich soup with oil, carp boiled in oil with haricots 
and onions, a rice pilaf, and «a plate of little sea fish which 
Aristotle calls amias and the inhabitants of Trebizond 
champsia'. They are small and one eats three or four in 
a mouthful». They also were prepared with oil and onions. 
Then Mynas went on to Persian apricots, excellent local honey, 
wine, the apples for which Argyropolis and the Harsit valley 
are famous, pears, coffee and а narguile pipe. Mynas said 
that «I ate hungrily». For the next five days he examined the 
episcopal library of Chaldia, which was of little interest, but 
he managed to obtain the famous Gospel of 1164 and three 
other MSS, including a Homer, in the town. In January 1845 
he turned up at St John the Forerunner at Imera, where he 
noticed an interesting manuscript. He was armed with a letter 
from Metropolitan Theophilos, and the nuns had to yield 
up their treasure. But it turned out to be an incomplete Old 
Testament on parchment in which he was not interested *. 

It was in the monastery of St John at Imera (the sex of its 
religious seems by then to have changed) that Dawkins stayed 
in the summer of 1914 and recorded three of the finest Kro- 
mniot folk-tales?, from a young man of the village. But Daw- 


I. Turkish Hamsi balik, For this fish, see Evliya Efendi (Celebi), 
Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, in the seventeenth 
century, tr. J. von Hammer, ii, London 1840, pp. 48-9 (who found it 
«an aphrodisiac of extraordinary potency, and its burnt head will 
smoke snakes to death»); Théophile Deyrolle, « Voyage dans le Lazistan 
et l'Arménie», Le Tour du Monde. éd. Ed. Charton, Paris 1875 (i) 2; 
Cuinet, op. cit., i 21, (who notes that it was used as a fertiliser) and 
4. Bryer, «Some notes on the Laz and Tzan (1)», Bedi Kartlisa, xxi - 
xxii (1966) 185, n. 74. 

2. Paris MS Suppl. Gr. 733, ff. 126-7 and Paris MS Suppl. Gr. 
1248, f. 119 a- b. See also Henri Omont, «Minoide Mynas et ses mis- 
sions en Orient», Mémoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, xl (1916), 349. 

3. R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek Folktales, Oxford 1953, Nos 76, 
79 and 84: Nos. 38 and 73 come from Kurum and No. 76 comes from 
Stavri. One can, however, speculate that, if the Kromniots had not 
been deported, their folklore would have died a natural death, largely 
unrecorded. As it is a great mass of material has been saved: see 
especially 'Agxeiov Ilóvrov, vii-ix, xi- xvi, xxv and xxvii. 
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kins arrived at the point when, having won their legal battle, 
the Kromniots were losing their right to live there. In August 
1914 Turkish officials «had come to live in the place, an event 
which was causing the most lively apprehensions. Before this 
there had been no Turks resident in Kromni. Crypto - Christia- 
nity was a thing of the past, but of a past fully remembered. 
Most of the hamlets had a newly built and quite conspicuous 
church, even, I think, with bells» '. But the very privileges 


(fs qM. Г, - ] : p VE. 
Plate 37 Photo: A, А, M. B. 
Imera; the town from the monastery of St John. 


of тото included those of military service. As a result all men 
of military age were emigrating once more to Russia, and 
«there were hardly any males left in the Christian villages 
between the ages of twenty and sixty, except a few priests 
and schoolmasters who had paid the heavy bribes necessary. 
АП the rest were away. The population had indeed only 


I. Dawkins in Byzantion, viii (1933), 262. 
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been kept going by the practice of contracting very early 
marriages...» ! 

The final recorded plea came from the Church. The Arch- 
bishop of Chaldia was in 1900 granted the title of «Hyperti- 
mos and Exarch of the Hellenopontos». His diocese already 
embraced «АП metal—bearing lands», which included Greek 
mining villages in the Bulgar Dag and near Konya where 
Chaldian miners had emigrated. These dignities seem to have 
meant little to Colonel A. Rawlinson, CMG, CBE, DSO, when 
he met Laurentios, last Metropolitan of Chaldia.on 17 De- 
cember 1919 at Gümüshane. Rawlinson was the son of the 
Assyriologist and had hi-jacked a Russian munitions ship from 
Baku, capital of the «Central Caspian Dictatorship», during 
the Tatar attack on that place in 1918, in dramatic circum- 
stances. But he was sadly ignorant of Trapezuntine affairs. 
His meeting with the Exarch is worth quoting at length because 
it probably represents the last Kromniot attempt to tell the 
outside world of their tragic situation: «I received a visit 
from the Greek Bishop of the country, who at once began to 
complain of the general treatment of his neighbours by the 
Turks in that part of the world, though he could advance no 
definite statement of specific cases of oppression and injustice. 
This most reverend and «highly seasoned» pillar of his Church 
succeeded eventually in very nearly reaching the end of my 
patience, for not only was his society highly unpleasant in the 
very small but, up to his arrival, scrupulously clean and 
sanitary retreat in which I was ensconced, but he appeared 
from the very outset to take an entirely erroneous view of his 
own position and that of his countrymen, and spoke rather as 
if he considered the region to be Greek and the Turks to 
be intruders, instead of appreciating that the position was 
absolutely the reverse (sic). Finally I dismissed him rather 
peremptorily, pointing out to him that his people were in the 
Turk’s country and subjects of the Turkish Government, and 
that as the nation of which they claimed to be members was 
at that time actively at war with the Turks, I could not but 


1. Dawkins, loc. cit., 261. 
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Plate 38 Photo: A. А. 
Imera; the town from the north. 


Br eot у 


Plate 39 Photo: A. A. M. B. 
Imera ; the town from the south. Note the remains of terraced fields. 
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be surprised at his attitude, for, if the precedents of the Great 
War were followed, it appeared to me that the least that he 
aud his fellow-countrymen could expect would be to find 
themselves confined in detention-camps, in the same manner 
as the Germans had been confined in England. This very 
straight and unexpected rebuff made his «aromatic» holiness 
«sit up», and I heard afterwards that I had been held up in 
the Greek press along the coast as a most unsuitable repre- 
sentative of my country, and one who should be immediately, 
if not crucified, at any rate degraded. This exhibition of spite 
(Rawlinson adds smugly) in no way affected either my own 
opinions as to the position of the Greeks, or those of my Chiefs 
as to my qualifications to act as their representative '.» 

Once again Kromniot loyalties had been torn between Tur- 
key and Russia. The situation had been aggravated when in 
June r9g16 the Kromniots found themselves, quite literally, in 
the front lines of the Turco- Russian campaign'. After its 
recapture by the Turks, there were reprisals in Trebizond and 
the monastery of St John sheltered refugees who had come into 
the mountains *. The end сате in January 1923 with the depor- 
tations and the infamous transit camp at Маска (Cevezlik) *. 

But within the wrecked towns, a little of the old life goes 


1. A. Rawlinson, Adventures in the Near East 1918-1922, London 
1923, 269-270. It might be added that this intrepid, but obtuse, Colo- 
nel, who was supposed to be supervising the Turkish disarmament 
in the Pontos, himself was to spend most of the rest of his time 
in Turkey in the detention camp at Erzurum, in the company of 
Prince Toumanoff, the Caucasologist. 

2. Allen and Muratoff, op. cit., Maps 28 and 29. At one stage Sou- 
mela seems to have marked the front line. 

3. A. Phosteropoulos in *Agyetov Пбутоу, ix (1941), 155, 157. 

4. See Lysimachos Oeconomos, The Martyrdom of Smyrna and Eastern 
Christendom, London 1922, 26-7, quoting an account of the atroci- 
ties at Macka in the Christian Science Monitor, 31 May 1922, In 1915 
the transit camp at Macka had contributed to the elimination of the 
Armenian population of Trebizond — see Leon Z. Surmelian, I ask you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, New York 1945, caps. 7 and 8, and А. J. Toynbee 
and Lord Bryce, Armenian atrocities : the murder of a nation, London 
1915, 10- II; passim. 
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on. For four days we did not look to our purses or our unne- 
cessary supplies of food. Every night a muhtar, like Ahmet 
Kalajci at Imera, would take one look at us and disappear into 
his house, to re-emerge, some time later, wearing a suit and 
hat to take over the responsibilities of hospitality with genero- 
sity and seriousness. The protracted process would unfold when 
rugs, cushions and tea were brought. From the roofs women 
would peer, struggling with the requirements of modesty. Old 
men would gather to question our guide, Ali Sahin of Kanali 
Kóprü, about us. Children would skirmish around, approaching 
so closely under cover that an officious elder would have to 
chase them away and the game would start again. Finally huge 
trays of food came, evidently levied on the village as a sort of 
corvée: mezés, then (on different occasions), kuma, tar- 
hana, black bread, butter, eggs, dol mas, fasolyas, tatli, 
honey, voghurt, fruit and more tea—Mynas could not have eaten 
better. Later in the evening we would be led to a prepared room 
where a grave boy waited with water to wash our hands and 
feet. The men finished their final cigarettes and left, but for 
long after we would hear the whispers of the women and smell 
the horses nearby. This cannot have changed much, while 
the modern Kromniots were, in late August, threshing in the 
old way, their flint-embedded sledges endlessly gyrating round 
the floors. And in the Parcharia of the Kolat Dag, on the 
watershed between Soumela and Kromni, long -haired cattle 
still blunder through the clouds in the Pontic Gates '. 


A. A. M. B. 


1. See The Times, 21 November 1962. 
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18. The tomb of Metropolitan Constantios 103—108 


CHURCHES EAST OF TREBIZOND 
19. The Santa District 108— 129 


Monuments in the city 
17. Convent of the Panagia Theoskepastos (Plates 40 - 44, fig. 11) 


The convent of the Virgin Covered by God' (Kizlar Ma- 
nastir) stands on the slopes of Boz Tepe, overlooking the 
eastern suburb of Trebizond. Apart from the Armenian mona- 


* For Part 1, see Selina Ballance, Anthony Bryer and David 
Winfield, 'Aoyeiov Ilóvrov, xxviii (1966-7), 233-308. Circumstances 
prevent Mr Winfield from publishing the churches named on page 234 
of Part 1 in this section; they will be presented next year in Part 3, 
together with further churches which I recorded in the Pontos in 1967. 
Mr Winfield notes that the caption to Plate 25, p. 279 of Part 1 
should read «Door of chapel in the lower village of Stavri». This 
chapel stands on the other side of the river from the one illustrated 
in Plate 27, p. 281. Mr Winfield suggests that the «лоотораїсторас» 
of the inscription at the monastery of St John the Forerunner at 
Imera (p. 298 and n. 1 of Part 1) is more probably interpreted as the 
architect, or master mason, than the chief choirmaster. Rade Boro- 
vic (Neimar), designer of the Serbian monastery of L jubostinja (1402 - 4) 
inscribes himself thus on its doorstep. «The term is still current in 
Cyprus, but seems to mean more generally 'foreman'.» I am most 
grateful to Miss Sally Harvey, Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge, 
aud to Mr Peter Nickol of York University for helping me survey 
monuments in the Pontos in 1967, and to Mrs Selina Ballance for 
drawing the plans in Fig. 12 of this section. 

I, The epithet is rarely found. The Panagia Theoskepasté at 
Paphos, Cyprus, takes its name because the Virgin is said to have 
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stery of the All Saviour (Amenap’rikh ; Kaymakli), it is the 
only medieval religious house of the city to survive until 
the Exchange of Populations. Its walls enclose about a quar- 
ter of an acre of steep, rocky ground; the entrance, cells and 
domestic buildings stand at the bottom (north) of the compound 
and the cemetery at the top. Like many Trapezuntine mona- 
steries it is built round a cave chapel, which is the source ofa 
holy spring '. It has been suggested that this cavern, whose 


protected the church during а seventh - century Arab attack by shrou- 
ding it in athick mist (Rupert Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, London 1956, 
142). The same sort of situation occurred in about 1222 when Melik 
was besieging Trebizond from a camp near St Eugenios. Through 
intervention of the Virgin and St Eugenios the city was protected by 
a storm of thunder, rain and hail. The disheartened barbarians gallo- 
ped over nearby cliffs in their panic (Lazaropoulos in А. Рарадор(оји- 
los- Kerameus, Fontes Trapezuntini, i, St. Pétersbourg 1897/Amster- 
dam 1965, 127). Again in 1336 Sheikh Hasan was driven away from 
the palisade of St Kerykos and Mount Minthrion, above the Тћео- 
skepastos, by а God -sent deluge of rain. (Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 
64-5). But there is nothing definite to connect either of these stories 
with the epithet given to the Theoskepastos. 

I. E. g. St Sabbas, Vazelon, Soumela, the Panagia Kremasté 
in Matzouka and, perhaps Peristera, where the cave church to the 
south of the monastery may represent the original site of the mona- 
stic settlement. Cave monasteries are common enough in the Ortho- 
dox world and flourished also among Trebizond's neighbours in the 
fourteenth century (e.g. Vardzia in Georgia, the cave church near 
SS Theodores- Mangup in the Crimea — see О. Г. Dombrovsky, Freski 
srednevekovogo Kryma, Kiev 1966, 78-89 — and the cave of St Gre- 
gory near Karloukovo in Bulgaria — see Dora Panayotova, Bulgarian 
Mural Paintings of the 14th Century, Sofia 1966, 65-74). But in the 
Pontos there seems to have been a special devotion to holy caves 
and springs (which, for instance, at Soumela, the Dragon's Well of 
Alexios II — Лоахоутолтүйсді — the «Milk Fountain» of Kaymakli on 
Boz Tepe and the cold spring of the Theoskepastos, were, and some- 
times still are, claimed to have curative properties). Doubtless these 
caves and springs satisfied the ancient requirements of popular rural 
religion. But their cult seems largely to have been established during 
the period of insecurity which lasted from 1071 until the early four- 
teenth century. In the (occasionally suspect) ballads of the Gabrades 
and in Lazaropoulos interpretation of the superhuman deeds of the 
early Komnenoi, this became the «heroic» period of Trapezuntine 
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entrance is in the middle of the compound, was once а Mi- 
thraeum '. It is about тохбт. 

The convent was founded, or endowed, during the reign 
of Alexios III (1349-90). No charter or typikon survives 


history. But it was also a period of administrative breakdown and 
invasion (the Seljuks took Trebizond itself briefly in the decades 
after Mantzikiert). During these years the caves of the steep valleys 
of the Pontos may well have become local refuges from the ravages 
of both Ghazis and Akritai. See, e. g., W. Fischer, «Trapezus im 
elften und zwólften Jahrhundert. Ein Stück byzantinischer Provin- 
cial - Geschichte, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kritik der Anna Komnena», 
Mitteilungen des Instituts für österreichische Geschichtsforschung, X, 
2 (Innsbruck 1889), 177 - 207. 

I. Franz et Eugéne Cumont, Voyage d'Exploration archéologique 
dans le Pont et la Petite Arménie, Bruxelles 1906 (Studia Pontica II), 
367-8. Unlike the St Sabbas' caves below Mithras' own Mt Minthrion 
(Boz Tepe), there is no real evidence for Franz Cumont's supposition 
that the Theoskepastos harboured a former Mithraic shrine. But there 
are hints that Mithras was remembered well into the Middle Ages in 
Trebizond — if only because Lazaropoulos made St Eugenios so ener- 
getic in suppressing the cult. In 1438 Pero Tafur called Trebizond the 
«Samothrace (Salmotracia) of old» (Travels and Adventures 1435 - 1438, 
ed. Malcolm Letts, London 1926, 130), which A. A. Vasiliev believed 
might refer to «Sol Mithras» («A note on Pero Tafur», Byzantion, x 
(1935), 65-6). Secondly there is the indication of the coin types of 
the Trapezuntine asper. From the reign of Alexios II (1297-1330), if 
not before, the figures of the emperor and of St Eugenios were shown 
on horseback (see, e.g., O. Retowski, Die Miinzen der Komnenen von 
Trapezunt, Moskau 1910, 135ff and Pl. xi). This was in accordance 
with an eastern Anatolian fashion of the mid-thirteenth century, 
which had already been followed by the Seljuks, Cilician Armenians 
and, later, the Turkmans (see, e.g., Rodolfo Ratto, Monnaies Byzanti- 
nes et d'autres pays contemporaines a l'époque byzantine (1930), 
Amsterdam 1959, Prr. rviii and 1xviii). The style eventually reached 
fourteenth - century Serbia, but its thirteenth - century Anatolian 
introduction could well have been connected with the requirements of 
the Mongol tamgha tribute. In Trebizond, however, the interpretation 
of St Eugenios on horseback is distinctive. The patron saint is shown 
in strikingly the same manner as Trapezuntine coins of Alexander 
Severus and Gordian had depicted Меп -Mithra on his horse — see 
Franz Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra, London 1956, 18 and Fig. 2. 
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(although there is a fourteenth-or fifteenth-century seal '), 
and its medieval history is known from contradictory reports 
of the now lost imperial inscriptions in the cavern and from 
Panaretos. At some date after 1357 Eudokia, Despoina of Si- 
nope, widow of its emir Taceddin and daughter of Alexios II 
may have taken the veil in the Theoskepastos as the nun 
Euphemia '. Wall paintings in the narthex of the cave church 


1. Gustave Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l'Empire Byzantin, 
Paris 1884, 292. Obv. Virgin orans with inscription: мр OV Н OEO- 
СКЕПАСТОС. Rev. SS George and Theodore. 

2. Ed. Odysseus Lampsides, Mıyañà vob Ilavaoévov zegi тфу Me- 
yahov Коџуђуфу, Athens 1958, 72" ; ibidem, Хбриғахта еіс tò XQoovixóv 
Махал IIavaoérov, “Agyetov Ilóvrov, xxiii (1959), 48-53. Curiously 
the inscription in the Theoskepastos which refers to Eudokia was 
noted only by Fallmerayer ; Tournefort and Texier, who should have seen 
it before the repainting of 1843, do not mention it, and no tra- 
veller refers to the Eudokia inscription thereafter. This suggests that 
it was not part of the imperial group and might therefore have been 
painted at a different time. Millet's interpretation of Fallmerayer’s 
engraving of the inscription runs : Eó6oxía X(oQwoto)o yagute ed | дефе- 
отаху ў бих tod Өғоў xai | "AyyéAr Еда 7 povayn | ў pape tod 'Hodv- 
vou [н MAMH TOY IONH]. The identification of this Eudokia is tricky. 
Assuming that «иаџцт) in fact indicates «grandmother» (although 
Panaretos uses «лроџаџџиј» once for «grandmother» and «рации» once 
for either «grandmother» or «stepmother» 80“, 78"), no obvious candi- 
dates present themselves. Eudokia Palaiologine, grandmother of John 
III, spent her last widowed years politically active in Trebizond in 
1301-2 and was probably buried in St Gregory of Nyssa (where the 
four imperial portraits were destroyed in 1863). Eudokia «Gül Hatun» 
of Georgia, grandmother of John IV, died before her husband in 1395. 
The grandmother of Alexios III (whose original name was John) was 
the daughter of Века Jaqeli of Samtzkhé; if she was a Eudokia, 
she died before her husband Alexios II. Then there is Eudokia, 
daughter of Alexios III, who married first Taceddin, emir of Limnia, 
and then Constantine Dejanovic', but she may have been buried in 
St Constantine (so claims Joannides ; the unreliable Hypsilantes 
confuses the issue; Dr Lampsides argues that it was Eudokia 
daughter of Alexios II who was depicted both in St Constantine and 
the Theoskepastos ; the St Constantine paintings were also destroyed 
in 1863). The solution of Fallmerayer and Miller is that Eudokia - 
Euphemia was mistress of Alexios III, by whom he had an otherwise 
unknown son John. This (unless Alexios had two mistresses) seems 
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showed Eirene, the spirited dowager despoina, holding a model 
of the narthex and standing with her son Alexios III and his 
wife Theodora Kantakouzene, who held a golden disc. Texier 
states that Alexios' imperial robes were white. This was the 
Trapezuntine and late Byzantine colour of mourning ; Alexios 
had worn white at the funeral of the Grand Duke Niketas. 
The Emperor was perhaps mourning the death of his natural 
son and heir, Andronikos, who fell from a palace window in 
1376. The twenty-one year old Despot was buried in the 
Theoskepastos by his mother and his «uduun» (2 stepmother, 
? grandmother) His tomb was rifled by the Turks in the 
seventeenth century, but (according to Fallmerayer) its niche is 


unlikely because «Eudokia's» claim to fame would surely be that she 
was also mother of Alexios' illegitimate heir, the Despot Andronikos, 
who would be mentioned rather than the obscure John. Noting Fallme- 
rayers epigraphic uncertainties, Dr Lampsides solution is that his 
“H MAMH TOY IONH® could be read as «н МЕГАЛН KOMNHNH»?. This is an 
ingenious idea, but the young widow Eudokia, daughter of Alexios II, 
is in any case the most plausible candidate, whether as grandmother 
of an otherwise unknown John, or simply as «Grand Komnene». But 
she was probably not the first imperial nun at the Theoskepastos. 
Her step-sister Anna Anachoutlou, restorer of the Trapezuntine 
monastery of St Euthymios in Jerusalem, was a nun before her thir- 
teen-day reign in 1341. No other nunnery is known in the Empire, 
and in any case the Theoskepastos seems to have served the same 
purpose as a place of enforced retirement for princesses as the nearby 
St Sabbas did for ex - Emperors. Anna probably went to the Theoske- 
pastos when Andronikos III killed her brother and step - brother on 
his accession to the throne in 1330. See Panaretos, passim ; Jac. Ph. 
Fallmerayer, Original- Fragmente, Chroniken, Inschriften und anderes 
Material zur Geschichte des Kaiserthums Trapezunt, Munich 1843 - 4, 
i, 66, 102; ii, 96; Gabriel Millet, «I,es monastères et les églises de 
Trébizonde», Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, xix (1895), 438 ; 
Athanasios Komnenos Hypsilantes, Та. perà ту GAoow, ed. С. Aptho- 
nides, Constantinople 1870, 7-11 ; Sabbas Ioannides, "Тоторса xai Era- 
психу) Тоалебођутос, Constantinople 1870, 236; Charles Texier, Des- 
cription de l'Arménie, la Perse et la Mésopotamie, Paris 1842, i, 50-1; 
ibidem, Asie Mineure, Paris 1862, 597-8; ibidem and R. Popplewell 
Pullan, Byzantine architecture illustrated by a series of the earliest 
Christian edifices in the East, London 1864, 201, Pl. xvi; William 
Miller, Trebizond, the last Greek Empire, London 1926, 45, 64-5. 
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probably that shown in Fig. rr. Manuel III was buried in the 
convent in r417 and the remains of his son Alexios IV, 
assassinated in 1429, were first brought there before the parri 
cide John IV transferred them to a splendid tomb outside the 
Chrysokephalos. There were two other notable tombs within 
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Fig. 11. The parckklesion of the Theoskepastos. 


the convent: of the «neo martyr» Paraskevas, a primate of 
Trebizond who was strangled by the pasha in 1659 (in which 
year Patriarch Paisios of Jerusalem celebrated the liturgy in 
the Theoskepastos), and of Metropolitan Constantios (died 1879) '. 


I. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 7329, 78155, 815; Mgr Chrysanthos Phi- 
lippides, «'H *Exxinoia Тоалебодутос», “Agyetov Ilóvrov, iv-v (1933), 
387, 442-51, 694, 706, Pll. 54-8; V. Laurent, «L'assassinat d'Alexis 
IV, Empereur de Trébizonde (+ 1429)», "Арјећоу Ilóvtov, хх (1955), 
138-143 ; Phaidon Koukoules, «Sur les coutumes des Byzantins rela- 
tives à la mort», Actes du IVe Congrès International des Études By- 
zantines (1934), Sofia 1935, 238-241 ; ibidem, BuCavtiva@yv toc xai zoh- 
twpóc, iv, Athens 1951, 243-8; Texier and Fallmerayer, locc. citt. 
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Until 1889-98 a large and ruinous medieval hall stood 
below and tothe north of the entrance to the cave church. 
Fallmerayer «had the courage» (in Hell's words) to believe 
that this was a sort of subsidiary, or summer palace of the 
Grand Komnenoi. The story is repeated by other nineteenth - 
century travellers who did not have access to Fallmerayer ; 
perhaps it was a tale that the nuns told visitors. There is no 


Plate 40. The ruins of the medieval hall at the Theoskepastos 
from the south-east, after Tournefort (1701). In the background 
is St Eugenios (with minaret) and the upper citadel of Trebizond. 


documentary evidence for it, but the later Komnenoi were 
clearly attached to the place. All agree that the building was 
very large. It might be that marked in the bottom right hand 
corner of the Theoskepastos compound in Bordier’s drawing of 
1609. It is almost certainly the imposing ruin shown in the 
bottom left hand corner of 7ournefort’s engraving of 1701 
(see Pl. 40). Lynch wrote of «the summer residence or pleasure - 
house whence the Grand Komnenoi used to survey their beau- 
teous capital. I can well remember the ruin of this palace, 
with its blank windows.. Alas! this fragment has disappea- 
red to make room for an ugly guest-house which the avari- 
cious nuns have built in its place». The guest - house is the 
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present gutted north block, but it is possible that the building 
to the north- west of the cavern incorporates some vestiges of 
the medieval hall '. 

Bordier visited the Theoskepastos in 1609. About twenty 
yards to the west of the enclosure he found a community of 
four or five monks. They served a painted church which he 
believed to be very old. A fine fountain stood within the porch 
of the church, fed by a channel from the holy spring which 
rises beside the altar of the nunnery cave church. The monks 
were guardians of the somewhat idiorhythmic nuns, and took 
him into the Theoskepastos, which was «clos en forme d'ovalle, 
denviron deux arpants de terre, ou y a sept ou huit maisonet- 
tes, ou habite dix ou douze femmes religieuses, qui ont en ce 
lieu leur petite église, que l'on nous fit voir, par le moyen de 
deux caloyers qui nous y guidérent, et vindrent deux femmes 
assé aagées pour nous ouvrir la porte de leur Eglise ; et sont 
ces religieuses vestues ainsy que caloyers, ormis la coiffeure 
qui est dun grand voille noir, qui leur couvre la teste et les 
espaulles, jusques a la cinture Les religieuses estoient retirées 
en leur chambre, qui ne parurent point, et croy quelle ont 
chascun leur petit jardin, parce que nous en voyons quantité, 
tous clos de haye. Elles sortent par tout le monastére, mais 
non hors lenclos diceluy. Les deux femmes que nous vismes 


1. Henry Fanshawe Tozer, Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia 
Minor, London 1881, 460; le colonel Rottiers, Itinéraire de Tiflis à 
Constantinople, Bruxelles 1829, 200; Pitton de Tournefort, A voyage 
into the Levant, London 1717, ii, 175-6; ed. Mgr Chrysanthos Phi- 
lippides, «Relation d'un voyage en Orient par Julien Bordier, écuyer 
de Jean Gontaut, Baron de Salignac, ambassadeur à Constantinople 
(1604 - 1612)», 'Aoxetov Пбуто“, pl. opp. p. 128 (cf. Archives historiques 
de la Gascogne, Paris/Auch 1888, fasc. 16); Jac. Ph. Fallmerayer, loc. 
cit. and Fragmente aus dem Orient, Stuttgart/Tübingen 1845/München 
1963 ; ibidem, Schriften und Tagebücher, München/Leipzig 1913, 150- 
62; Н. Е. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and Studies, London 1901/Ве!- 
rut 1965, i, 31; M. Marengo, «Trébizonde», Missions Catholiques, xi 
(1879), 315; Ignace Xavier- Morand Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Tur- 
quie et en Perse, Paris 1854, i, 386 ; Menas Vadapet Byhshkean, 
History of the Pontos which is on the Black Sea, (in Armenian) Ve- 
nice (San Lazzaro) 1819, 78, who also gives the inscriptions. 
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97 
estoient celles qui faisoient le service des autres, comme con- 
verses, La verité est que ce lieu est fort propre a la vie soli- 
taire et contemplative, estant décoré de quantité d'arbres, de 
cyprés et grands oliviers, dans lesquels sont tres-grands et 
gros ceps de vignes...» '. 

It is curious that Bordier did not note that the conventual 
church was a cavern; he drew it as a free standing building 
in his plan of Trebizond. His appears to be the only record of 
the monks’ church outside the enclosure. 

The convent consisted, until 1843, of the painted cave 
church, some individual cells and the ruined hall. Its whole 
aspect was changed after 1843. Among many nineteenth - cen- 
tury accounts the following unpublished description by George 
Finlay in 1850 is the most useful:* «The church is situated in 
a cavern which is enclosed by a wall in front, and a vestibule 
forming one side of the court of the convent. It is the first 
convent of nuns of the Greek church that appeared to me clean 
and orderly. But the taste of the late abbess for neatness has 
ruined one of the most interesting monuments of the time of 
the imperial Comnenes of Trebizond. On the wall of the church 
or sacred cavern of the Ilavayia Феосхеластос іп 1701 Tourne- 


1. Bordier, ed. Chrysanthos, 124 - 5. In 1879 Marengo (loc. cit.) described 
the nuns and their life in almost the same terms. «Il n'est habité 
aujourd'hui que par quelques femmes vétues de noir, ressemblant 
plus à des mendiantes qu'à des religieuses. Je suis entré dans leurs 
cellules. Un petit lit étendu par terre, une cruche d'eau, un panier 
suspendu au mur et contenant un peu de pain, quelques olives et du 
fromage, un tableau de la sainte Vierge devant lequel brüle une lampe, 
voilà tout l'ameublement... On ne fait de cuisine qu'aux grandes 
solennités. Chaque religieuse prend ses repas séparément et vit des 
aumónes qu'elle recueille. Les soeurs ont soin de l'église et travail- 
lent à des ouvrages d'aiguille pour les gens du pays.» A later visitor 
was impressed by the fact that the abbess would volountarily resign 
when she felt too old for the office, to make way for a younger nun- 
see George Lamley, «Russia nearing Trebizond», Country Life, xxxix, 
1001, (11 March 1916), 329 - 331. 

2. Journal: Memoranda during a tour to... Sinope, Trebizond, 
and Samsoun (Amisos) іп 1850 ; MS К. 8. 9. of the British School of 
Archaeology in Athens, ff. 29 - 31. 
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fort saw the portraits of Alexios III, his wife Theodora and 
his mother Irene, but he copied the inscriptions without noti- 
cing how important it was to have exact drawings of these 
curious paintings. The vestibule had protected the portraits 
of Alexios and his family from injury by weather and the 
reverence of the nuns and of the people of Trebizond, for the 
founder of this much prized monastery had secured them from 
unholy hands. In August 1840 Fallmerayer, the modern histo- 
rian of Trebizond, saw them well preserved: Alexios III, the 
empress Theodora, the empress mother Irene and the princess 
Eudocia, and he fortunately made a facsimile of the inscrip- 
tions which have been engraved by Pfaffenhoffen in his work 
on the coins of Trebizond.' I now found everything destroyed. 
In 1843 an abbess who loved splendour and was anxious to 
revive religious feelings in the minds of the people of Tre- 
bizond obtained the consent of the Bishop to have the walls of 
the church on the outside within the vestibule new plastered 
and painted. The school master of Trebizond’ was called into 
council and wrote the inscriptions now to be seen beside 
the wretched modern paintings. The figures now present 
themselves as the spectator looks towards the Church: 
Panagia; Empress Theodora /Church door/ Alexios. Grand 
Comnenos. Andronicus. Over the figure of Andronicus are the 
verses written by the schoolmaster : 

"Av0oc Коџтђуду ' Avógóvixov tov uéyav 

Moioa xoataa é£éAaoe тоб fov. 

Ош" oix épelabe ђАужђе градио 

Одд dvópov ўоос̧, ёилоєлоботс то 0póvo. 

"Eouóv 88 лаута yaoltwr uovooroógov 

Хооф хадетовг tH дєбоо orevotdtw. * 

I. Е. de Pfaffenhoffen, Essai sur les Aspres Сотпепа 5, ou 
Blanc d'Argent de Trébisonde, Paris 1847. 

2. Almost certainly Finlay’s guide Perikles Triantaphyllides (1818 - 
1871), the historian of Trebizond. 

3. Cf. Millet, loc. cit., whose version has some different rea- 
dings: 1.3 «hfuxijc»; 1.4 «“аудобтутос» and 1.6 «t@de tH». For the ori- 
ginal inscription, see Sp. Lampros’ version of Fallmerayer's text, «’Ext- 
tupBtov “Avdgovixou vóðov vioo °АЛғ оо Г” Коџуђуоб at9voxoárooog Tou- 
лебодутос», Néog 'EAAnvouvü)uov, xiii (1916), 51 - 5. 
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Plate 41. Eirene, Alexios III and Theodora, after 

Тежегз engraving in Asie Mineure. Texier saw the 

narthex paintings in 1839. The inscriptions are gar- 

bled, Texier admitted that the figures were re-arran- 

ged, and they have been «improved» by the engra- 

ver. But this is the only indication of the scene 
before it was repainted in 1843. 


Plate 42. Narthex of the Theoskepastos cave church, 

showing the paintings of 1843, after Dulany Hunter, 

«The Princes of Trebizond», Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

xxvii (New York 1899), 23. At one time there was 

a wooden and glass screen across the narthex. Cf. 
Chrysanthos, Pl. 54. 
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Plate 43. The parekklesion іп Fig. 11, іп 1962. То the 
right is the narthex of the cave church shown in Plate 42. 


Plate 44. Courtyard of the convent, from the south-east, in 

1967. The entrance to the cave church is bottom left, part 

of the guest-house which replaced the medieval hall is on 

the right and the entrance to the convent is under the bel- 

fry. The foundations of the building, centre left, may incor- 
porate part of the medieval hall. 
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«And over the church door the commemoration of the act 
of barbarism : 


'Avexawía0n xai &boygagía0n ,awpy’. ' 


«Within the cavern-church on the left looking to the altar, 
near the end of the iconostasis, are figures of Constantine and 
Helena with imperial crowns and robes like those that appear 
on some of the Byzantine coins. The Emperor has a crown 
ornamented with pearls and fillets with pearls. The empress 
has a crown with pearls. The interior painting of the church 
is interesting as it is older than the year 1390 since its founder 
or rebuilder and redecorator died in that year;* Alexios III 
though called the founder having done what the abbess of 1843 
did only on a more magnificent scale and adding new buil- 
dings and new endowments. I drank of the holy water that 
flows from the rock near the altar and then turned to look 
from the ruined refectory or Hall of the Grand Comnenes on 
the city and the sea in order not to feel too angry with the 
good bishop Constantinos who as Fallmerayer tells us was fond 


I. The first line and date only of a 5-line inscription declaring 
that the narthex had been restored and repainted under the Metro- 
politan Constanti(njos and the abbess Zosima in January 1843 -see 
Millet, loc. cit. 


2. The paintings of the church, which are more interesting for 
their iconography than for their execution, have been fully described 
by Gabriel Millet and D. Talbot Rice (Byzantine Painting at Trebi- 
zond, London 1936, 40-65, 116 - 120, Pll. xvi-xxiv). Millet (who saw 
them in 1893) believed the paintings generally to date from the period 
of Andronikos' burial in 1376. Professor Talbot Rice (who first saw 
the paintings in 1929) concluded that there were two layers, the upper 
seventeenth or eighteenth-century painting closely following the 
lower fourteenth - century work. There are certainly two layers in 
parts, but the paintings have greatly deteriorated since. In 1959 the 
following could be made out: on the south wall, Pilate, part of the 
judgement of Christ and three saints' heads in medallions ; on the 
north wall part of the crucifixion, two medallions and two standing 
saints. In the apse the central sections of the communion of the 
apostles and Christ on the altar were in better condition. The cave 
is partly inhabited and is also used for stabling ; I was not able to 
enter it in 1962 or 1967. 
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of spending hours at this monastery. To expiate his prattling 
with the nuns he probably concerted with the Abbess the 
replastering the vestibule of the Church. 

«The view from the ruined hall is splendid and no very 
large sum would be necessary to restore its roof. The view of 
Trebizond in Tournefort represents the ruined building in the 
foreground with three windows. Fallmerayer was right to visit 
this spot frequently. I could only pay it four visits and have 
no taste for trying to describe feelings.» 

Building continued in the Theoskepastos throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century. A large and spacious 
range was added (probably after 1889) on the north side of the 
courtyard. A belfry was erected beside the hall. To the north - 
east of the cave church a small chapel was built, probably to 
encase the rock - cut tomb niche of Andronikos. In 1929 Talbot 
Rice found this niche «filled with the skulls and bones of a 
number of individuals»'. The western end of the chapel abuts 
the side of the narthex of the cave church (the altars of the 
chapel and the church stood almost at right angles). The sou- 
{етп side of the chapel is largely cut into the rock. It has a 
single window on the northern side. Beside the north door a 
now blocked door led into the narthex of the cavern church. 
Тће chief curiosity of the chapel was its drum and dome, 
which have now been destroyed. The octagonal drum with 
eight tall windows stood over 2 m. high and was surmounted 
by a shallow onion dome. 

The large plain church of St Constantine which Metro- 
politan Constantios (1830-79) built in the south - east corner 
of the nunnery walls is of a more conventional nineteenth - 
century Trapezuntine pattern. It is a single -apse basilica and 
had a simple barrel vault. There is a single west door and 
an eastern. window in the naos which overlooks the apse. Its 
outside western and southern measurements are 6.00 X 8.32 m. 


1. D. Talbot Rice, «Notice on some religious buildings in the 
city and vilayet of Trebizond», Byzantion, v (1929 - 30), 61. It may be 
the same cave to which he refers in Byzantine Painting at Trebizond, 
116, as having had battered wallpaintings in which two figures of 
saints could be distinguished, If so, there is no trace of them today. 
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It is difficult to conceive the purpose of this church. The 
Theoskepastos was one of the nine nineteenth - century Greek 
parishes of Trebizond and it could possibly have been built 
as the parish church. There was also a mixed parish school ' 
and in 1879 there is mention of a women’s prison attached 
to the nunnery. ' 


18. The tomb of Metropolitan Constantios (Plate 45) 


At the highest point of the Theoskepastos enclosure, Me- 
tropolitan Constantios (1830-79) erected his own mausoleum’. 
It is a simpler and somewhat cruder version of the tombs of 


Plate 45. The tomb of Metropolitan Constantios 
(1830 - 1879) in 1967. In the background is the 
church of St Constantine and the convent walls. 


1. Chrysanthos, op. cit., 792. There is a note on the school by 
«G. Th.» in Xenophanes, v (1907), 498-9, which I have not seen. 

2. Marengo, loc. cit. The Greek and Armenian communities had 
their own prisons. The Armenians used theirs occasionally for those 
who became too friendly with the American Protestant missionaries. 

3. Marengo, loc. cit. 
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Solomon Bagration and of Alexios ГУ', and consists of a re- 
ctangular stone sarcophagus (1.80 X 2.36 m.) surmounted by 
four pillars carrying a cupola, Within the cupola are paintings 
of the Pantokrator and of the four Evangelists. A much dama- 
ged inscription runs round the whole ellipse proclaiming that 
the mausoleum had been built by the hand of the Metropolitan 
in 1851 — in other words almost thirty years before this inde- 
fatigable church builder died. Even before his death lamps 
would burn at each corner of the tomb. 

Alfred Biliotti, British vice-consul in ‘Trebizond, wrote 
to his ambassador on 29 April 1879: 

«The death and funeral of the venerable Orthodox Greek 
Archbishop Constantios of Trebizond, at the advanced age of 
105 ", has been the occasion of such demonstrations of respect 
on the part of Christians of all Creeds, as well as of Mussul- 
mans, that it may interest your Excellency to have a few 
details on the subject. 

«Monsignor Constantios, a native of Trebizond, held the 
Archiepiscopal See of this town since (1830). Though not 
a perfect scholar, he was a man of sense and a true Christian. 
He endowed Trebizond with two schools, one for girls and the 
other for boys, and built a cathedral mostly out of his income. 
He purchased entirely at his expense the present episcopal 
palace, erected fountains &c. He lived himself with the grea- 
test frugality, but sustained whole Greek families, and ex- 
tended his charity to paupers of other creeds, Mussulmans not 

1. See Part 1 of this article, 246-251; Robert Curzon, Armenia, 
London, 1854, 7; Bedi Kartlisa, xxv (1968), 214-7. 

2. Marengo indicates, however, that the tomb was built in 1860. 

3. In March and October 1877 Biliotti estimated his age as 96; 
in 1879 Marengo gave it as 88 (PRO FO 195/1141 ; Marengo, (loc. cit.) 
Biliotti had been concerned with the appointment of a coadjutor in 
1877, as Metropolitan Constantios was no longer able to «attend perso- 
nally to the business of his see». Bishop Gennadios of Charioupolis 
was appointed before the end of the year (see also Chrysanthos, op. 
cit., 639-641). There is no evidence that this bishop was appointed 
as a result of Biliotti’s letter to the British Ambassador, but it is 
interesting that a British vice -consul should have felt obliged and 
able to secure the appointment of a Greek bishop at this time. 
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excepted. He was therefore considered a saint by his co-reli- 
gionists, and held in high veneration by the rest of the po- 
pulation. 

«During the three days when his mortal remains were 
laying in state in the cathedral, thousands of Greek, Armenian 
and Mussulman men, women and children were in constant 
attendance. 

«As no money was found in his possession on his death, 
the Greek Community undertook to defray the expense of the 
funeral... Food and alms were distributed to the poor. 

«All the Greek priests of the Diocese, about a hundred, 
assisted at the funeral, which took place yesterday... 

«The deceased Archbishop had, during his life time, erected 
his tomb in (the Theoskepastos)... The procession had there- 
fore to pass through the whole width of the town, whose 
streets were thronged with people. All the shops in the Bazars 
were shut, and besides the whole population of the town, 
which had turned out of doors, many peasants, Turks inclu- 
ded, had come from the surrounding villages. Several of the 
latter were, no doubt, attracted by curiosity. A funeral of an 
Orthodox Archbishop (Greek Prelates are carried to the grave 
arrayed in their episcopal robes, and seated in an armchair) 
not having been witnessed since half a century. But many of 
the Mussulmans were moved by veneration for the memory 
of the deceased. 

«A circumstance which also induced many Mussulmans to 
take part in the funeral, is that a few years ago Monsignor 
Constantios had followed to the grave, with part of his clergy, 
the remains of an old Mufti of Trebizond, who was his friend. 

«Among the thousands of Turkish men, women and chil- 
dren who lined the streets, and exceeded, I believe, the number 
of Christians, there was not a word, nor a sign on which an 
unbecoming construction could be placed; on the contrary 
their attitude was most respectful... The ceremony was ended 
by alast oration which was delivered on the tomb by the 
Greek head schoolmaster...» ' 


1. PRO F.O. 195/1238 
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Metropolitan Constantios had presided over the most fruit- 
ful stage in the emergence of the Greeks of his eparchy. When 
he came to his see, the Russian invasion of 1829 and the abor- 
tive Dere Bey siege of Trebizond in 1833 mark one of the 
lowest points in Pontic history. But the improved administra- 
tion and taxation system of the Pashas of the Haznadaroghlu 
family and the increasing local authority of the Porte brought 
security to the province. The liberties granted to the rayas in 
1839 and 1856 and the Athens - trained school masters who came 
out to the Trebizond Frontisterion contributed to the process 
of «re-hellenisation». In the Pontos this movement was even 
swifter and more intense than in other Greek areas of the 
Ottoman Empire because of the great prosperity brought by 
the re-opening of the Tabriz route, in 1830. In fact «re-hel- 
lenisation» and the opening up of Anatolia to Western com- 
merce went hand in hand. Greek sclools followed the new rail- 
way line from Smyrna as it was built inland. In areas too 
remote to be touched by this prosperity, such as the Cappado- 
cian villages Dawkins visited, there was little revival of Ana- 
tolian Greek culture. 

In Trebizond about twenty families, such as the Phostero- 
poulos with their banking connections in Russia and Greece, 
became particularly prosperous. Their town houses are still 
imposing. But, unlike, perhaps, other areas, the comparatively 
concentrated prosperity of the Greek merchants of the city 
seems also to have reached the Greek settlements of the coun- 
try—through endowments to the Church or through family 
connections with the villages where many great merchant fami- 
lies had their origins and would spend the summer months. 
Thus the Phosteropoulos family of Trebizond had relatives in 
the mountain village of Imera as well as in Chios and Athens '. 


1. The Phosteropoulos family house is now the old Postahane 
(1904) in Trebizond. Bayan Aliye Asurbayli has kindly shown me a 
Russian diary of 1896/7 in her possession, which contains a brief 
family chronicle of the Phosteropouloi. Iakobos Phosteropoulos (born 
Imera 1867/8) married in 1896 Evanthia Krokou (born Chios 1868), 
daughter of Eirene and Demetrios Krokou. Their children were : 
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So also the income of a monastery such as Soumela increased 
tenfold between 1840 and 1904—a substantial proportion of the 
alms and endowments coming from Pontic Greeks in Russia '. 

To a limited extent, therefore, the «re-hellenisation» of 
the Pontos was a by-product of British political and commer- 
cial concern to keep the overland route to India open. The 
commercial hey-day came іп the years after 1845, when the 
P. & O. Steamship Company started a regular service between 
Southampton and Trebizond. The peak was reached in 1860, 
when more trade passed through Trebizond than ever before, 
and possibly since. By 1867 W. G. Palgrave, British consul in 
Trebizond, was forced to conclude a long report on the status 
of Greeks in the Pontus by comparison with the Turks, with 
the words «They (the Greeks) do not aim at equality, which 
they have already got, but at mastery»’. 

But the overland route was already declining. The Suez 


Ourania (born Trebizond 1897), Orestes (born Trebizond 1899), Chry- 
santhe (born Athens 1900) and Artemis (born Soghuksu 1904). Members 
of the family occur quite frequently in the Soumela visitors’ book up 
to 1921 (Soumela MS 5). Some scraps of account books in the crypt 
of the church of the monastery of Choutoura (Hudra, near Gimii- 
shane) indicate that the Phosteropoulos Brothers helped handle the 
monastery finances and that they invested part of its capital in 
Greece in 1909. 

1. Taking every tenth year as an example, the income of Sou- 
mela was in 1840 38,735 grosia; in 1850 19,783 gr. ; in 1860 43,736 gr. ; 
in 1870 101,176 gr.; in 1880 77,918 gr.; in 1890 118,072 gr.; in 1900 
241,095 gr. and in 1904 (the penultimate year recorded) 414,262 gr. One 
hundred grosia comprised the Ottoman gold pound of 51 -O - 64. The 
monastery owned fifteen villages in 1890 but relied heavily on flu- 
ctuating alms. The annual accounts were inserted in Soumela MS 8 
(in the Archaeological Museum, Ankara), which served as the nine- 
teenth-century letter, account, commonplace and visitors’ book of 
the monastery. The Soumela library in Ankara consists of 67 MSS 
(the earliest dating from the twelfth century) and about 150 printed 
books. See Paul Moraux, «Manuscrits de Trébizonde au Musée Archéo- 
logique d'Ankara», Scriptorium, xix (1965), 269 - 273. 

2. PRO Е.0. 195/812. Other information is summarised from 
the Trebizond consular files in the Public Record Office, London. 
See also the anonymous «Trebizond and the Persian transit trade», 
Royal Central Asian Journal, xxxi (1944), 289 - 301. 
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Canal was opened in 1869 and by 1872 Poti had captured over 
half Trebizond's lessening transit trade. There were revivals 
(particularly after 1883), but the great period of prosperity 
coincided with Metropolitan Constantios' reign from 1830 to 
1879. Probably the majority of surviving churches in the Pontos 
were built or rebuilt under Constantios', symbols of the new 
affluence and national awareness. 


Churches east of Trebizond 


19. The Зата district (See Plates 46-62 and Figs. 12 - 13) 


'The Santa district of the diocese of Rhodopolis lies 40 km. 
up the Yanbolu (Гійџлолтс) Dere, which runs north-north-east 
from near Taskóprühani to its mouth 2 km. west of Herakleia 
(Arakli). Santa is about 27 km. due east of Hamsiköy over 
the mountains. The forestry service has recently built a lorry 
road up the valley to Goballi, the most northerly village of 
Santa. But in 1967 we reached Goballi by climbing from Ko- 
lasa in the Kara Dere valley, which lies parallel to the Yan- 
bolu to the east. The saddle here is at 1950 m. At Goballi the 
valley opens out, becoming 2-3 km. wide for about 11 km., 
until it reaches the two mountains which stand on either side 
of its southern end: the Karakaban (Каодхалау) Dagh — one 
of the many candidates for Xenophon's Theches — at 2550 m. 
and the Ziyaret (Хлаокт) Dagh at 2650 m. The floor of the val- 
ley rises from 1200 to 1650 m.; the ranges on either side are 
about 800- 1000 m. higher. It is among the most beautiful val- 
leys in the Pontos. This fertile pocket at its southern end, 
surrounded by yayla (xagycow), encloses the seven villages of 
Santa. It was an entirely Greek area, almost cut off from the 
outside world by the mountains on three sides and easily de- 
fended to the north in the ravines through which the Yanbolu 
runs before it reaches the Turkish town of Arakli. This iso- 


1. In Trebizond itself the following medieval churches, beside 
the Theoskepastos, were destroyed or rebuilt under Metropolitan 
Constantios: St Gregory of Nyssa, St Constantine, St John the 
Baptist (Church H) and, perhaps, Church E. 
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lation, and the purely Greek culture which it harboured, has 
made the district of peculiar interest to students of Pontic 
folklore and community life. For the Santalis the Ottoman 
Empire might not have existed. They were famed for their 
independence and fighting spirit and eventually refused to 
participate in the exchange of populations. Their pitched 
battles with the Turks in January 1923 led them to be called 
the Souliots of the Pontos. 

Medieval sources for the history of Santa are very elusive 
and no traveller seems to have left an account of the district. 
However Santa has been well served by Simos Lianides, of 
Ishanli ('"lóyavávcov), who has collected and analysed its folk- 
tales and folklore ', and by Miltiades Nymphopoulos, former 
public school master of Santa, whose History of Santa is one 
of the most thorough and remarkable of the many local histo- 
ries of the Pontos '. I am grateful to both scholars for their 
help, but can add little to their work. 

There are a number of mountain communities in eastern 
Pontos, like the Santali, whose origins are obscure. Some are 
Greek, some Laz, some Cepni and one, the Hemsin, is Arme- 
nian. The Oflis?, to the east of Santa, are particularly puzzling. 


1. E. g. his Та xagapvdia tod Поупахор Aaot, Athens 1962, 254 - 
307; and «Zóyugueuxra Лаоурафиха. Zavrüg», 'Aoxeiov Пбутоу, xxiii (1959), 
55-76; «Лаоурафиха xt(ueva Хаутас>, xxvii (1966), 129-134; and «Ме- 
хосха. xai raqixà отту Lavra tod Пбутоо›, xxvi (1964), 159-176 (some of 
these mourning customs have medieval origins). See also the collec- 
tion of folktales, songs, riddles &c gathered by  Eustathios Athana- 
siades from Santa іп ‘Agyetov Ilóvrov, i (1928), 197-216; ii (1929), 
219 - 221; iii (1931), 221-5; xi (1941), 116-129 (on Santali games); xiii 
(1948), 221-7; and xiv (1949), 196 - 9. 

2. «'Ioxrooía Lavras too Ilóvrov,» Drama 1953, obtainable from the 
author, 'Chrysokephalos', Neurokopion, Drama. The book contains 
substantial extracts from the previous history of Santa (which I have 
not seen): Philippos Cheimonides, «'Ilotooía xoi otaricvux!) тўс Хаутас», 
Athens 1902. See also Miltiades Nymphopoulos, “Лаоурафиха  Eávrac», 
'Aexeiov Пбутоу, xv (1950), 170 - 194 and «IIgoAQwysig xai derordaimoviec 
Závvag», xvi (1951) 252-4; «' Ебесџатоћбугоу тфу Хаута(шу», xxvi (1964), 
88 - 94 and «Палуу а Хаутбдо», xxvii (1966), 135- 145. 

з. The Оз are among the curiosities of Lazistan., They were 
supposedly Greeks who are said to have been converted to Islam 
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As with most such areas one wonders when the Santa district 
was first settled. It was presumably part of the medieval 
bandon of «Гтиоой» or «Гтиооосоооціоу» ' in which the mona- 
stery of Soumela held property, and the yayla to the south 
and south- west of Santa were much disputed between the 


with their apostate bishop Alexander, when he became Iskender 
Pasha of Trebizond. (See, e. g. Joannides, op. cit., 135.) Whatever 
the truth of this oft- quoted story, the Oflis combine a fanatical 
devotion to Islam with a retention of the Pontic Greek dialect. In 
1831 V. Fontanier was unable to land ot Of, because of the local war, 
but he noticed the fortified houses of the two great families of the 
town, the Ahmedoghlu and the Sezoghlu, and concluded that the 
Oflis were «grands voleurs» and «pirates hardis» (Voyages en Orient, 
Paris 1829 - 34, iii, 294-5). In 1835 James Brant found that «the Oflis 
have peculiar habits and customs distinct from those of the Laz». He 
reckoned that the Oflis could muster 24,000 men under arms and the 
Laz only 18,000. «The Оз in many of their habits much resemble 
the inhabitants of Maina (Mani), carrying on blood feuds from father 
to son» — see «Journey through a part of Armenia and Asia Minor in 
the year 1835», Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
vi (1836), 191- 2. In 1879 I. Parcharides estimated that out of 10 - 12,000 
Ofli families, 8- 10,000 spoke Greek only 192 were Christian — see 
«Erarictuxi тўс Exagyiag "Офеос тор vouoU ТовлеСођутос», Ilaovaooóc iii 
(1879), 224-232. W. С. Palgrave regarded them as «simply the most 
disagreeable, quarrelsome, bigoted, narrow - minded set I have ever 
had to deal with» — Ulysses, or Scenes and Studies in Many Lands, 
London 1887, 16. As Muslims they were not included in the exchange 
of populations in 1923. Today they have a reputation for producing 
ultra - conservative hocas and imams, while the people of two or more 
Ofli villages in Caykara are said to require interpreters in the law 
courts because they speak only Greek. There had once been two 
churches on the side of the Of Пете, 2!/, km. from Of and 1 !/, km. 
from the estuary. The upper church was dedicated to 55. Consta- 
ntine and Helena, but only the platforms survive. 

1. I. e. Yomra or Yomra - Sourmene. See F. Miklosich and 
J. Müller, Acta et Diplomata, Vindobonae 1860-90, v, 278 (the Sou- 
mela bull); У. Laurent, «Deux chrysobulles inedits des empereurs de 
Trébizonde Alexis IV/Jean IV et David II», 'Aoxetov Пбутоу, xviii 
(1953), 264 and Е. I. Uspenskij and V. V. Beneshevich, Actes de Ba- 
zelon, Leningrad 1927, No. 7 of 1482 (sic). Elsewhere Uspenskij 
argued that Soumela lay within the Yomra, or Yomra-Sourmene 
bandon (Outlines of the History of Trebizond — in Russian — Lenin- 
grad 1929, cap. vi). In fact it lay within the Matzoukan bandon. 
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Grand Komnenoi and the Turkmans in the fourteenth century. 
According to Nymphopoulos an early name for Taşköprü was 
"Alum, but the only "Auns in the medieval sources lay near 
Chapsin in the bandon of Palaiomatzouka '. The earliest docu- 
mentary reference to “Adun seems to be in a Patriarchal Sigil- 
lion of 1672 which gave Soumela ecclesiastical franchise of the 
place*. I saw no medieval castles or churches in the Yanbolu 
Dere or in Santa itself. It is quite possible that I missed seeing 
early churches or castles in the mountains round Santa (al- 
though I had no local reports of them). There is thus no defi- 
nite physical or documentary evidence for Santa in the middle 
ages. Miltiades Nymphopoulos claims a continuous Greek 
settlement in Santa from earliest times*. This is possible and 


1. Vazelon No. 104 of the thirteenth century, a list of former 
imperial gifts to the monastery. However it is the view of С. Kandi- 
laptes that “AAun lay on the Aeggaivy river; this seems to be Kie- 
pert's 'Dérventos', which was a Greek village lying midway between 
Santa and Soumela (perhaps the modern Kaziklihanlan). See Nympho- 
poulos, op. cit., 59-61 and С. Kandilaptes, «Геоурифижбу xai iotoguxóv 
Aetuxóv тўс éxagyiag XaA8(ags, Поупажа Фила xi, January 1937, 12. 

2. Nymphopoulos, op. cit., 60. 

3. He summarises his medieval historical chapter thus : I. Santa 
was continuously inhabited from 3oo to 1924 A. D. 2. Santa preser- 
ved from the beginning a Greek Christian character. 3. The place is 
named after the latin 'Sancta'. 3. (see n. 1 above) 4. and 5. The valley 
and the yayla were inhabited, cultivated and grazed throughout the 
middle ages. 7. The antiquity of Santa is demonstrated by early 
chapels, Akritic castles, paved ways, the early foundation of Sou- 
mela and the evidence of the monastery of St George Choutoura 
(Hudra) & c. 8. The Santalis are the direct descendants of the origi- 
nal Greek colonists of Trebizond; op. cit., 69. Grazing lands (such 
as the Larachane yayla) to the south of Santa were certainly used in 
the Middle Ages (see, e. g. Panaretos, ed. Lampsidis, 732%, 7618), but I 
would be happier if there were direct literary or physical evidence 
for the medieval settlement of Santa itself. It is significant that it 
is not mentioned in early sixteenth - century Ottoman cadastral sur- 
veys —see M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, «XVI. yüzyil baslarinda Trabzon 
livrasi ve doghu Karadeniz bólgesi», T. T. K. Belleten, xxvi (1962), 
esp. pp. 311 • 323. However Mr Nymphopoulos assures me of the exi- 
stence of «akritic» castles in or near Santa (letter of 26 May 1968 ; 
cf. op. cit., 49). In the parallel Kara Dere valley, to the east of the 
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I would not wish to dispute his argument. But it seems clear 
that the population of Santa only began to expand in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, when it became a semi- 
autonomous Greek refuge during the Dere Bey troubles and 
emerges into the light of documentary history. It is equally 
clear from the surviving ruins of the villages that Santa 
reached its peak of prosperity in the late nineteenth century. 

In the Kromniot census of crypto - Christians, which 
Acting Vice-consul G. A. Stevens sent to the British ambas- 
sador in 1857, soon after the Hatt-i- Hümayun granted free- 
dom of worship to the «xAworoi», the Santa district appears as 
the only area in the Pontic mountains which had no Muslim 
residents'. The region covered by the census comprised 55,755 
souls, of whom 52"/, were Greek, 31°/, crypto-Christian and 
17°/, Muslim. In Santa the proportion was 59°/, Greek and 
41", crypto - Christian. I fail to understand the necessity for 
secret Christianity in an area which had no Muslims, and 
tentatively suggest that the crypto- Christians of Santa may 
have once been Muslims who, because of the overwhelming 
majority of Christians who surrounded them, were in the pro- 
cess of becoming Christian. In the twilight between the two 
faiths', the «xAworoi» of Santa may have begun as crypto - 


Yanbolu Dere, I saw no Greek churches (although there were reports 
of two at Zifana), but there is a medieval castle (with the ruins of a 
chapel within its walls) at Zavzaga at the northern end of the valley. 
There is another watchtower at Kolasa, half way along the valley 
The site marked «Bazarjik Kale (ruins): at the southern end of the 
Kara Пете on the detailed but unreliable British 1: 250,000 map of 
1901, is in fact a natural rock. But caves were pointed out to me in 
the defile of Pazarcik (Tambugun Gorge) which were said to be forti- 
fied. The Кага Dere valley is easier to negotiate than the Yanbolu, 
and may have been a more favoured route to the Taşköprü staging 
post. This might explain the absence of obvious medieval castles in 
the Yanbolu valley and in Santa. 

1. PRO Е. O. 524/10. See Part 1 of the article, 270 - 3. 

2. Popular cults bridged the two official faiths. For instance 
Finlay found only Turkish women at the Dragon's Well on Boz Tepe 
and in 1877 Biliotti reported that Soumela «15 also held in reverence 
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Muslims. By the end of the century, however, Santa was enti- 
rely Greek -speaking Christian. 

The figures of 1857 are interesting because they show the 
relative size of the villages. The spelling of the document has 
been retained. The figures are in families; the common recko- 
ning of the time was five members to a family. 


Name of village Houses « Kooroomlees» Greeks 
Pistofando 170 20 150 
Zurnaciandon 70 70 — 
Ciacalandon 25 20 5 
Sihanandon 150 20 130 
Cejlarandon 40 40 — 
Pinetendon 30 15 15 
Terjendon 80 50 30 
Helendon со 50 ~ 
Totals 615 285 330 


There were thus about 3,075 Santalis. In 1890 Kiepert (who 
knew of the district only by hearsay) estimated rooo Greek 
speakers there. Miltiades Nymphopoulos estimates that at the 
end there were about 5,000 in Santa'. His relative figures for 
1905 are almost the same as those of the 1857 census — e. g. the 
two largest villages, Pistofli (Pistofando) and Ishanli (Siha- 
nandon) then had 300 and 250 families. 

An insight into the independent spirit of the Santalis 
comes in the history of an incident in 1879. On 18 January 
Consul Alfred Biliotti reported to Sir Austen Layard that a 
caravan of about thirty Santalis, returning there from Trebi- 


by the Mussulmans, many of whom, at least 500 yearly, go there in 
pilgrimage with important offerings in kind and money» (PRO F. O. 
195/1141). Muslims still leave the rags of the sick in the well at 
Soumela. 

1. Nymphopoulos, op. cit., 70; H. Kiepert, «Die Verbreitung der 
griechischen Sprache im pontischen Küstengebirge», Zeitschrift der 
Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin, xxv (1890), 317-330 and the 
very useful map attached. 
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zond, were ambushed by forty ог fifty Turks «in a defile in 
the district of Yumurah». Two or three people were killed on 
either side. The incident worried the government because 
«The Santalis, who are more daring than Greeks in general in 
this part, declare that, if nothing is done in the present case, 
they will avenge themselves by burning the villages of those 
who attacked them»'. On 25 January 1879 Biliotti reported 
that the vilayet police force had proved quite incapablc of 
rounding up the suspects. They had no local authority and 
were reluctant to interfere. But the Santali threat remained 
and the local administration was forced to ask Midhat Bey, a 
prominent local agha, to restore order. Midhat Bey arrested 22 
Turkish suspects and on 8 February 25 ‘Turks were put on 
trial for the Santali murders. The speed with which the inci- 
dent was cleared up, when compared with the normally lethar- 
gic progress of Ottoman justice, says much for the respect in 
which the Santali threat was held. 


The public buildings erected in the Santali villages in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century are especially impressive. 
There are a number of elegant camel - hump bridges (Plate 46), 
paved ways and large public fountains (Plate 47), made of the 
local soft greyish stone. The first public school in Santa was 
opened in 1863 under the auspices of the diocese of Rhodo- 
polis*. By the school year 1911-2 there were in the valley 
seven schools (including one for girls) and sixteen teachers *. 


1, PRO F. O. 195/1238 ; despatches 4, 8 and 21 of 1879. 

2. The diocese has ancient origins in the exarchate of Lazia - 
see E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches, Bru- 
xelles 1935, 197 -8 ; P. Goubert, Byzance avant l'Islam, Paris 1951, i, 
233. On its later revival, see Perikles Triantaphyllides, "H èv Пбутф 
*EAAnvixy pian тог та Ilovrixá, Athens 1866, 23 ff. and Nymphopou- 
los, op. cit., 113, 213- 5. Its boundaries are marked on the diocesan 
map attached to the Union Micrasiatique de Smyrne, Étude sur l'ave- 
nir économique de l'Asie Mineure, Paris 1919. Its see was at Livera 
(Doubera) and it was wedged between the dioceses of Chaldia and of 
Trebizond, embracing most of the formerly crypto- Christian moun- 
tain area. 

3. Nymphopoulos, op. cit., 115, 181. 
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Plate 46. Typical camel-hump bridge over the Yanbolu Dere, 
near Mercanli (Меотошм), Santa. 


Plate 47. Public fountain at Pistofli (fIt&roqávrov), Santa. 
There are seats on either side within the structure. 
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St. Theodore, Terzili 


There is a freestanding belfry and 
aylazma to the southeast. 


Fig. 12. Two churches of Santa: Колалаутоу, Тғоббугоу. Selina Ballance. 
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Fig. 13. Two churches of Santa: Пибтофбутоу, “Idyavavtwy. Selina 
Ballance. 
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The ruins of these schools tower over the surrounding houses 
and steep streets. 

The architecture of the churches of Santa is, perhaps, 
less remarkable than the people who built them. Nine of the 
ten we saw were three-apse barn churches so similar in design 
that it looked as if the same master - builders had been 
employed in the valley in the same decades—the 1860s and 
1870s. There was a report of a church with a dome up the 
Derinirmak (“Ay Гиууђ лотаџос), perhaps the chapel of the 
Ascension ('AvdAmpn), but we did not reach it. Otherwise every 
village had a single parish church whose relative size almost 
precisely matched the relative number of families in the vil- 
lage. Thus, comparing the 1905 population figures with the 
plans in Figs. 12-13, one could almost devise a formula for fa- 
milies per square metre of church, for Goballi had 30 families, 
Pistofli had 300, Terzili had 150 and Ishanli had 250. An 
exception to the rule is Zurnacili (Zovovarodvrov), of 120 fami- 
lies, which had two churches, But these churches were not 
built as the spirit moved, like the thirteen chapels which 
Miltiades Nymphopoulos records on the mountain tops and by 
the springs of Santa, but to serve village communities ; a seve- 
rely practical function. They reflect what seems to have been, 
as in other spheres, a thorough parochial concern in the dio- 
cese of Rhodopolis. 

The village churches of Santa exhibit strong local chara- 
cteristics. The most striking feature, apparently peculiar to 
the Pontos, is that a cross-in-square plan is built as a basi- 
lica. The wide bays in the centre of the churches at Pistofli, 
Ishanli and Terzili (Fig. 12) demand domes, but in every case 
simply had barrel vaults. By analogy with other Pontic chur- 
ches one might guess that these vaults were decorated to simu- 
late domes. But it seems that nineteenth - century Pontic archi- 
tects were reluctant, or unable, to build domes. Fot them the 
triple apse was the most important feature of a church. 
The few domed churches built in the Pontos in the nine- 
teenth century were all large, uncharacteristic, and bear 
the mark of having been built by architects from outside in a 
pretentious style one might call Ottoman Orthodox Neo - by- 
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Plate 48. Church of St Charalambos, Goballi (Колалаутоу), 
looking down from the north-west. 


~ 


Plate 49. Interior of the church of St Theo- 
dore, Terzili (Tegtavtwv). Note the chara- 
eteristic window above the main apse. 
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zantine Baroque—e. g. the new cathedral of St Gregory of 
Nyssa in Trebizond, the monastery at Choutoura or the cathe- 
dral of the Holy Trinity, Samsun (Amisos), with its Byzantine 
plan, Russian dome and Italian towers'. Perhaps the tradition 
of dome building had been lost locally after 1461, while the 
cross -in -square plan survived'. Other local characteristics in 
Santa are the very shallow apses, the arrangement of liturgi- 
cal niches within them and the high windows which overlook 
the apses from the nave. All churches have fairly slender 
columns with capitals which look like inverted Doric bases, 
instead of piers which the weight of the stone vaulted 
roofs might have warranted. After forty or fifty years of 
neglect it is not suprising that few churches have their columns 
or vaults still standing. 

The special peculiarity of the Santa churches is the very 
fine window embrasures and decoration of the doors, many of 
which are set in great incised crosses. The belfries, sometimes 
free-standing, are in the local Pontic tradition. Some stood up 
to four open tiers high and must have appeared most graceful, 
but only the foundations survive today (see Plate 53). 

The small church of St Charalambos, Сођа (Колалбутоу) 
stands on a platform at the top left hand corner of the terra- 
ced village (Plate 48). It has traces of plaster and some blind 
arcading decorates the interior. Unlike the other Santa chur- 
ches it does not share the nineteenth -century Pontic device of 
small windows which open out in the interior to a wide 
low sill. 

St Theodore, Terzili (Tegtdévrwv) has three layers of pla- 
ster over the rough stone work (Plate 49). The carved and 
dressed stone used for windows and doors in Santa was of a 
different, lighter type. At Terzili the south door is within a 


I. There is a photograph of the now destroyed Holy Trinity 
in the Album of the newspaper Minutes of the Irredeemed Greeks, 
Athens, i, January 1920 (in English, no pagination). There is a pho- 
tograph of St Gregory of Nyssa in Chrysanthos, op. cit., Pl. 106. St 
George Chottoura (which is of a more modest type), will be published 
in Part 3 of this article. 

2. Cf. churches E and Е in Part г of this article. 
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Plate 50. Church of the Prophet Elijah (Elias), Binalti ([liva- 
таутоу). The best preserved church in Santa, but the free 
standing belfry which once stood to the left foreground has 
been destroyed. 
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Plate 51. Church of St Kyriake, Ishanli (*IGyavdvrwy), from the 
north-east. The remains of the demotic school are on the 
north side of the church (cf. the drawing in plate 53). 
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great carved cross. The base of a free-standing belfry with 
an “йүн ца? below it stands nearby. The church of St Peter at 
Cincanli (Коаодутоу) is slightly smaller. 

The church of the Prophet Elias at Binalti (IItwardvtwv) 
has survived better than most because it is now a cowshed 
(Plate 50). There is no sign of the two-tier belfry which 
once stood to its south-east. St Kyriake, Ishanli (Iéyavav- 
tov), has a particularly fine carved west door. It is also 
distinguished by a small synthronos in the main apse. Seve- 
ral layers of plaster were covered with a blue wash. Like 
many churches of Santa the windows of its pastophories are 
angled outwards to the left and right (Plate 51). То the south - 
west are the foundations of what had been a three · tier belfry, 
which was dynamited in 1921. Parts of the demotic school, 
which once taught eight grades, survive on the north side of 
the church. About twenty of the 250 former houses are inha- 
bited. The three storey houses depicted in Angelides’ panorama 
of Ishanli' have all gone, but the village is still recognisable 
from it. The cemetery which stretched down from the eastern 
end of the church (in the foreground in Plate 51) is now a 
field. I saw no tombstones in Santa. 

The church of the Source of Life (Zoo8óyoc Пуүђ) at Ça- 
kale (ToaxaAdvrov) has a broken fountain close to it (Plate 55). 
It has six columns and two piers, arranged in a cross-in- 
square formation, like the others. There was no belfry. Like 
most of the Santa churches the floor has been dug up by trea- 
sure - seekers. 

The church of St Christopher, Pistofli (Пебтофаутоу), is 
the largest in Santa (Plates 56 - 60). Its window embrasures are 
peculiarly sophisticated and it boasts an elaborate blind arca- 
ding above the apses on the interior (Plate 60). A reddish 
sandstone has been used here, but the normal grey dressed 
stone has been employed for the entire outer work of the apses. 
Three small round windows above the apses light the interior, 
which is painted with apocalyptic scenes (Plate 59). The south 
door is built within an incised cross (Plate 57). But the finest 


1. Reproduced in Nymphopoulos, op. cit. 72. 
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Plate 52. St Kyriake Ishanli ('Iógavávrov), carved and pain- 
ted west door. The south door is less elaborately decorated, 


Plate 53. St Kyriake, Ishanli (left) and St Christopher, Pis- 

tofli (right) as they once appeared. After drawings by 

K. Angelides (Nymphopoulos, 73). The дето с school stands 
beside the church at Ishanli. 
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Plate 54. St Kyriake, Ishan!i ('Ióyaváv- 
тоу), main apse. Noté the vestigial 
synthronos below the central window. 
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Plate 55. Church of the Source of Life, Cakale (Toaxaiavtwv) 


from the north-west. The wide central bay, as if for a dome, 
is clearly seen. 
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Plate 56. St Christopher, Pistofli (Пибтофбутоу), from the north- 
east. (Cf. plate 53) 


Plate 57. St Christopher, Pistofli (Пи- 
бтофбутоу); south door within a cha- 
racteristic four-armed  incised cross. 
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Plate 58. St Christopher, Pistofli (Пебтофбутоу); 
north door below the largely destroyed belfry. 
The door stands within a carved and painted four- 
armed cross, but is buried so deeply in the rubble 
of the fallen belfry that only its lintel is seen here. 


Plate 59. St Christopher, Pistofli (IltGroqávrov) ; wallpaintings of 
the company of heaven (left) and hell (right) on the south wall. 
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Plate 60. St Christopher, Pisto- 
fli (Пибтофдутоу) ; blind arcading 
above the interior of the apses. 
Note also the round windows. 


Plate 61. The Santa valley from 
the north, On the left is Cin- 
canli (KotAagévrov) and on the 
right Zurnacili (Zovevatodvtwy), 
The chapel of St Kyriake lies 
on the Yanbolu Dere, partly hid- 
den by the trees in the centre. 
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feature of Pistofli must have been its belfry, which was evi- 
dently built after the rest of the church. It stands against the 
north door and partly obscures a window. It once stood four 
tiers high. The magnificent cross decoration surrounding the 
north dior was once painted: the lintel to simulate marble, 
the four-armed cross and smaller cross surmounting the pat- 


m. = 


Plate 62. The chapel of St Kyriake, on the Yanbolu Dere 

below Pistofli, from the north-east, showing how the apse 

(whose foundations are in the foreground) has been des- 

troyed and the east wall rebuilt when the chapel was 
made into a mosque. 


tern in blue, purple and brown, and the wall surrounding in 
blue. On a pillar are the carved initials XAM (Plate 58). 

Below the church, in the ruins of Pistofli, the demotic 
school is particularly striking. It had three storeys. 

On the eastern side of the valley the churches of St Con- 
stantine and St George at Zurnacili (Zovovaroávrov) appear to 
follow the same pattern, but we did not go close to them. The 
chapel of St Kyriake, in the bottom of the valley between Pi- 
stofli and Zurnacili, has become the only mosque in the valley 
(Plates 61-2). Here the single apse (whose foundations can be 
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seen) has been excised and the eastern wall roughly filled in. 
This has turned the building almost into a cube. 

Today about 150 Turks live in the ruins of the seven vil- 
lages of Santa, where once there had been 5,000 Santalis. They 
seem to be comparatively recent settlers, for few can remember 
even the Greek numbers (always the last memory to survive of 
a foreign language). Bay Mehmet Goubetci is muhtar of Santa 
and kindly guided us ; Bay Ahmet Polat', the former muhtar, 
is still in Santa. There seems little hope of reviving the old 
self-sufficient grazing and small- holding economy, but some 
life will be returning when the road to the north is properly 
built and the forests are exploited. Already a school has been 
built at Ishan, to the north of Goballi, where some old Тиг- 
kish settlements have not been depopulated. From Goballi 
north the Greek villages end abruptly, although a few broken 
columns by the road at Zazana, about 5 km. from the coast, 
suggest that a church had stood nearby *. 


I, See Nymphopoulos, op. cit., 38. 

2. А note on spelling. It will be noticed that there are discre- 
pancies in the Turkish spelling of the Santa names in the text and 
in Fig. 12. Unfortunately the present inhabitants were unable to tell 
us exactly how the Turkish place names should be spelt, and there 
seems to be no set rule for the Turkish equivalent of the Pontic 
Greek '-ávrov'. However, the Turkish 1:200,000 map spells Ishanli 
and Zurnacili each with a final undotted ‘i’, and Pistofli as Pistoflu. 
Except, perhaps, for Pistoflu, all the Santa names ending in * - бутоу’ 
should probably be spelt with a final undotted ‘i’, I have used the 
word 'Santali' to describe the inhabitants of Santa because it is the 
word used by nineteenth century British consuls of Trebizond. The 
Greek however is «Zavraiov. 
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CHURCHES WEST OF TREBIZOND 


20. Demirci Kóyü (Büyük Fiz) D.W. 230 - 233 
21. Kerasous (Giresun) A.A.M.B. 233-235 
22. Kotyora (Ordu) A.A.M.B. 236-237 


* For Part 1 of this article (by Selina Ballance, Anthony Bryer and 
David Winfield), see 'Agyeiov IIóvrov, xxviii (1966 - 7), 233-307, and for 
Part 2 (by Anthony Bryer), see 'Agyeiov Пбутоу, xxix (1968), 89-132. 
The concluding Part 4 will include monasteries and churches south 
of Torul, in the Argyropolis (Gümüşhane) district and in the Sour- 
maina (Sürmene) valley, together with maps and a consolidated index. 
The numbering of sites, plates and figures continues that of Parts 1 
and 2; transliterations of former Greek names are, when known, 
usually given first, followed by variants and their modern Turkish 
equivalents in parenthesis. Except for the undotted 'i', modern Tur- 
kish orthography is followed as far as possible. Where former Greek 
names are doubtful, the modern "Turkish name is used alone. The 
authors welcome assistance in identification and other matters from 
former inhabitants of the Pontos. In Part 1 of the article, the chapel 
in Pl. 21 should probably be identified as St Elias, rather than St 
Barbara; and the caption of Pl. 61 in Part 2 should read «south» 
rather than «north». The authors wish to thank Mrs June Winfield 
for her patience in drawing the plans credited to her in this Part and 
are most grateful for other assistance to many helpers, including Mr 
and Mrs C. M. Farrer, Misz 5. P. Harvey and Mr P. Nickol. They 
are grateful to Professor Talbot Rice and the Courtauld Institute for 
kindly allowing them to publish two photographs from his expedition 
of 1927, and to Mr M. Maclagan for permission to republish his icon 
from Soumela. Not least they are grateful to the Editor of the 'Ao- 
yetov IIóvrov and to the *ЕЁлїтоолт| Ilovrtaxóv Мелетфу of Athens for 
presenting this lengthy project, which has extended considerably beyond 
the bounds of time and space indicated by the title, for publication. 
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24. 
25. 
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Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu) 
Phadisane (Fatsa) 

Oinaion (Unye) 

Amisos (Samsun) 


CHURCHES SOUTH OF TREBIZOND 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33: 
34- 
35: 
36. 


Phantak (Fandak Kóyü), Olasa 
Dianiacha (Angürga) 

Spelia (Ispela) 

Mountantos (Mendandoz, Men- 
daldos) 

Sanogia (Sanaya) 

Doubera (Libera, Livera) 
Monastery of the Panagia, Sou- 
mela (cont.) 

Monastery of St George, Peri- 
stera (Kustul) 

Monastery of St John, Vazelon 
(Ayana) 

Nunnery of the Panagia Kre- 
masté 


. Upper Matzouka 

. Stavri (Istavri) (cont.) 

. Vagli Пете (cont.) 

. Kromni (Kurum) (cont.) 
. The Leri District 

. Argyropolis (Gümüşhane) 


CHURCHES IN THE LYKOS (KELKIT) 
VALLEY 


. Asagi Tersun 

. Kálur 

. Alucra 

. Gedahor (Kadahor) 

. Koloneia (Sebinkarahisar) 


D.W. 

A.A.M.B. 
A.A.M.B. 
A.A.M.B. 
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237 -242 
242 - 243 
243 - 248 
249 - 255 


256 - 259 
259 - 261 
261 


261 - 266 
266 - 268 
268 - 270 


270 - 284 
284 - 288 
289 - 298 


298 - 301 
302 - 307 
307 - 308 
309 - 310 
310 - 312 
312 - 324 
324 - 350 


350 - 353 
354 - 368 
368 - 370 
370 - 371 
371 - 375 
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Churches west of Trebizond 


20, Demirci Kéyii (Büyük Fiz) (Plates 63-5) 


East of Akcaabat the first large river flowing into the 
sea is the Kalenima Dere. The river forms a considerable 


Plate 63. Demirci Kóyü (Büyük Fiz); the church from the south-east. 
Photo: D. W. 


valley and was large enough to have a hydro-electric station 
built at Visera, about thirty kilometres up the valley. Here 
also stood a medieval church at the time of Professor 7 albot 
Rice’s visit. One of the first villages on the road up the valley 
is Küçük Fiz. About forty five minutes’ walk south east of 
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Kiictik Fiz is Büyük Fiz, now Demirci Kóyü, about two hun- 
dred metres above the valley. There is no village on Kiepert’s 
map to correspond in position with Büyük Fiz but it is marked 


Am. pa ng b i ELS. a 


or, looking east. 
Photo D. W. 


Plate 64. Demirci Köyü (Büyük Fiz); the interi 


by Chrysanthos and listed as a village with thirty families, 
a church, and a school. 

In fields by the village are the ruins of a substantial 
church, probably of the nineteenth century. (Pls. 63-5) The 
masonry is of local stone very roughly squared up and laid in 
regular courses. Only the doors, window frames, quoins, and 
arches, are of carefully dressed stonework. The exterior was 
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originally covered with white plaster which was broken up 
with incised lines to imitate a masonry finish. 

The windows are rectangular but have blind tympana 
marked by round arches. There were doors in the south and 


Plate 65. Demirci Kóyü (Büyük Fiz); south-east corner of the 
interior. Photo: D. W. 


west sides, and the one to the south has a blind tympanum 
marked by a pointed arch. The three apsides are rounded, and 
they are so much lower than the naos as toappear to belong 
to an earlier structure, but there is no sign in the masonry 
that this is so. Church E on Meras Caddesi in Trabzon and 
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other churches in the region share this feature of having low 
apsides. 

Internally the church was probably basilican in plan, with 
a nave and two aisles, but digging would have been necessary 
to reconstruct the plan. The only surviving vault over the 
east corner of the south aisle, is a shallow barrel vault. The 
columns of piers and arches were strengthened with iron tie 
beams, a practice common to nearly all the larger nineteenth 
century churches in the Pontos. The sides of the windows 
narrow towards the exterior, and they have sloping sills. 
They are round arched on the interior, and there was a tall 
window over the main apse. The interior surfaces of the walls 
were covered with white plaster, and there is no trace of any 
painting '. 

D. W. 

21. Kerasous (Giresun) (Plates 66-7; Fig. 14) 


Three churches can be identified in Kerasous. The Ca- 
puchin mission church is now closed but in fair order. Above 
the sea on the east side of the town stands an elaborately 
built cross-in-square church (Pl. 66). Тће pilasters and treat- 
ment of its decoration recall the church of the Hypapanté at 
Ordu and it owes little to local Pontic forms. It is now a pri- 
son; sentry boxes perch above its walled enclosure. 

The third church (Pl. 67 and Fig. 14) stands on the rocky 
north slopes of the castle, above the new corniche road. 
Although only part of its apse survives, there is enough evi- 
dence to show that it was a triple-aisled church leading to a 
single apse. This highly exceptional plan is achieved by ma- 
king the lateral arches, or ribs, spring from within the apse 
itself. 

Cuinef mentions another castle chapel; it stood within a 
grotto and had wallpaintings, but cannot now be identified. 


I. D, Talbot Rice, «Notice of some religious buildings in the City 
and Vilayet of Trebizond», Byzantion, v (1929 - 1930), 68; H. Kiepert, 
«Die Verbreitung der griechischen Sprache im Pontischen Küstenge- 
birge», Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin, xxv (4) 
(1890), 317 - 330, map appended ; Mgr Chrysanthos Philippides, «'H. '"ExxAn- 
сіх Тралебођутос», °"Аоҳєїоу Пбутоџ, iv -v (1933), 794 (s. v. Phiz). 
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Plate 66. Kerasous (Giresun); church оп east side of the town, 
now a prison. Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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Plate 67. Kerasous (Giresun)! castle church, interior of the single 
apse, looking east. Photo; A.A.M.B. 
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He mentions other old churches in the area: a monastery of 
St George and a Byzantine church 5 km. away and, south of 
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Fig. 14. Kerasous (Giresun); castle church. The broken 


hatching represents conjectural walls. 
Plan: A.A.M.B. 


Aivasil (St Basil), the ruins of the monastery of SS Basil and 
Gregory. 

The former Greek demotic school of Kerasous stands 
between the Capuchin church and the prison church. It is a 
pleasant neo-classical building where the famous Perikles 
Triantaphyllides once taught’. 

А.А.М.В. 


I. Cuinet, і, 74-5; Chrysanthos, 627 - 8. 
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22. Kotyora (Ordu) (Plate 68) 


The town expanded considerably as a Greek and Arme- 
nian centre and resort in the nineteenth century, although 
there is no good harbour. The most prominent surviving 
church stands above the sea in the western area of the town; 


Platc 68, Kotyora (Огди); ?church of the Hypapanté, from the 
south-west. Photo: A.A.M.B. 


it may perhaps be identified with the parish church of the 
Hypapanté. It is an ambitious building standing on a high 
walled terrace. In plan it is a basilica five bays long by three 
wide, with three apses. The apses follow the usual nineteenth- 
century Pontic design, and the windows of the pastophories 
squint outwards. A quatrefoil light overlooks the naos, above 
the apses ; this quatrefoil is repeated above the western facade 
and over the transepts. An old photograph reveals that the 
crossing (at the fourth bay) was surmounted by a small dome 
with a high drum, which has now been destroyed'. Wide blo- 


I. Ібакеіт D. Saltsés, Xqovina Котефооу, Thessalonike 1955, 17. 
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cked arches in the first, western, bay suggest that the church 
had a galleried narthex, but we were unable to enter the 
building which appears to be a reformatory of some sort today. 
The church is built of well faced stone throughout and is 
imposing, if a little forbidding, in appearance. 

The summer station of Kotyora lies 50 km. south and 
1850 m. high at Tsampasé (Cambasi Yayla), an important 
Greek centre where monuments may be expected to survive. 


A.A.M.B. 


23. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu) (Plates 69-73; Fig. 15) 


Situation 


Yasun Burunu, or Cape Jasonium, is one of the largest of 
the promontories along the Black Sea coast east of Sinope. On 


Plate 69. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu); general view from the 
south-west. Photo; D.W. 


the western tip of it stands a church with the date 1868, and 
beyond it are a few foundations which are of medieval date. 
(Pl. 69) The site can probably be identified as the monastery 
of the Theotokos where Alexios the Third celebrated the Epi- 
phany in the year 1358. 
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Exterior 


The masonry is of well dressed stones placed in regular 
courses, the core of the walls is of mortared rubble, the mortar 
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Plate 7o. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu); north apse a re-used 
stone with Byzantine interlace carving. 


Photo: D.W. 


being of lime and sand. The light yellow blocks which appear 
at intervals in the walls may be re-used stones from an earlier 
building since one of them has some Byzantine interlace 
carving on it. (Pl. 70) A pilaster strip to the west of the south 
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door (Pl. 71) marks the western bay of the church. This method 
of separating the long western bay suggests an attempt to 
show the church as having a cross in square plan, as well as 
being basilican. The south door is rectangular on the exte- 


Plate 71. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu); the church from the south. 
Photo: D.W. 


rior, with a slightly pointed tympanum outline in yellow stone. 

The windows of the naos are rectangular, with frames 
marked by yellow stones, and rounded tympana outlined with 
courses of the same yellow stones. The principal door was at 
the west end, and this has a series of decorative mouldings 
around it of the type on the chapel at Kiirum Dere. The 
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Yasun Burunu portal differs in being more elaborated and 
above the door the stone has been chiselled out in a kind of 
trellis work pattern for which I have not seen a parallel 
elsewhere (Pl. 73). 

The oddest feature of the church is the fenestration of the 
dome. The drum is round and has three windows to the east, 


Plate 72. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu); the main and south apses. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


and one to the north east. There is no trace that there ever 
were any additional windows. The central apse is pentagonal, 
and the side apses are three sided. The south east apse is 
bigger than the north east apse, and both are joined to the 
main apse without any recessing. 


Interior 


The facing is of roughly squared blocks of stone laid in 
regular courses. The masonry was covered with white plaster, 
and there is no trace that any decorative paintings were made. 
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The nave and aisles are all barrel vaulted in stone, and there 
is no trace of any brickwork in the structure. 
The plan is a mixture of the basilican and cross-in-square 
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Plate 73. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu); west front of the church. 
The stone with date 1868 has since been removed. 
Photo: courtesy of K. M. Guichard Esq. 


types that appears not infrequently in the Pontos. The two 
west bays being twice as long as ће single east bay. The 
doors and windows are all round arched on the exterior, and 
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the sides of the windows become narrower towards the 
exterior. 
Some ruined walls adjoining the church are probably 
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Fig. 15. Cape Jason (Yasun Burunu), church, 2 of St Andrew. 
Sketch plan: J. W. 


contemporary with it, as also are the brick kilns and other 


ruins to the south. 
D. W. 


24. Phadisane (Fatsa) (Plate 74) 


The village, which straggles along the coast for 800 m., 
had a large Armenian minority, subdivided into Gregorians, 
Catholics and Protestants. One church, possibly Armenian, 
stands half way along the sea front. A nineteenth century 
Orthodox church stands a little way inland, about 300 m. 


I. Panaretos ed. Lampsides, 72 ; P. Triantaphyllides, Oi Фуоуавес, Athens 
1870, 45 states that the monastery was dedicated to the Theotokos 
and Sabbas Ioannides, “Iotogia xai Хтатістахт Тралебођутос xai тїс negi 
тадтђу Хӧоос̧, Constantinople 1870, 207, that the church (presumably 
that described here) was dedicated to St Andrew. 

2. Part 1 of this article, 89 and fig. 1o. 
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south-west of the main mosque. It is a large triple-apse barn 
church, somewhat roughly built. The side windows have 


#79 


Plate 74. Phadisane (Fatsa); orthodox church from south-east. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


simple decorated surrounds and the roof tiling survives. In 


1962 it was a storehouse. 
A.A.M.B. 


25. Oinaion (Unye) (Plates 75 - 6) 


Oinaion, with its Chalybian ironworks, was one of the 
leading medieval Pontic ports. Until well into the nineteenth 
century the route inland to Neocaesareia (Niksar) rivalled the 
Amisos-Amaseia road. The Seljuks hada persistent aim to 
use it as their Black Sea outlet; they captured and held it in 
about 1157-1175. It was regained by a Gabras but soon became 
capital of the sovereign fief of Andronikos Komnenos, the 
future emperor. It was to Oinaion that the wayward Andro- 
nikos brought his celebrated mistress, Theodora Komnene, 
widow of Baldwin III of Jerusalem (1142-1163), with whom 
he had once ruled Beirut and Acre, wandered as an exile to 
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Damascus, Harran and Baghdad and held a fortress near Kolo- 
neia (Sebinkarahisar) for a Turkish emir called Saltuch. It was 
from Oinaion that Andronikos marched to sieze the Byzantine 
throne in 1182. His grandsons Alexios and David took the 
port with the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond, but it 
may briefly have fallen to the Turks again in the 1220 s. Mi- 
chael Grand Komnenos was exiled there after his first, eight- 
day, reign on 7 August 1341, but was later imprisoned in 
Limnia. In 1347 the Turkomans probably overran Oinaion for 
a short time, but with the loss of Limnia in 1380- 7 Oinaion 
became the most westerly important outpost of the Empire of 
Trebizond; Cholkokondyles confirms the fact in the 1390 s. 
Doubtless its defences were strengthened. In 1404 Clavijo 
noted that, apart from a suburban settlement of about 3oo 
Turks (probably Cepni, dating from 1347; nineteenth century 
travellers also mention the village), the population «for the 
most part were Greeks». It was then ruled by an archon of 
the Melissenos family who held both the old inland castle of 
Orgias (Caleoglu Kale) on «a neighbouring hill summit» and 
another castle by the port. By a remarkable transposition of 
Western medieval fée romance, in time and place, from legend 
to actuality, Orgias is the most obvious candidate for the 
famous «Castle of the Sparrowhawk» ; in Pontic ballads it was 
finally defended against the Turks by a princess. (See. Pl. 75). 
But, more important, C/avijo's is the first definite indication 
of a castle by the sea, although it must be inferred from the 
earlier history of Oinaion that there had been some sort of 
fortress there from the twelfth century at the latest. In the 
spring of 1445 a Burgundian «crusade» ran amok in the Black 
Sea and Geofroi de Thoisy and a small fleet «coururent toute 
la Mer Maior et prirent sur lesdits Turs pluseurs navires et 
ung chateau nommé Onyo, lequel ilz brulérent. Et de là alé- 
rent veoir l'empereur de 'Trapezonde...» The Burgundian 
sack of the castle at Oinaion and their subsequent visit to the 
Grand Komnenos John IV suggests that the town had by then 
passed into Turkish hands, although, as later complaints re- 
vealed, the Burgundians were remarkably incompetent in 
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identifying which of their targets was Greek, Italian or 
Turkish. 

In the 1640s Evliya wrote that «the castle is a square stone 
building on the seashore» and recorded a tradition that it had 


“кө 


Ern, 


Plate 75. Oinaion; Orgias (Caleoglu Kale), near the 
Cepni village of Kalekóy, from the west. This may 
have been identified by Schiltberger as the legen- 
dary «Castle of the Sparrowhawk». 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


been built by the Grand Komnenoi. In about 1806 the castle 
passed to the great local landowner, Süleyman Zade Hazine- 
daroglu, pasha of Trebizond and Canik, who transformed it 
into a splendid palace. Не/ was shown over it about thirty 
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years later: «Quant au palais, il serait digne de figurer parmi 
ceux du Bosphore, avec ses larges galeries, ses hautes chemi- 
nées dorées, ses kiosques et ses vastes salons. De nombreux 
serviteurs remplissent les cours et les galeries. Le harem 
s'éléve derriére l'édifice, au fond du jardin, et l'on a obligeance 
de m'y laisser pénétrer, aprés toutefois que les femmes ont 
été enfermées dans une seule piéce. Je visite la fameuse 
chambre dite Bagdad-Oda, оп l'on prétend que Soliman, installé 
sur le tapis, présidait à certaines danses qui devaient le ravir 
au septième ciel de Mahomet. La pièce, de forme octagone, 
entourée de divans, est remarquable par des peintures qui ne 
désavouerait pas le goüt européen. Je remarque surtout des 
guirlandes de fruits et de fleurs d'une délicieuse exécution. 
Le possesseur actuel (1846) est un parent éloigné de Soliman». 
But the palace, built above the medieval castle walls, was 
already falling into decay and was eventually burnt down in 
about 1900. There is a reconstruction of it in the 1926 Turkish 
guide to Unye. The walls of the castle, described by Hamilton 
as «apparently of great antiquity», remain. 'Their structure, 
of small square blocks, bears a close resemblance to that of 
other major imperial defences of the Grand Komnenoi, like 
the castle of Alexios III at Kordyle and the city walls of 
Rhizaion (Rize). They could perhaps have been built by Ale- 
xios III in the 1380s; more probably their foundations, at 
least, are much earlier. The castle, which has never been 
investigated, was one of the most impressive medieval Pontic 
fortifications and became, under the Hazinedaroglu, one of 
the most remarkable of nineteenth century Pontic monuments. 
Here Süleyman Pasha had his harem, very possibly on the 
same site that Andronikos Komnenos once dallied with a Queen 
of Jerusalem. Тће castle stands hidden among houses in the 
eastern part of Unye, а few metres from the sea and just to 
the west of the Atlantik Oteli. (See Pl. 76). 

Patriarch Makarios III Zaim of Antioch visited Oinaion 
in 1658. He and his party «were first taken into the church 
of St Nicholas, which is magnificently built of stone, and then 
to the Church of Our Lady, surrounded with stone walls. 
We were invited into the cloisters of the latter church, which 
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possesses a beautiful garden, containing a low orchard tree 
with broad leaves. The buildings of this town are of stone, 
and are large and strong; they are finer than those at Sinope; 
and the inhabitants are more reverent and religious». Ritter 
mentions both churches. St Nicholas stood on a rocky islet, 


— 


Plate 76. Oinaion (Опуе); probably medieval walls of the castle 
by the port, above which Siileyman Zade Hazinedaroglu built 
his early nineteenth century palace. 

Photo: A.A.M.B. 


connected at times with the mainland, about 1 km. west of the 
town, opposite the Aynikola lighthouse. It was said to be By- 
zantine, restored in 1629, and round in plan. In 1836 Hamilton 
found it in ruins, but ten years later J7e// did not mention 
its dilapidation, but that it was «trés fréquentée les jours de 
féte» (indeed, it received pilgrim gifts from Greece and Russia 
in the nineteenth century). Perhaps it had been rebuilt. It is 
last mentioned by Cartanze in 1904, but there is no trace of 
it today or of the church of the Theotokos which Makarios 
visited. 
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The Patriarch also blessed the launching of a Greek ship 
at Oinaion. Shipping seems to have remained largely in Greek 
hands until the nineteenth century; the boats were locally 
built and were no larger than 200 tons. Тћеу traded princi- 
pally with Theodosia (Feodosiya) in the Crimea and with 
Constantinople. Apart from the goods of the Tokat route, the 
principal local export was hemp, although Chalybian iron was 
still produced. Kinneir remarked on the wealth of the inha- 
bitants and port in 1814. But disaster came in 1839. 

On 9 October 1839 vice-consul Suter of Trebizond repor- 
ted to the British ambassador that «a great fire, which occur- 
red accidentally, has nearly totally destroyed the Town of 
Unieh». On 6 November he added that the fire «burnt nearly 
400 houses, of which 350 belonged to Greeks who form the 
principal portion of the population». Suleyman's palace survi- 
ved the fire, but it seems that the Greek character of Oinaion 
did not. Seven years later Hell reported that the town was 
two-thirds Turkish; «tout ce pays est essentiellement musul- 
man; les chrétiens y constituant une faible minorité». By his 
day Samsun, further along the coast, had replaced Oinaion as 
the principal local port and, although of no great importance 
then, was beginning its astonishing rise. Perhaps some of Oi- 
naion's Greek traders emigrated to Samsun after the fire of 
1839. At any rate, Oinaion became a backwater thereafter '. 

А.А.М.В. 


1. On Oinaion before 1204, see Kinnamos, iv (16), 176; Niketas 
Choniates, CSHB, 295-9 (but see Héléne Ahrweiler, Byzance et la Mer, 
Paris 1966, 280 and n. 3) and А. A. Vasiliev, «The foundation of the 
Empire of Trebizond (1204-1222)», Speculum, xi (1936), 6. Theodora 
Komnene was, at one stage, captured by Nikephoros Palaiologos, dux 
of Trebizond, and it is possible, though not probable, that Androni- 
kos was living with a sister of George III of Georgia. On Oinaion 
during the Empire of Trebizond, see Lazaropoulos (ed. Papadopou- 
los - Kerameus), 61, 118; Panaretos (ed. Lampsidis), ff. 293b, 294b ; Chalko- 
kondyles, CSHB, 64-5; Clayijo, 108. On the Burgundian incident, see 
N. Iorga, «Les aventures 'Sarrazines' des Francais de Bourgogne au 
XVe siècle», in Mélanges d'Histoire Générale, ed. Constantin Marinescu, 
Cluj 1927, 33 (cf. Anthony Bryer, «Ludovico da Bologna and the Geor- 
gian and Anatolian embassy of 1460-1461», Bedi Kartlisa, xix - xx 
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26. Amisos (Samsun) (Fig. 16) 


The second half of the nineteenth century, after the de- 
cline of Oinaion, saw a remarkable and intensive Greek set- 


(1965), 183 and n. 32, 191 and n. 61). The tale of the castle of the 
sparrowhawk, in Jean d’Arras’ romance of Melusine (1382-94) cer- 
tainly antedates Mandeville in oral tradition. Melusine (Melisande), 
supposed wife of Raymond, count of Lusignan, and ancestress of the 
houses of Rohan and Luxembourg, is one of the most celebrated fées 
of French medieval romance. It must be remembered that the Lu- 
signan family ruled Cyprus from 1192 and were titular rulers of Cili- 
cian Armenia from 1396, for Melier, sister of Melusine, was condemned 
to imprisonment in the Castle of the Sparrowhawk in Cilicia until 
the Day of Judgement. She was guarded by a sparrowhawk, but 
noble knights were enjoined to keep the vigil of St John the Baptist 
outside the castle. As a reward, they were entitled to be granted 
any wish by the imprisoned princess, so long as it was «of earthly 
things». They could not «demand (her) body nor (her) love by mar- 
riage nor other wise». Knights who persisted in unsuitable requests 
suffered ill luck to the ninth generation. In c. 1366 Mandeville embel- 
lished the tale, placing the castle not in Cilicia but between Trebi- 
zond and Erzurum. But he admitted that it did not lie on the direct 
route and that «this is not the right way to go to the parts I have 
named before, but to see the marvel I have spoken of». The castle, 
according to the commoner tradition, lay beyond Layays (Lajazzo, 
Ceyhan), near Pharsipee (2 Persembe) and in Cruk (Korigos, Gávurkóy). 
Here knights were required to wake the sparrowhawk and remain 
outside the castle for three or seven days and nights without sleep, 
sustenance or company, before asking the princess for any worldly 
wish. A King of Armenia who followed the instructions asked for 
the princess herself, but he and his descendants were given eternal 
war. А poor man wished for wealth, which he was granted in plenty, 
but a Templar knight who asked for a never-failing purse of gold 
was destroyed with his Order (the Templars were indeed suppressed 
in 1312 for rumours of their wealth). In 1412 Johannes Schiltberger, 
a gullible Bavarian mercenary in Beyazid's army, was captured by 
Timur at the battle of Ankara. When he returned from his captivity 
and subsequent travels in the Pontos in 1427, he enlivened his account 
with lavish, but unacknowledged, extracts from Mandeville, the 
armchair traveller who had himself taken the castle from Cilicia to 
near Trebizond. But Schiltberger did not read Mandeville very clo- 
sely and moved the castle still further to between Amisos and Kera- 
sous. The most striking and appropriate castle between these towns 
is Orgias, south of Oinaion and Schiltberger at least had the distinc- 
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tlement in the western Pontos. But the growth of Amisos and 
Bafra followed a pattern already set by the expanding Greek 
settlements of Ionia, rather than those of the eastern Pontos, 
and was largely due to the same sort of commercial factors, 
for Amisos became the port of the great Constantinople- 
Baghded highway and Bafra a major centre of the Ottoman 
tobacco industry. In this respect the area looked west rather 
than to the more enclosed and stable culture of Trebizond; 
itlay in the wake of the commercial expansion of Smyrna 
and of the opening up of western Anatolia by the new railways. 
But its own rate of growth, late in the century, outstripped 
that even of Smyrna. By тотт the kaza of Samsun was, with 
Torul, the only Pontic district with an absolute Greek majo- 
rity (78,643 Greeks out of a total of 119, 506) while the neigh- 
bouring kaza of Bafra was not far behind (37,495 Greeks out 


tion of actually visiting the castle of the sparrowhawk. After repea- 
ting the story of the Armenian king, the poor man and the Templar, 
he writes: «During the time that I and my companions were (at 
Amisos), we asked a man to take us to the castle and gave him 
money; and when we got to the place, one of my companions wanted 
to remain and keep watch. He who brought us advised against it; 
and said that if he did not carry out the watch, he would be lost, 
and nobody would know where he went; the castle is also hidden by 
trees, so that nobody knows the way to it. It is also forbidden by 
Greek priests, and they say that the devil has to do with it and not 
God. So we went оп to a city called Kereson». (See РІ. 75 and Jean 
d’Arras, ed. A. K. Donald, Conte de Melusine, London (E.E.T.S.) 1895, 
i, 15-16; ed. P. Hamelius, Mandeville's Travels, translated from the 
French of Jean d'Outremeuse, London (E.E.T.S.) 1960, i, 97-8, ii, 
89; tr. J. Buchan Telfer, The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schilt- 
berger, a native of Bavaria, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 1396 - 1427, 
London (Hakluyt Society) 1879, 41-2; and on the castle today, David 
Winfield and June Wainwright, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 134 and 
Anthony Bryer, °Аоҳєїоу Ilóvvov, xxiv (1962), 102). For the history of 
Oinaion after 1461, see Triantaphyllides, Oi Фууабес, 32; Evliya, ii, 40; 
The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch; written by his atten- 
dant archdeacon,Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic, tr. F. С. Belfour, London 
i829, ii, 435 (cf. Voyage du Patriarche Macaire d'Antioche, Paris 
(Patrologia Orientalis xxii) 1930 and Laura Ridding, The "Travels of 
Macarius, London 1936, i10; Careri, 97; Ritter, 847-8; PRO FO 
195/101 (for Suter) and FO 526/14 (for Cartanze); Hell, ii, 366 -9 
Hamilton, 270 - 8. 
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of a total of 79,653, using Maccas’s figures). Yet, only fifty 
years beforc, Amisos and Bafra had been hardly more than 
(largely Turkish) villages. The increase of both the absolute 
populations and, as we shall see, the Greek proportion, can 
only represent massive immigration from elsewhere. In this 
respect the area resembles the Greek resettlement of the 
interior of Ionia. 

After Amisos (Simisso, Samsun) lost its Genoese colony 
and Greek bishopric in the fifteenth century, it entered a 
long decline. 7ournefort found only «a Village built on the 
ruins of Amysus». The village and port, site of the future 
centre of the city, were largely Turkish. All travellers remark 
on their shabbiness; in 1787 «sa rade est trés-mauvaise; les 
bátimens ne peurent pas y demeurer en hiver, & ceux d'une 
grosse portée n'y abordent pass»; in 1846 it was still «une des 
villes les plus misérables du littoral». The Greeks lived in the 
suburban village of Kadikóy, later engulfed by the growth of 
Samsun. From Kadikóy they began to take over the com- 
merce of the port as it slowly became more active under the 
Hazinedaroglu dynasty who ruled the area from 1806 to 1854. 
In 1813 Kinneir observed that «the ships belonging to the port 
are navigated by Greeks: for although ...the population of 
the town is almost entirely composed oí Turks, the adjoining 
villages are principally inhabited by Christians». Boré found 
Kadikóy relatively flourishing in 1836. A church had been 
recently and well built, together with an elementary school, 
but the priest was not very literate; «ces chrétiens vivraient 
avec aisance du fruit de leur commerce et de leur industrie 
agricole; mais ils tremblent sans cesse pour leur patrimonie 
et leur vie; parce qu'étre riche ou le paraître est un crime 
irrémissible devant leurs maitres jaloux». 

The situation in Вајта was somewhat similar. Hamilton 
found that, of the 1160 houses there, only 100 or 110 were 
Greek and 50 Armenian; the rest were Turkish. But «my host, 
the papas, was one of the best of his class that I had met 
with... He said that the Turks had lately permitted Greek 
children in this part of the empire to be instructed in their 
own language instead of Turkish...; adding that the Greek 
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Fig. 16. Approximate indication of the populations of Trebizond and 
of Samsun, 1805 - 1927 !. Graph: A.A.M.B. 


1. It is notoriously difficult to arrive at a population figure for 
a nineteenth century Ottoman town, and estimates of casual travellers 
can be particulary misleading. For example, three travellers to Trebi- 
zond in 1826, 1827 and 1830 respectively gave its population as 30,000, 
60,000 and 15,000 when it was then probably about 20,000. But con- 
sular estimates in the PRO FO files usually have a closer ring of 
truth and have been commonly preferred in the graph. That for Tre- 
bizond follows the line of least regression of 31 estimates and for 
Samsun of r5 estimates; in addition allowance has been made for 
known Armenian losses іп 1895 and 1915 and Greek losses in 1920 - 3. 
It must be remembered, however, that even consular estimates are 
usually a year or two out of date, for which no allowance has been 
made. Casual estimates of the religious or ethnic proportions of the 
populations of Samsun and Trebizond were so subjective and at va- 
riance that no attempt has been made to include them in the graph. 
But the aggregates of all nineteenth century estimates for the two 
towns is probably nearer the truth. In the following table, some Arme- 
nian Catholics are iucluded among ‘Others’, all 'Moslems' are included 
as "Turks' and it must be remembered that Samsun was a largely 
Turkish town until the 18505. But the aggregates give an adequate 
indication of the nineteenth century relative strenghth of the Greek 
communities in Samsun and Trebizond: 


AMISOS (SAMSUN) TREBIZOND 
Greek 38.7 95 23.5%, 
Turkish 43.2 °/, 65.3 */, 
Armenian 10.8 9 6.3 */, 


Others 7.3 Ie 4.9 Jo 
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Bishop of Caesarea had of late been very active in organising 
schools throughout the country». (This must be a misapprehen- 
sion of Neocaesareia, out of whose diocese that of Amsos-Ama- 
seia was soon to be carved). 

Bafra was already beginning to produce tobacco in large 
quantities — over four million lbs. in 1846 (30,000 bundles of 
60 okes)— upon which the early nineteenth century rise of 
Samsun depended. The port also exported silk from Amaseia 
and cereals; leeches were a local speciality. In 1846 the total 
value of exports was £ 173,106 (of which almost half was car- 
ried in British ships); by 1861 it was £ 512,429. Samsun had 
begun its mushroom expansion, which is best demonstrated by 
the indications (only) of population in Fig. 16. While Oinaion 
and the Neocaesareia route declined, Amaseia (Amasya) and 
the Sebasteia (Sivas) route revived. Samsun and not Unye 
was chosen for a British vice-consulate in the 1840s. The 
Capuchin mission returned to the medieval mission station 
there in 1851; its church was built in 1876. 

The sudden rise in population (much of it now Greek) 
was a direct consequence of the building of the chaussée south 
to Sivas, which was begun in 1862 and completed in 1883. 
Samsun quickly became a rival to Trebizond itself as a Greek 
trading centre and its population probably overtook that of 
Trebizond itself in about тото. But it suffered more from 
summer cholera (many travellers complain of the flies brought 
by caravans into the town) and from fires, such as that of 
1871, which swept through Samsun. 'The Greek cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity was begun in 1872. Like the church of St 
Demetrios at nearby Antreantón, it had two Italianate towers 
on its west facade; with its neo-classical style and onion dome 
it owed little to the indigenous pattern of Pontic church 
building. 

The population of Samsun began to double with every 
decade from the 1880s. In 1888 the total tonnage of shipping 
calling at the port was 539, 721, perhaps exceeding that of 
Trebizond itself. Unlike the surrounding villages there was 
probably never an absolute majority of Greeks in the town, 
but they dominated commercial life on a Smyrniot scale. 
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Of 214 businesses in Samsun in 1896, no fewer than 156 were 
owned by Greeks, 36 by Armenians, 14 by Turks and eight 
by foreigners. The Greeks cornered the Bafran tobacco market, 
of which they controlled 60°/, (other shares were 15 °/, in 
foreign hands, ro °/, the Régie Turque, 107, Armenian and 
5 */, Turkish). 

'The second great expansion of Samsun at the turn of the 
century was stimulated by the building of the Samsun-Sivas 
railway, begun іп 1891. But the construction, under, at various 
stages, Belgian, French, Turkish and American management, 
was protracted. Тће first train did not leave Samsun until. 
1924, only reaching Sivas in 1932 and setting up some sort of 
record for dilatoriness. 

In the early years of the twentieth century Samsun was 
the most advanced Greek centre on the Pontic coast. Less 
remote than Trebizond, the Greeks of Samsun seem to have 
been dominated by first and second generation immigrants who 
had little connection with the indigenous Greeks to the east 
and in the hinterland. But it remained an unlovely place and 
the harbour always presented difficulties. Childs describes it 
at the height of its prosperity in 1913: «There is no esplanade 
or Marina facing the sea; offices, warehouses, and cafés push 
their backs down the shore as far as the surf or heavy 
weather permits, and have their fronts on streets and alleys 
running parallel with the waterside. For the town is strictly 
commercial in its interests and aspirations, and has no wish 
to think of amenities... Samsün is the accessible port of a 
rich area great as England, containing corn-lands unexcelled 
in the world, the most valuable tobacco country in Asia Minor, 
and large deposits of coal as well... With the construction of 
a harbour and adequate railways Samsün will become, in the 
inevitable hands of Russia, the southern Odessa of the Black 
Sea. Meanwhile the town has been brought to its present 
degree of prosperity mainly by the Bagdad Road. Upon this 
chausée, the longest and most important metalled road in Tur- 
key-in-Asia, comes and goes all the trade between port and 
interior. But the traffic is that of an Eastern highway, slow, 
cumbersome and wonderfully picturesque, and at the height 
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of the export season creates scenes in Samsün hardly to be 
equalled elsewhere». 

Childs relates an anecdote which illustrates the confidence 
and loyalties of the Amisos Greeks; probably it would not 
have occurred in Trebizond: «A boy came towards me carrying 
a collecting box... and asked for a contribution in aid of the 
Hellenic navy. ‘No, monsieur', he added with Greek adroitness, 
‘for the navy of all the Hellenic peoples'». Childs adds that 
the population consisted largely of «Ottoman Greeks, and much 
of the trade and wealth of the town is in their hands. And 
like all foreign Greeks, they look to Greece and contribute 
money in her aid, especially to her navy, with open-handed 
generosity, hoping dimly for the reconstitution of the Greek 
Empire with Constantinople for its capital. A year or so ear- 
lier they had subscribed £12,000 for the naval service, and 
were now preparing another contribution». From internal 
evidence it seems more than likely that Childs was in Samsun 
in October 1913. He does not, however, note the most remar- 
kable feature of this incident, for Greece and the Hellenic 
Navy had then been at war with Turkey for a year and peace 
was not signed until 14 November 1913. 

The reaction came within six years. It was in the Greek 
dominated town of Samsun that Atatiirk launched his national 
revolution on 19 May 1919. The town experienced а mas- 
sive exchange of populations thereafter, and 22,579 Turkish 
settlers from Greece were brought in to replace the departed 
Ottoman Greeks. The population had recovered substantially 
by 1927. The port revived equally quickly, and by 1931 the 
total tonnage of shipping calling at Samsun exceeded one 
million for the first time. Samsun remains the most important 


port on the Pontic coast today '. 
A.A.M.B. 


I. Histories of nineteenth century Amisos are: Ch. Samouelides, 
«"Аџлодс - Lapwotvra», 'Aoxeiov IIóvrov, xxvii (1966), 247 - 267; R. Vadala 
(French consul, 1925-34), Samsoun, passé-présent-avenir, Paris 1934 
(and review in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 1936, 
135); and a MS in the Public Record Office, FO 526/14, entitled His- 
tory of Trebizond, Samsun etc., which is in fact a general survey of 
the commerce and expansion of Samsun from c. 1866 to 1904 written 
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Churches south of Trebizond 
27. Phantak (Fandak Kóyü), Olasa (Fig. 17 - 18) 


The village is about three or four hundred metres above 
the valley of the Degirmen Dere south of the village of 


in French by Н. de Cartanze. The British consular files аге in PRO 
FO 195/189, 195/304, 195/355 and 195/418. See also Ritter, op. cit., 796 - 
806; Franz Taeschner, Das Anatolische Wegenetz nach Osmanischen 
Quellen, Leipzig 1924-6, ii, final road map; Walter А. Hawley, Asia 
Minor, London 1918, 303-5; J. Lewis Farley, Turkey, London 1866, 
242- 3; Léon Maccas, op. cit., 83; Charles Wilson, (Murray's) Handbook 
for travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia etc., London 1895, 
3, 38; and, for the villages of Upper and Lower Antreantón (Adrea) 
near Amisos, see the works of С, К. Chatzopoulos: «У0риғіхта ёх tod 
уообоџ “Avteedvtwy "Avo "Apicob», "Аруетоу Пбутоу, xxiii (1959), 206- 
226; Пасау а "Аутребутоу "Avo “Aptoot», 'Aoxeiov Ilóvrov, xxiv 
(1961), 86-96; «TAmooixd xai ћасуоафиха xe(ueva tod ywoiov "Аутреву- 
тоу», 'Aoxeiov Пбутоџ, xxvii (1966), 41-104 and «Лаоурофиха yweiov 
"Аутребутоу», "Aoxetov IIóvvov, xxviii (1967), 309 - 368. For photographs 
of St Demetrios, Upper Antreantén, see pp. 314-5 of the last-cited 
article, and for photographs of the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, 
Amisos, see Franz and Eugéne Cumont, op. cit., 111 and in the Album 
of the newspaper «Minutes of the Irredeemed Greeks», Athens, i, Ja- 
nuary 1920 (in English, no pagination). For other accounts of the 
city, see Peysonnel, op. cit., 92; Kinnier, op. cit., 301-7; Hell, op. cit., 
355-360; Hamilton, op. cit., 289-293; Warkworth, op. cit., 54-5; Eugène 
Boré, Correspondance et Mémoires d'un Voyageur en Orient, Paris 1840, 
i, 292- 5; le colonel Rottiers, Itinéraire de Tiflis à Constantinople, Bru- 
xelles 1829, 247; le citoyen Beauchamp, Relation historique et géogra- 
phique d'un voyage de Constantinople à Trébizonde, par mer, l'an 5 
de la république (== 1796), in Mémoires sur l'Egypte, Paris An 10 
— 1801), ii, 144 ; Helmuth von Moltke, Briefe über Zustánde und Bege- 
benheiten in der Türkei aus den Jahren 1835 bis 1839, Berlin 1917, 
207-212; James (Lord) Bryce, Transcaucasia and Ararat: being notes of 
a vacation tour in the Autumn of 1876, London 1877, 369-370; George 
Percy Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals: with the Narrative of 
a mission to Mesopotamia and Coordistan in 1842-4, London 1852, 
14-16; Henry Suter, «Notes on a Journey from Erz-Rüm to Trebizond, 
by way of Shebb-Kháneh, Kará-Hisár, Sivás, Tókát, and Sámsün, in 
October 1838», Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
x (1840), 434-4; Jules Charles Teule, Pensées et notes critiques extraites 
du journal de mes voyages dans les provinces Russes, Géorgiennes 
et Tartares du Caucase et dans le Royaume de Perse, Paris 1842, i, 
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Ayvasil. It can be reached by a rough road leading from there 
up the eastern slopes of the valley to a now disused manganese 


Fig. 17. Phantak (Fandak Köyü), Olasa; south door. 
Sketch: J.W. 


mine. The new name of the village is Cakirci Kóyü, and there 
is a church to the north of the road in some fields known as 


437; Aucher-Eloy, ed. comte de Jaubert, Relations de voyages en Orient 
de 1830 à 1838, Paris 1843, i, 759; Arthur Thurlow Cunynghame, Travels 
in the Eastern Caucasus, on the Caspian and Black Seas, especially 
in Daghestan, and on the frontiers of Persia and Turkey, during the 
summer of 1871, London 1872, 346-7; W. J. Childs, Across Asia Minor 
on Foot, London 1917, 8-17. On the Hazinedaroglu family, see Anthony 
Bryer, «The last Laz risings and the downfall of the Pontic Derebeys, 
1812-1840», Bedi Kartlisa (revue de kartvélologie), xxvi (1969), 191 - 210. 
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Kule Arazi. It is of rectangular plan wiih a rounded apse, and 
it was roofed with a masonry barrel vault. The mortar is of 
lime, and the walls are about 90 cms. thick. 

There are four pilasters against the north and south walls 
of the interior. They have capitals formed of undecorated 
blocks of stone which protrude slightly. Only the pair at the 


Fig. 18. Phandak (Fandak Кбуп), Olasa. The church. 
Sketch plan; J.W. 


western end have some decoration in the form of dentils. 

The interior walls surfaces were covered with a light 
blue plaster. 

There are two windows in the north and south walls and 
these are round arched with a true keystone in the centre of 
each arch. This is an almost unknown feature in Byzantine 
architecture and is a constructional characteristic differen- 
tiating it from western architecture. 

Externally the walls were faced with neatly dressed sto- 
nework meeting at the external faces without mortar. The 
masonry of the apse has the reverse characteristic to most 
Trabezuntine churches in that it is of a poorer quality than 
that of the other walls. Possibly the difference represents two 
periods of work. 

The chief feature of interest in the church is the south 
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door which has an elaborately recessed door surround of the 
Kurum Dere chapel type (Fig. 17)'. Above the lintel is a 
recessed panel with a carving of a pair of dragons who each 
appear to have swords stuck in their mouths. Centrally above 
the dragons is a smaller recessed panel which may have con- 
tained an inscription or date, and this in turn is flanked by 
a pair of niches with floreated crosses in low relief. The dra- 
gons immediately call to mind a pair at Mountantos (Mundan- 
doz) and the general style suggests a similarity of date. 
D. W. 


28. Dianiacha (Angürga) (Plate 77) 


A kilometre or two beyond Macka on the Erzurum road 
there is a somewhat precarious footbridge across the river to 
the village of Hava, where we were told there had been а 
church now ruined. There is a track leading up the hill from 
the end of the bridge, and about thirty five minutes of stiff 
climbing brings one out onto the spur of a hill overlooking 
the river. Here there are a few houses and fields and a tiny 
chapel with a round apse. About a hundred metres below the 
spur of the hill to the south west were some Turkish tombs 
and a cypress tree, and nearby was a chapel of which only the 
foundations remain. Some way to the north-east stood a large 
Turkish konak, now pulled down. 

The walls of the chapel (Pl. 77) are of loose stone walling 
without mortar. Some of the stones are well cut rectangular 
blocks, while others of a different type of stone are rough 
cut and smaller. In the north side of the apse there is a very 
roughly constructed rectangular recess. The door was at the 
west end. The minute size of the chapel suggests that it might 
have been a private chapel, or one built for funerary pur- 
poses. 

A small wall of stones about sixty centimetres high enclo- 
ses the chapel and an area of grass around it. А nearby inha- 
bitant whom we came across wasa tall slender woman with 
fine features. She was unveiled and talked to us quite freely, 


I. Cf. Part 1 of this article, 289 and fig. 10; and Part 2, Pl. 52. 
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and was perhaps Circassian by origin. She gave us a pot of 
ayran, and told us that the owner of the chapel built the little 
wall around it because he was frightened of it and wished to 


Plate 77. Dianiacha (Angiirga); chapel with loose stone walling. 
Photo: D.W. 


preserve it. Also that he would not cut down the tree which 
stands by the chapel. 
There was no evidence for assigning a date to this ruin’. 


D. W. 


I. On medieval Dianacha, see Acts 17 of 1260, 31 of 1301, 103 
of 1386, 104 of the thirteenth century, 106 of the thirteenth century 
and 143 of 1433, of Vazelon. 
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29. Spelia (Iaspela) 

A few kilometres south of Macka on the Erzurum road is 
the village of Meksila, where the tributary river Malaka joins 
the Degirmen Dere. There is a bridge across the Degirmen 
Dere and a road runs up the Malaka Dere. About a kilometre 
from the bridge, a steep track leads off up the mountainside, 
and the village of Ispela is about an hour’s walk above the 
road. 

In the upper part of the village by some cypress trees are 
the foundations of a church with three apses, now half cove- 
red with vegetation. It was about seven metres long, and the 
villages say that it had a dome. It was pulled down before the 
war to provide stone for the Halk Evi, now the primary 
school. 

A second chapel stood on the site of the primary school 
and it also was pulled down to make room for the new 
building. 

A third chapel stands about 200 metres north west of the 
church by the cypress trees. It was rectangular with a rounded 
apse, and a barrel vaulted roof with three ribs supported by 
pilasters. There is no trace of painting in it, and the roof is 
now collapsed. 

About half a kilometre east of the village mosque on the 
spur of a hill is a small chapel, which may have been part of 
the monastery of Spelia, founded by Manuel Comnenus‘. Vil- 
lagers reported that there were three other chapels in the sur- 
rounding hills, but unfortunately I had no time to look for 


them. 
D. №. 


зо. Mountantos (Mendandoz, Mendaldos) (Plates 78 - 9) 


About ten minutes walk south-west of Ispela, going steeply 
downhill into the Malaka valley is the village of Mendaldos, 


I. Chrysanthos, op. cit., 489. On medieval Spelia, see also Acts 79 
of 1260 and 106 of the thirteenth century of Vazelon and Panaretos, 
ed. Lampsidis, f. 339b. 
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formerly Mendandoz. It is mentioned by Chrysanthos but only 


as having a quarrel with Spelia in 1874 about jurisdiction 
over the new school which was being built '. 


: EE dew 


Plate 78. Mountantos (Mendandoz, Mendaldos); the west front of 
the church. Photo: D.W. 


Built on a shelf of rock which conceals the building until 
the visitor is close by it, is a church with three round apses. 


1. Chrysanthos, op. cit., 634.On the medieval history of Mountantos, 
see Acts 79 of 1260 and 179 of 1429 of Vazelon. 
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(Pls. т. 2.) Originally the church had a dome, but the watchman 
of Ispela informed me that the owner had removed the dome 


Plate 79. Mountantos (Mendandoz, Mendaldos); the west door. 
Photo: D.W. 


in order that the building might not attract the attention of 
the government. 

The west front has an elegant arrangement of recessed 
arches and mouldings which take up the whole height of the 
church, about eight metres. On the lintel above the door are 
two dragons carved in low relief, each holding in their mouth 
a sort of plaque without writing upon it, In the semicircular 
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recess above the door is the following inscription which was 
copied and translated by my travelling companion the Reve- 
rend John Wilkinson. 


ANAKAINI<e1 XAT Z1HO 
XTOSONAOS 51ФЕПО! 
ТХАРҲ| ЯРА TPoROz 
TOU: КА\ Б KAIE 40) 
ЛАЎ \ОО ка! SATI 
MHNA AIAXIP 

152 ANNOYKO MR! 18. 
doviteoto ETL 166 
САТ ` ГРА di, 13106 
Фф Бүт. TEWP 

FUTZINOO 


TAVSXPICOv 


The church of the Archistratios and Blasios and Menas is 
restored by John Kophos, Protostatos. The designer (or secre- 
tary) is George Tzilphoglis and Christos Hatzi Joseph the Epi- 
tropos and Epistatis, 12th May in the year 1866. It is inte- 
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resting that the date is given in number letters and in Byzan- 
tine form. I saw a similar pair of dragons over the south door 
of a ruined church near Fandak Kóyü, about 500 metres above 
the Degirmen Dere valley at Ayvasil, on the eastern side of 
the valley, but unfortunately the maize crop was high at the 
time of my visit and I was unable to photograph this second 
pair of dragons'. Perhaps they are to be interpreted as guar- 
dians of some sort, but it would be interesting to learn of their 
significance. 

'The angular door frame appears in a number of nineteenth 
century churches, and Bryer gives a drawing of one in the 
Kurum Dere, citing medieval Armenian precedents for it’. 
The angular door frame is itself enclosed by two arches which 
might be described as broken ogives. The spandrel between 
the two arches comes down to a corbel, and in the spandrel 
an equal armed cross with trefoil ends is cut in a shallow 
recession from the wall surface. 

The whole front is an arresting composition which has 
great elegance, and it is certainly the most sophisticated design 
that I have seen on a Pontic church of the nineteenth century. 

The three windows on the south wall of the church are 
rectangular with recessed round arched tympana over them. 

The interior plan is of a nave and two aisles with the 
arches between the nave and aisles carried by three stone 
columns on either side. The dome was on pendentives, built 
over the eastern bay of the nave, and the other roofing is all 
of barrel vaults. 

In the nave vault to the west of the dome (that is on the 
central bay) were painted the head and shoulders of the Christ 
Pantocrator with two Evangelists on each side. The placing 
of this painting is exceedingly odd since it rightly belonged 
in the dome which was adjacent to it. On the middle of the 
north wall, taking up the whole height of the wall are the 
remains of a scene of the Last Judgement. This was a splendid 
piece of primitive painting, all very lively and in the By- 


1. See Fig. 17. 
2. Part 1 of this article, pp. 289-290 and fig, 10. 
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zantine tradition. On a pilaster to the west of the Last Judge- 
ment was a scene which I was unable to identify and next 


to that again a St Michael fighting a dragon. 
D. W. 


31. Sanogia (Sanaya) (Plate 80; Fig. 19) 
About seven kilometres up the road along the Malaka Dere 
are a tea house and a grocer’s shop by the road. North of the 
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Plate 80. Sanogia (Sanaya); the north wall of the church. 
Photo: D.W. 


road there are fields on the lower and less steep sides of the 
valley. The village of Sanaya is widely scattered over the 
slopes, and on the spur of a ridge about a hundred metres 
above the road, there are the ruins of a church '. The masonry 


1. On medieval Sanogia see Act 24 of 1260 of Vazelon. 
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has been quarried away for building activity elsewhere, and 
only the north wall now remains. 

The exterior was built of rough cut stones laid in regular 
courses, heavily pointed up to make a smooth surface to the 
wall. The mortar is of lime, sand and grit, but no pebbles. In 
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Fig. 19. Sanogia (Sanaya); plan of the church. The 
broken lines indicate features now destroyed. 
Plan: J.W. 


the north wall there is a window about thirty centimetres 
high by seven centimetres wide at the exterior. As in other 
nineteenth century churches it widens out to form a conside- 
rable opening on the interior. The villagers say that there 
was a central dome, but the placing of the pilasters suggests 
rather that the roof was a barrel vault. 

The main apse was semicircular and it was flanked by 
half apses at each side. On the interior the form of the side 
apses is unclear but they may only have consisted of niches. 
The only well cut stones are those for the quoins, pilasters, 
arches, ribs, windows, and probably also the floor, now des- 
troyed. The interior was plastered with a lime plaster with 
straw and tow binding in it. There were some traces of scroll 
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painting in blue on the capitals of the pilasters, and faint 
traces of figural decoration on the flat surfaces, with green 
and red colouring. 

A villager reported to me that there were two more cha- 
pels about three or four hundred metres above the village to 
the west and to the north, in each of which a priest (a her- 
mit?) had lived. He reported a third chapel on the other side 


of the river on the heights to the east. 
D. W. 


32. Doubera / Libera, Livera) (Plates 81 - 2) 


About three kilometres along the road running south 
eastwards from Маска up the Meryemana Dere to Soumela, 


Plate 81. Doubera (Libera, Livera); the west door of the church 
(? of St George). Photo: D.W. 
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there is a track which winds up the hill to the left. About 
half way up to the village on the left of the track is a rock 
sticking up from the hillside. There was a cave chapel cut 
into the rock, dating certainly from the medieval period, and 
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Plate 82. Doubera (Libera, Livera); detail of the west door of the 
church (? of St George). Photo: D.W. 


a small chapel on top of it. In the village itself is a nine- 
teenth century church which was unfortunately locked at the 
time of my visit. It is well looked after and now serves as the 
village mosque. The photographs show the wooden west door 
which is carved with double headed eagles, and ornamented 
flower motifs. It is one of the finest pieces of wood carving 
that I saw during my six years in the Pontos. 
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Livera is well known in Greek tradition as the birthplace 
of Gül Bahar (Maria) who became the wife of Bayazid II 
(1481 - 1512) and mother of Selim (1512 - 20), and it is suppo- 
sedly for this reason that Firmans from Istanbul were given 
granting special privileges to the village. No particular sign 
of this distinction is now visible except the ruins of a small 


castle above the village '. 
D. W. 


33. Monastery of the Panagia Soumela (Meryemana) (cont. ; see 
No, 11 in Part 1 of the article, pp. 263-7). (Plates 83-5) 


Mrs Ballance’s plan of Soumela and some extracts from 
the nineteenth-century account book of the monastery have 
already been published*. Abundant information on the mona- 
stery is available (there are at least three Greek histories and 
scores of travellers’ accounts, of which Fallmerayer’s is the 
most enthusiastic and Pa/grave's the most cynical)*. To this 
material it seems necessary only to add the unpublished ac- 
counts of Finlay’s visit of 1850 and of an incident in 1877 and 
to draw attention to two icons from Soumela which have found 
their way to the British Isles. 


1. Chrysanthos, op. cit., 518, Kyriakides (Soumela, 273) states that, 
among a host of other churches at Livera and Sansenou (Sanxenou) 
nearby, the village church was that of St George the Megalomartyr. 
This is probably the one described above. 

2. 'Aoxeiov Пбутоъ, xxviii (1966), 267; xix (1968), 107 n. 1. 

3. See N. Kausokalybites and P. Metaxopoulos, "Н феба xai íegà dxo- 
hovia... Ваоуава xai Zoqgoví(ov... xai ў £v ovvoytt lotogía BaciAe(ov 
tis лерифђиоу Тоалебођутос, Leipzig 1775; Epameinondas Th. Kyriakides, 
'Ioxvooía туђе лаод tiv Тоалебођута |ерас Васілахўс лато‹аоўухї]с сталоо- 
лтувахђе povis тїс "Улерау(ас Oeordxov tijg Хоуџела, Athens 1898; Od. 
Lampsides, <Zuußo elg tov Díov тфу рутфу тўс povis Жотџећа», Tà 
'"Адпуалха, i (2) (1956) ; Anon., «"Н xagà тђу ТоалеСођута novi] Хомџећа» 
°А\отоотос̧, i (32) (30 September 1918); Jac. Ph. Fallmerayer, «Das Hö- 
henkloster Soumelas», Byzanz und das Abendland, Wien 1943, 189-225 ; 
Semavi Eyice, «Trabzon Yakindina Meryem Ana (Sumela) Monastiri», 
T. T. K. Belleten, xxx (1966), 243 - 264; У. С. Palgrave, «The monastery 
of Soumelas», Fraser's Magazine, NS iii (1871), 195-206 (cf. Eclectic 
Magazine, New York, Ixxcii, 481 ff. and Ulysses, or Scenes and Stu- 
dies in Many Lands, London 1887, 2 - 44). 
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The only excursion undertaken by George Finlay from 
Trebizond was to the famous monastery : 


: т re LM ont a 5 
Plate 83. Monastery of the Panagia, Soumela, in 1899, from 
the south-east. The range of buildings to the right was 
built in c. 1864. The wicket gate. mentioned in Biliotti's 
despatch of 1877, is at the top of the stairway to the left 
(the only entrance to the monastery). The door is only 
1.70 m. high and 0.80 m. wide. Photo: after Dulany 
Hunter, «The Princes of Trebizond» Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
xxvii (New York 1899), 15-24. 


«June 27th 1850. Started at 7. A.M. with Mr Ford' for the 
monastery of Sumelas. Тће ride up the valley of the Pyxites 


r. Probably one of the two American Protestant missionaries in 
Trebizond. 
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which took us six hours is very fine and picturesque. Ata 
little more than half way there are some ruins of the castle 
of a Deré Bey on the summit of an insulated (sic) which looks 
down the centre of the valley. It probably occupies the place 
of the castle of some archont of the Greek empire’. The hill 
is well wooded and protected by a second stream which here 
joins the Pyxites from the east. 

» At the top of the ascent of Bostepé we observed several 
hundred bales of goods and many horses destined to convey 
them to Erzeroum & thence to Persia, and we passed more 
than two hundred laden horses on the road. A number of 
smits' shops with shed(s) to sell bread & raki beside them are 
situated at intervals of a mile or two all along this road which 
is much frequented during summer. Тһе pack horses were 
strong & active ponies. The extension which the trade with 
Persia is acquiring by this route is very great. Steam naviga- 
tion & the low duties levied in Turkey compensat(e) for the 
sea voyage to the Persian gulf. The wonder is that the prospe- 
rity which this trade has already brought to Trebizond does 
not induce the Turkish government to form a good road as 
far as Erzeroum’. 

» We breakfasted at Devisluk* in a balcony of a house 
near the bridge overlooking the branch of the Pyxites which 
descends from Sumelas. A new bridge has lately been built 
from a legacy of 40,000 piastres left by a Turkish widow of 


1. The castle of Itoghlu, last Derebey of the Degirmen Dere, pil- 
lager of Soumela in 1831, noted by other travellers. See Horatio South- 
gate, Narrative of a tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Meso- 
potamia, London 1840, i, 152; V. Fontanier, Voyages en Orient, Paris 
1829-1834, iii, 327 and Anthony Bryer, «The last Laz risings and the 
downfall of the Pontic Derebeys, 1812-1840», Bedi Kartlisa, xxvi 
(1969), 195 n. 4. 

2. The road was begun in 1850, but not finished until 1872 under 
foreign contract. There were many delays and in 1867 M. Balthazar 
and his son, Armenian French road engineers, were murdered by their 
own workmen at Esiroglu. See PRO FO 524/12 and the anonymous 
«Trebizond and the Persian transit trade», Royal Central Asian Jour- 
nal, xxxi (1944), 293 - 4. 

3. Ad Vicesimum, Dikaisimon, Cevizlik, Маска. 
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the place for the purpose but it is so ill placed and its foun- 
dations are so much exposed to the impetuous torrent which 
descends from the valley of the monastery that I fear it will 
soon be swept away. The position of Devisluk (Karydia)' is 
most romantic. It occupies the point where the two principal 
streams which form the Pyxites unite. Before reaching it there 
is a great cleft in the rocks through which the Pyxites rushes 
while passes (sic) over a ridge of hill high on the eastern bank. 
The western precipices present the appearance of a columnar 
structure. 

»From Devisluk or Karydia it took us 4 (hours) to reach 
the monastery, along the banks of the most rapid stream I 
ever beheld. Тће melting snows & recent rain on the hills had 
swelled its waters and it roared along with a noise that emu- 
lated artillery in its wild fury to reach the sea. There are no 
very considerable waterfalls in the part we passed but no 
stream that I have seen has a more rapid extend (sic) during 
the last seven miles before reaching the monastery. We found 
the Azalea pontica here & there with its gorgeus tufts of 
yellow flowers still in bloom but only a few plants & here & 
there a rhododendron showed their last flowers. The vegeta- 
tion is rich beyond description. Tall pines grow at the sum- 
mits of rocky precipices many hundred feet high with perpen- 
dicular faces. Where the soil rests on the slopes enormous bee- 
ches and walnuts rise above impenetrable underwoods of rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas, privet & hazel and on the ground 
wild strawberries were abundant & the most beautiful lilies & 
irises. It is impossible not to be in ecstasy with such scenery. 
It offers the precipices of Etolia with the waters of Switzer- 
land and the richest vegetation of Brusa mingled with the 
flowers of Damascus. The last part of our ride was through a 
heavy shower and we were delighted on reaching the mona- 
stery to find that a stone stair case had replaced the rickety 
wooden ladder of Fallmerayer’s time’. 


І. Chrysanthos, 33 ; E. von Hoffmeister, Durch Armenien, Leipzig/Ber- 
lin 1911, 144. 

2. J. P. Fallmerayer, «Das Hóhenkloster Sumelas», Byzanz und das 
Abendland, Wien 1943, 189-225. The present facade and staircase was 
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» Our letter from the Bishop ' being duly examined we 
were admitted and led first to the church where the holy picture 
painted by St Luke was taken from its case & placed in our 
hands to kiss & we were threatened with a mass to welcome 
(us) but as we were wet through I told the monk it was abso- 
lutely necessary to change our clothes first. We then retired 
to our rooms which were made tolerably comfortable & had 
an excellent supper of trouts in addition to our supplies from 
Trebizond. The trouts we purchased in the valley for I know 
how little is to be expected in an Orthodox monastery. The 
roar of the waters 3000 feet * below the monastery, the snowy 
slopes visible on the ridge to the south over the valley which 
(is) hardly a rifle shot across, the immense wooden pile of 
buildings with its galleries & cells clinging like swallows’ nests 
to the precipice, the sound of the convent bell continually 
announcing the arrival of parties of pilgrims and the nasal 
chant of the continual masses was grand, strange, solemn & 
picturesque. We had a careful examination of the caverned 
church but as I dare not attempt to use the sponge I could 
add nothing to Fallmerayer’s notice * and I found in my con- 


not built until 1864 — see Henry Fanshawe Tozer, Turkish Armenia and 
Eastern Asia Minor, London 1881, 438. 

1. Metropolitan Constontios of Trebizond (1830-1879). He cross-ques- 
tioned Finlay on the motives and faith of Minoides Mynas (f. 99). For 
Mynas on Constantios, see Paris MS Suppl. Gr. 733, f. 99. But Fall- 
merayer proved Mynas's match manuscript-hunting on Athos ; see Henri 
Omont, «Minoide Mynas et ses missions en Orient», Mémoires de l'Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, xl (1916), 368. 

2 The height is 1000 ft. at the most. 

3. See n. 8 and J. P. Fallmerayer, «Original-Fragmente, Chroniken, 
Inschriften und anderes Material zur Geschichte des Kaiserthums Тга- 
pezunt», Abh. of the k. Bayerische Akademie, Philos. und Hist. 
Klasse, iii (3) (1843) ; and further references in his «Anatolische Rei- 
sebilder», Schriften und Tagebücher, München/Leipzig n. d., 150 - 163; 
Fragmente aus dem Orient, Stuttgart / Tübingen 1845 / Stuttgart 1877, 
39- 297. Cf. also Arnulf Kollautz, «Jacob Philip Fallmerayers Briefwech- 
sel mit Karl Benedikt Hase und Oerstedt über die Geschichte des 
Kaiserthums von Trapezunt», Südost-Forschungen, xviii (2) (1959), 
281-349. Soumela had a profound effect upon Fallmerayer's imagi- 
nation. 
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versation that there was no hope of seeing the golden bull' 
& archives this evening. As the Abbot spoke Turkish better 
than Greek', the greater share of the conversation we had 
with him fell to Mr Ford and as he could not remain tomor- 
row I was obliged to give up all hope of seeing the archives 
where if I found anything new it would have required some 
days to copy it and this was (?not) in my plans. I wished to 
(visit) Trebizond as a traveller not as a historian or antiquary. 

«June 28. After a morning visit to the cavern & a good 
cup of coffee we took our leave of the Abbot putting 4 dollars 
into his hand as our contribution to the Monastery * besides 
making presents to the cellarer, servant, and porter & an 
offering to the Church. 

«Our ride to Devisluk was delightful. The trees of nor- 
thern & southern latitudes were mingled together. The single 
farm houses & shepherds' huts covered with shingle, numerous 
small cluster(s) of two or three buildings together with culti- 
vated fields & small meadows covered with cattle amid black 
pine forest or precipices crowned with silver firs give an air 
of cheerfulness & a sense of the security of property not 
often experienced in Turkey '. 


1. Kausokalybites and Metaxopoulos, op. cit., 45-52; Fallmerayer, Ori- 
ginal-Fragmente, i, 99-100; F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et Diplo- 
mata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, Vienna 1860-1890, v, 276- 
281 and Sp. P. Lambros, Меос 'EXAnvouvüuov, iv (1907), 243-4 and iii 
(1906), 482- 5. This is the now lost bull of Alexios III of 1364/5. 

2. This would not be surprising in many other parts of Anato- 
lia in 1850 (travellers to Nicaea usually found that the local Greek 
priest spoke only Turkish until the late nineteenth century), but one 
would expect a closer knowledge of Greek at Soumela. The only 
Karamanli text in the Soumela library at Ankara is MS 34 (akolou- 
thia for the Panagia, which belonged to Gervasios, hieromonk of 
Imera, in 1782) and in 1895 Lord Warkworth found that «None (of the 
monks) could speak anything but Greek» (op. cit., 64). 

3. The income of the monastery in 1850 was 19,783 grosia, almost 
the lowest aunual income of the nineteenth century — Soumela MS 8. 

4. The property through which Finley travelled had been secu- 
rely in the hands of Soumela for almost five centuries in the case of 
villages such as Kousbidios (Kospityos) and Livera (Libera, Doubera); 
see Kyriakides, Soumela, 260 - 275. 
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» The rain began after we left Devisluk and only cleared 
up as we approached Trebizond before we passed the marsh 
called by Fallmerayer 'Skylolimne'' but which both my guide 
and Mr Ford, who is in the habit of shooting snipes here, call 
Gülltchair (rose meadow)*. It is certainly more like a dog- 
marsh than a rose meadow. We reached our quarters in то 
hours having taken то to ascend. The rain & fatigue of the 
horses explains the comparative slowness of their return for 
they generally shorten the time nearly one quarter in favou- 
rable circumstances at a walk which we did not often pass» *. 

In the years between Fimlay's visit of 1850 and the inci- 
dent of 1877 the chaussée was built, the crypto-Christians of 
the area were granted their freedom of worship and Soumela 
lost its own exarchate to the diocese of Rhodopolis. The woo- 
den cells which Finlay described were replaced in 1864 by the 
present stone facade. But, however flourishing the local 
Greeks, the isolation of the monastery had made it a prey to 
marauders ever since Alexios III had enjoined the abbot to 
appoint a guard to look out for «evil-disposed Muslims» from 
Soumela’s own kastro in 1364'. On 17 December 1877 Alfred 
Biliotti, vice-consul of Trebizond, wrote to his ambassador, 
Sir Austin H. Layard «that on Tuesday last the Monastery of 
Sumela... was plundered by a Gang of 18 Turks»’. 

«This monastery», Biliotti continued, «which was founded, 
tradition says, so far back as the year 386 a.d., during the 
reign of Theodosius’ and enlarged at later periods by the By- 
zantine Emperors, is situated in a lovely place but in an almost 
inaccessible position. It is in high repute among the Christians 


1, «The dog's lake»; Jacob Philipp Fallmerayer, Geschichte des 
Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, München 1827/Hildesheim 1964, 276. 

2. The Gülcayir. 

3. Ten hours from Trebizond to Soumela was the normal time. 
Travellers were recommended to start early as the monastery closed 
at sunset; see Charles Wilson, (Murrays) Handbook for Travellers in 
Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia etc., London 1895, 206-7. 

4. See p. 276, п. 1 above. 

5. PRO 195/1141. 

6. The traditional date of the foundation by the monks Barna- 
bas and Sophronios, from Athens - see Chrysanthos, op. cit., 468. 
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owing to its possessing besides the miraculous image of the 
Virgin, to which it owes its foundation, a piece of the True 
Cross'. ЈЕ is also held in reverence by the Mussulmans many 
of whom, at least 500 yearly, go there in pilgrimage with 
important offerings in kind and money. It contains valuable 
ornaments and ex-votos of silver and gold and precious stones, 
the latter however of no very high price, which have accu- 
mulated there since fifteen centuries. 

» The monastery is inhabited by twelve monks and their 
servants. In the afternoon of Tuesday last two Turks and two 
women knocked at the door which is always kept closed, and 
asked for admittance. The doorkeeper introduced them after 
the men had, as usual, handed in their arms through the 
wicket; the two supposed women, who were men in disguise, 
threw open their veils, drew their arms and took possession 
of the door, which was invaded at once by fourteen other 
Turks, who lay concealed in the immediate vicinity. They 
rushed to the chapel where the monks were congregated, and 
fired their muskets which were loaded only with blank car- 
tridges. Of course the monks, old men for the most part, could 
offer no resistance. They were told to give up their treasures, 
the Giaours (Russians) being at Erzeroom and shortly coming 
down °. 

» It is evident that the object of the robbers was to obtain 
money of which they thought that the monks were well pro- 
vided. But having discovered only about £50 in coin, they 
carried away six silver watches, and all the wearing apparel 
belonging to the monks, as well asthe following property of the 
monastery: five small silver crosses, 17 small silver Candle- 
sticks, two Chalices, two crosses, two out of six silver trays 
piled together, several cumbersome church vestments, 80 okes 
of old copper vessels; to these spoils they added cheese, but- 
ter and bread. 


т. Fallmerayer, Original- Fragmente, i, 57; Купа аде, Soumela, 
77. The relic was given by the Grand Komnenos Manuel III in 139o. 

2, Cf. the disturbances at Leri and elsewhere under the same 
threat of Russian invasion during this year; 5 41 below, 
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» Their not having touched any of the silver and gold 
ornaments studded with precious stones which adorn the ima- 
ges, especially that of the Virgin, can be accounted for by the 
fact that the Mussulmans in this Province reverence the shrine 
of Meirem Ana, the name under which the monastery of Sou- 
mela is known among them. 

» Опе of the robbers having attempted to lay hands on 
the image of the Virgin, the others, struck with superstitious 
awe, prevented him from so doing, one of the gang even 
threatening him with a Cutlass, should he not desist from his 
intention '. 

» But odd(ly) enough, they spared much more valuable 
objects of the kind of those they carried away, and which were 
at their discretion; such as pure gold chalices, crosses with 
precious stones, large silver Candlesticks & c. The Christians 
detect in this fact a miracle of the Virgin of Soumela *. 

» The value of all the objects stolen, half of which were 
private property of the monks, is about #400. The richly 
embroidered Church vestments are not included in this sum, 
they being more valuable as relics of the past than for the 
intrinsic value they represent. The monks price them upwards 
of £ 1000. 

» The robbers struck the monks with the but end of their 
muskets in order to compel them to disclose their supposed 
treasure. However, besides the Superior, who seems to have 


I. Soumela was one of the dozen or more Christian Anatolian 
shrines which attracted simpler Muslims, some of whom regarded a 
pilgrimage there as the equivalent of a 'Hac'. Cf. the case of W.M. 
Ramsay's servant in 1884: «His name was Omar; and he usually 
answered to the name of Hadji. But his pilgrimage had not been to 
Mecca; he had merely visited some Armenian sacred place, which I 
forget»; Impressions of Turkey during twelve years' wandering, 
London 1897, 46. 

2. The candlesticks included a series given by Sultan Selim I 
(1512-1520), whose mother, Maria, came from the Soumelan village 
of Livera (Doubera). Originally there were five silver candlesticks, 
«portentously fat», but there were only two by the 1890s. Perhaps 
they were stolen in 1877. See Wilson, loc. cit. ; Warkworth, op. cit.,64; 
Chrysanthos (who states that three survived), 477. 
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been rather severely handled, and is said to lay in a preca- 
rious condition, the other monks have escaped almost unhurt. 

» Among the plunderers was a Turk supposed to be a de- 
serter, he wearing the uniform of a soldier, and being armed 
with a breach loading rifle; he seems to have used his influence 
on his companions to prevent the monks from being more 
ill-treated and the monastery further despoiled. 

» Energetic measures have been adopted by the local 
Authorities for the recovery of the stolen property and the 
apprehension of the robbers; and as the plunder of the mona- 
stery of Soumela has excited popular indignation throughout 
the Province, it is expected that sooner or later this object 
will be attained. 

»I avail myself of this opportunity to mention that a week 
before the Greek Church at Platana' was broken in at night, 
and plundered of its contents valued variously at from £30 
to £ 300. The perpetrators of this deed have not shown the 
same respect for images as did those at Soumela. 

» А few Turks were arrested under suspicion, but they 
managed to escape in the night, and it is likely that nothing 
more will be heard on the subject» *. 


Lawlessness, especially in the frontier vilayets of Tre- 
bizond and Erzurum, during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 
(which led to the loss of Batumi to the Russians) was to be 
expected. The Ottoman Empire had been in a state of crisis 
since 1875 when Russia began to prepare for its imminent 
collapse, which was feared by the Western Powers. In 1876 
there were risings in Herzegovinia, Macedonia, Bosnia, Bul- 
garia, Serbia and Montenegro, and Murad V (who had recently 
deposed the supposedly mad Abdul-Aziz) was himself deposed 
by Abdul Hamid II. That summer, amid rumours and counter- 
rumours of Russian movements just to the east, Michael 
Defner ventured to explore the highly sensitive Of valley. 


I. There were two churches at Platana (Akgaabat), so it is 
impossible to know whether this is the one described in Part 1 of 
the article, 258 - 260. 

2. Nothing more is heard in the consular despatches. 
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He had already been warned of the Ofli habit of appearing 
in Trebizond brandishing weapons and shouting «Xxóroua sic 
tovg Гхшоџофес!» Not surprisingly Defner came under the 
suspicion of a local agha that ће was a ‘Giaour Russian spy’ 
and was eventually arraigned before the kaymakam of Solakli, 
the administrative konak at the mouth of the valley, before 
being extricated by friends'. The campaign of 1877 in the 
eastern provinces was disastrous. At the treaty of San Stefano 
in 1878 Turkey lost Batumi to Russia, and Trebizond and 
Erzurum became the first important centres within the shrun- 
ken Ottoman boundaries in the east. The Laz petitioned for 
British protection to prevent the cession of Batumi and save 
the already declining commerce of Trebizond*. Britain did 
indeed send military consuls to the eastern provinces, but the 
new Liberal government of 1880 began to withdraw them. 
«There was probably no man in Asia Minor of any nationa- 
lity about 1879 to 1882, who was not looking forward to and 
forecasting the probability of the country passing into British 
hands», wrote Sir William Ramsay’. He dated the beginning 
of the widespread Muslim reaction to Western political and 
*Giaour' commercial interests and dominance in Anatolia to 
the end of 1882, which ushered in the Muslim year 1300“. 

In these years the Christians of the frontier province of 
Trebizond, whose loyalties were necessarily suspect, were 
bound to suffer. In fact Finlay’s visit to Soumela came just 
before the formal recognition of Christian rights in 1856 and 
the incidents of 1877 in the monastery and at Platana are 
symptoms of a wider pupular reaction against them; the most 
peaceful and prosperous period of Greek emergence in the 
Pontos came in the 1860 5". 

It is not known if the valuables stolen from Soumela in 


1. Michael Defner, «Пеуте #Вдорадес naga тоїс йрупс:дођохоіс èv 
“Oget», “Eotia, ii (4) (28 August 1877), 547-550. 

2. William Miller, The Ottoman Empire aud its successors, 1801 - 
1927, London 1966, 385. 

3. Ramsay, op. cit., 142. 

4. Ramsay, op. cit., 136. 

5. See Part 2 of this article, 106 - 8. 
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1877 were ever recovered, but ап examination of the hundred 
items in a monastic inventory of treasures drawn up in тото 
suggests that the house was still very rich’. It is headed by 
the famous icon of the Theotokos (sometimes called the Гор- 
уоелтхоос, a prophylactic against locust plagues), widely belie- 
ved to have been painted by St Luke. The icon was saved and 
is now acentre of pilgrimage at Nea Soumela, in Greece’. 
The silver filigree reliquary of the True Cross, presented to 
the monastery by Manuel III (1390-1417), which is the second 
item on the list, is also preserved in Greece*. Probably a cer- 
tain amount was lost during the First World War. During the 
1915 Armenian massacres the monks of Soumela sheltered num- 
bers of Armenian refugees іп a cave‘, but the monastery suf- 
fered in Russo-Turkish fighting in the area in 1916. The last 
signatures in the monastic Visitors’ Book are of two ladies 
from the American Near East Relief Fund and are dated 
24 June 1921*. Presumably the monastery was abandoned the 
following year. The building became the haunt of tobacco 
smugglers and the roofs and woodwork were burnt іп a fire 
soon after Talbot Rice saw it in 1929". Happily most of the 
MSS and printed books from the library were saved and are 
now in Ankara’. Two other icons found their way out of Tur- 
key at about this time. In the Natasha Allen Collection, recently 
presented to the National Gallery of Ireland, is a very large 


1. Soumela MS 8, f. 121 v. 

2. Illustrated in Chrysanthos, Plates 68-9. I have not seen L. 
lasonides, «'H. iovooix?j slxov туђе Пауаү(ас Жомрећа, peta фотоүрафіос̧ 
Футос хешеуој», Патоѓс, iv (4), No. 1326, of 14 November 1931. On Nea 
Soumela, see Am. Janssens, Trébizonde en Colchide, Bruxelles 1969, 
186, 238. 

3. Chrysanthos, 476-7, 483-4, Plate 71. It is in the Byzantine Mu- 
seum, Athens. 

4. Leon Z. Surmelian, I ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, New 
York 1945, 99, 127, 172. 

5. Soumela MS 8, f. 229. 

6. Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1933), 72-7; Winfield and Wainwright, 
Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 136. 

7. Paul Moraux, «Manuscrits de Trébizonde au Musée Archéolo- 
gique d'Ankara», Scriptorium, xix (1965), 269 - 273 and handlist compi- 
led by him in the library. 
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(52.25% 43.75 inches) Hodegetria with six prophets in each side 
margin and St John the Baptist at the top (Plate 84). The 
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Plate 84. «The rosy-complexioned Mother of God» (MP OY H 
E(Y)XPOYC) from Soumela, now in the Natasha Allen Colle- 
ction, National Gallery of Ireland. 

Photo: courtesy of National Gallery of Ireland. 


inscription associated with the Panagia appears to read 
“МР OY Н E(Y)XPOYC’, or * Тһе rosy-complexioned Mother 
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Plate 85. Panagia from Soumela. Coll: M. Maclagan Esq. 
Photo: after The Burlington Magazine, li (1927), РІ. t (a). 
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of God’. Professor Talbot Rice, the author of a detailed cata- 
logue note on the icon', assigns the centre panel to the end 
of the first quarter of the fourteenth century and the margins 
to the mid-fifteenth century and writes that it «is in all pro- 
bability to be attributed to a Constantinopolitan painter». One 
could suggest that it formed part of the endowment of Ale- 
xios III who refounded and refurbished the monastery in 
1360-5. Тћеге seems to be no evidence for a local school of 
panel-painting in Trebizond and the other fine icon which has 
found its way West is a ‘Cretan? Panagia of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, now in the collection of Mr Michael Maclagan'. It is 
much smaller (24.5 X 19.5 cm) and the robbers of 1877 spared 
its beaten silver halo and four semi-precious stones which deco- 


rate it. (Plate 85). 
A. A. M. B. 


34. St George Peristereóta (Kustul) (Fig. 20, Plates 86 - 88) 


The third great stavropegiac monastery of Matzouka 
which, like Soumela and Vazelon, enjoyed its own Rhodopo- 
litan exarchy, was Peristera. Supposedly founded in 752, it 
was ravaged and abandoned in 1203, but refounded in 1393 
and re-endowed early in the fifteenth century. Most of the 
fifteenth century buildings were destroyed in a disastrous fire 
in 1904. The monastery was rebuilt thereafter. 

The monastery stands on a great rock and is reached by 
a western staircase. The main church was an Italianate buil- 


1. David Talbot Rice and Tamara Talbot Rice, Icons. The Natasha 
Allen Collection, Catalogue. Dublin (The National Gallery of Ire- 
land) 1968, 11, 13-18. 

2. Stuart Hay and Leonard Bower, «Greek icon painting», The 
Burlington Magazine, li (292) (July 1927), 8-14 and РІ. 1 (a) (from 
which Pl. 85 is taken); Jacqueline Chittenden and Charles Seltman, Greek 
Art (Catalogue of the R. A. Exhibition of 1946), London 1947, 48, 
No. 343. There is, unfortunately, no ground for the belief that Bessa- 
rion's relic-icon of the True Cross comes from Trebizond; see Joan- 
nes Baptista Schioppalolba. In perantiquam sacram tabulam graecam 
insigni sodalitio Sanctac Mariae Caritatis Venetiarum ab amplissimo 
Cardinali Bessarione dono datam dissertatio, Venetiis 1767. 
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ding with open narthex and gallery. It had a shallow dome 
topped with a lantern, above a tall polygonal drum. On a spur 
to the east, just outside the monastery walls, stood a more con- 
ventional cross-in-square church. Treasure-seekers have made 
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Y Cave chapel, Peristera 
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Fig. 20. 


it a gloomy place. In 1929 Talbot Rice found that «the plan 
is very akin to that of some of the monasteries of Athos, far 
more so in fact than that of any other foundations in the Tre- 
bizond district. It is thus interesting in this respect, but so 
ruined and desolate is the interior that little is to be gained 
from a survey of it and the visitor is anxious to return as 
quickly as possible to the contemplation of the soaring walls 
from the outside». Winfield wrote that «one climbs up to the 
ruins now through the shambles of the monastic gardens where 
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fruit trees, grown enormous in their untended old age, droop 
sadly over the fate of the monastery». My visits in 1962 and 
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Plate 86. Monastery of St George, Peristera, in 1929, from the 
north. It is approached by a steep stairway to the right; the 
older buildings stand on the north side. 

Photo: courtesy of Professor Talbot Rice and the Courtauld Institute. 


1967 were equally dispiriting as Peristera was enveloped in 
the thick mist which suddenly comes up the valley, making 
photography impossible. The interior is a shambles left by 
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treasure-seekers; the central church is now unrecognisable as 
such. An upper courtyard in which it stood leads by steps 
through a tunnel to a lower range. A measured sketch plan of 
the monastic buildings would clearly be a useful, but difficult 
undertaking. My own attempt is not worth publishing. 

There isa shallow cave in the steep valley side on the 


Plate 87. Interior of the monastery of St George, Peristera, in 
1962, looking west from the site of the main church towards the 
entrance, The older buildings are to the right. 

Photo: A,A.M.B. 


east, about 300 m. south of the monastery ; it seems to be from 
here that Cumont's photograph of 1903 and Theophylaktos's 
of 1915 were taken, revealing little difference in the exterior 
of the monastery before and after the fire. Wedged into the 
northern corner of the cave is a small chapel whose western 
and northern sides are cut out of the rock. A rock-cut ledge 
and depression may represent a tomb niche within. It is plas- 
tered and there are pencilled graffiti by Greek visitors from 
1895 to 1915. The chapel is probably of no great age as it now 
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stands, but the cave is a miniature version of those at Vaze- 
lon and Soumela. One wonders if, like the other two monaste- 
ries, the original eremitic settlement was not centred ona 
sacred cave here, and whether the monastery was not built on 
its rock nearby because the cave proved too small. 

Winfield has published the interesting church at Piras- 
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Plate 88. The cave chapel near the monastery 

of St George, Peristera, from the south, in 1967. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


tiyos, which may have been a dependency of Peristera. There 
is a small nineteenth century church at Musa, above Esiroglu. 
Its apses have been excised and it is now a brightly painted 


mosque with wooden women's gallery '. 
А.А.М.В. 


т. The principal history of Peristera (which I have not seen) is 
lóannés E. Euphrosynides, 'lovogixoi'osA(Osg tis су Пбутф teodc, ВасїАїхїс, 
лато:аоҳикўс xai стамролтђушижђес Моуђс 'Aytov Temweyiou Пғєрістғерғфта 
xai тўс &аоҳіас̧ l'aAAiatvnc, Drama n.d.; пог have I access to Iéannés 
Th. Mavrides, Геоүоафихт леоеурафђ tijg уоңаоу{ас Тодлебобутос xai тфу 
лар’ айттуу БЕаоуифу Хооцела, Вабећфуос, Пғоістғоб, Trebizond 1902. 
But see Mgr Chrysanthos Philippides, «'H 'ExxAnoía Тралебобуто», 'Ag- 
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35. Monastery of St John, Vazelon (Ayana) (Plates 89-91a, Fig. 21) 


The holy, imperial, patriarchal and stavropegiac mona- 
stery of John, the worthy Forerunner and Baptist, at Vazelon 
on Mount Zaboulon (the former name is derived from the 
latter), in Matzouka, was supposedly founded in c. 270. With 
Soumela and Peristera it was one of the three great Ттаре- 
zuntine monasteries which dominated the cultural, social and 
economic life of Matzouka from the thirteenth to twentieth 
centuries. It is better documented than any other Pontic 
monastery. In 1890 it was still holding substantial estates in 
twenty of the same villages and hamlets as it had in the 
fourteenth century, a continuity which, except for Athos, it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere in the Greek world. Until 
the revival of the diocese of Rhodopolis after the emergence 
of the crypto-Christians, it held, like Soumela and Peristera, 
its own exarchy. There were in fact almost no crypto-Chri- 
stians in Matzouka, which was virtually exclusively Greek, 
largely for economic reasons. Like the other two monasteries, 
Vazelon is built round a sacred cave in a cliff face. Like the 
other two, it was extensively refurbished in the nineteenth 
century. 

The history of Vazelon is so well known that there is 
little to add save a measured sketch plan and to reprint 


хећоу Ilóvrov, іу - v (1933), esp. pp. 500 and Plates 79 (by Theophy- 
laktos, 1915) and 80-1 (by Talbot Rice, 1927); Kónstantinos ЈУ. Papami- 
chalopoulos, Ylegwjynoig slg tov Пбутоу, Athens 1903, 113; Cumonts, ор. 
cit., 371 (with plate); Gedeon, op. cit., 613; Talbot Rice, Byzantion, 
v (1929- 1930), 70; Winfield and Wainwright, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 
135, 143-4. The monastery had one of the best libraries in the Pontos: 
see Franz Cumont in the Revue de l'instruction publique en Belgique, 
i (1903), 16; iii (1905), 1; Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiv (1905), 382; 
А. Papadopoulos- Kerameus, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiv (1905), 386; 
and Sp. P. Lambros, Кодља тўс Toanstovvriaxrg роуђс Пеоготеодс», Néoc 
'EAAqvouvüuov, xiii (1916), 262-3 (i.e. Paris MS Suppl. Gr. 1251). 
There is disagreement about the date of the final fire. Cumont and 
Chrysanthos give January 1905, Talbot Rice and Winfield give 1906. It 
was, however, reported in the newspaper То Koárog (iii, No. 279) 
on 19 December 1904. 
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Plate 89. Monastery of St John, Vazelon; p 


Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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Plate go. Monastery of St John, Vazelon ; the courtyard looking north 
to the older monastic buildings, in 1929. The supposed 'refectory' is 
to the left. Note the drawing of a huntsman, with his dog, shooting 
a bird in a tree on the exterior of a first floor cell; it is dated 1875. 
In the right foreground are the apses of the church and above, part 
of the pyramid ‘dome’; this was painted on the exterior and has 
been destroyed in recent years. The arch of the monastic buildings 
survives amid the rubble of the fallen upper storeys; substantial 
trees now grow in the courtyard, 
Photo: courtesy of Professor Talbot Rice. 
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Plate 91. Monastery of St John, Vazelon; the main and south 
apses of the church showing the relieving arches of the now 
collapsed tower and pyramid ‘dome’, in 1967. 

Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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Plate ота. Monastery of St John, Vazelon; wallpainting of the 
Last Judgement and the Preparation of the Throne of God on 
the exterior north wall of the church. 


Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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. 21. Monastery of St John, Vazelon; measured sketch plan 
and section. The black areas indicate late nineteenth century 
building; hatched and dotted areas indicate earlier work. 


Plan: A.A.M.B. 
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7 ournefort’s description of it in 1701': «Tho the Country of 
Trebisond is fruitful in fine Plants, yet it is not comparable 
in that point to those charming Hills whereon is built the 
great Convent of St. John, 20 Miles from the City to the South- 
East. Finer Forests are not among the Alps. The Mountains 
round this Convent produce Beech-trees, Oaks, Yoke-Elms, 
Guiacs, Ash and Fir-trees of prodigous Height. The House of 
the Religious is built of nothing but Wood, close against a very 
steep Rock, at the bottom of the finest Solitude in the World. 
The View of this Convent is bounded by nothing but the most 


1. Pitton de Tournefort, A Voyage into the Levant, London 1718, 
ii, 177-8. As Winfield has pointed out, Tournefort «wrongly (described) 
it as being south-east of Trebizond». Were it not for the fact that 
the usually accurate Tournefort specifically gave the dedication as 
St John, one might think that he was describing the Panagia Sou- 
mela. Indeed the suspicion that he was must remain, for while there 
was not considerable extension to Soumela until the 1740s, the penul- 
timate Act of Vazelon mentions a chrysobull in the monastery’s 
favour by «the Autocrat and great Emperor of the righteous city 
of Moschovia» (i.e. Peter the Great of Russia), dated 1694, which 
doubtless led to its refurbishing; see F. J. Uspenskij and V. V. Beneshe- 
vich, Vazelonskie Akty, Leningrad 1927, No. 188. I do not have access 
to the principal history of Vazelon, by Panaretos Topalides: ‘Iotogia 
tis legac, Bactdtxijs, латосоўїхїїс x«i стамролтусажђс povis coU Tipniov 
Продобџот xai Волтіотоў "Тобууоо ZapovAov 7 BateAóv, Trebizond 1909, 
but a useful survey is by Epameinondas Th. Kyriakides: «Пеоћ тїс mage 
thy ToaneCotvra 1800с povijs тоб Тушоо Пробобџиој xai Валтістоў *Iwdy- 
vov тоў Bateha@voc», "О èv Kwvotavtivoumdrer “EAAnvixds GOiAoAoyuxóg 
Lwhhoyos, xxvii (1899-1900), 358-368. Kyriakides evidently knew an 
earlier, now lost, text of the Vazelon cartulary, whose last entry is in 
1479; a third is now T.T.K. (Syllogos) MS 36. А. Papadopoulos - Kerameus, 
'Ауёхдота “EAAnvixd. ovyyodupata, ёүүсафӣ те xai &AAXa xeipeva xat” éxdo- 
уђу сиХћеубута ёх тфу Фу тў Maveoyoedatsim fifAioOnpm ... xai viv 
лофтоу ехбаддџеуа, Constantinople 1884, 77-85. For Vazelon’s stavro- 
pegiac rights in 1743, see Manouel Gedeon, Tatgiagyixoi Ilívaxec, 
Constantinople 1884, 638. The monastery was visited by travellers 
remarkably rarely, although it can be glimpsed from the main road. 
For modern descriptions, see Cumonts, op. cit., 371 (quoted below in 
the text); Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929-1930), 79; Chrysanthos, 
'Aoxeiov Пбутоу, iv-v (1933), 484-499 and Plates 72-6, 77 (including 
some taken by Talbot Rice but not published in his article) and Wim 
field and Wainwright, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 137. 
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charming Prospects; and I could gladly here have spent the 
rest of my days. Those that dwell here are a few solitary 
People, wholly employ’d about their Affairs temporal and 
spiritual, without Cookery, Learning, Politeness, or Books: 
Who can live without all these? They go up to the House 
by a very rough kind of Stair-case, and of a very singular 
Structure. It consists of two trunks of Ash, as big as the 
Masts of a Ship, reclin'd against the Wall, and plac'd upon 
the same line like the Mounters of a Ladder; instead of 
Steps or Rounds, they. have only cut in them a few large 
Notches from Space to Space with Axes, and on each side they 
have very wisely set a Pole, to keep People from breaking 
their Necks; for without the Assistance of those, I would defy 
the best Rope-dancers in Europe to clamber up it. Our Heads 
sometimes turn'd as we came down it, and we had certainly 
tumbled Head-foremost without those Supports. The very first 
Inhabitants of the Earth could not make a plainer Ladder; 
the bare sight of it gives an Idea of the Infancy of the World. 
All the parts round this Convent are a perfect Image of mere 
Nature; a vast number of Springs form a lovely Stream, full 
of excellent Trouts, and which runs thro verdant Meads and 
shady Groves, that one would think must inspire the noblest 
Sentiments; but not one of these Monks is in the least affected 
with all this, tho there are about forty of them. We look'd 
upon their House to be a sort of Cave, to which these good 
Folks are retir'd to avoid the Insults of the Turks, and to 
pray at their ease. These Hermits possess all the Country for 
above six Miles about. They have several Farms among these 
Mountains, and a good many Houses even in Trebisond: we 
log’d there in a large Convent that belong?'d to them. What 
signifies all this Wealth to those who must not enjoy it? They 
dare not build a handsome Church or Convent, for fear the 
Turks should exact from them the Sums set apart for those 
Structures when they are once begun». 

No historian of Vazelon describes the building of the 
present facade which fronts the earlier cave monastery, but it 
must belong to the reigns of Abbots Philotheos (1854 - 1864) or 
Ananias of Chaldia (1864-1880) and there is no indication of 
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the original appearance of the monastery. On the terrace to 
the north the ?early fifteenth-century chapel, with some wall 
paintings, survives. There are slight remains of a structure 
within the cave behind the church which probably belong to 
the earliest chapel on the site. The south side of the enclosure 
was the oldest. It rose to four stories, with, next to the rock 
face, a wooden building which towered two storeys above the 
top of the facade. The wooden buildings were still standing 
when Talbot Rice visited the monastery in 1929, when they 
had «fine woodwork and balconies. They are the oldest and 
most interesting specimens of domestic architecture in the 
region, dating probably from the sixteenth century. Even on 
Athos there are few examples of such fine work». All the 
woodwork and most of the superstructure of the monastery 
has now gone. In the wreckage and tangle of trees and bushes 
which have grown up on the platform of the site it is possible 
to make out what may have been a refectory, with a niche for 
the abbot, but the photographs taken by Talbot Rice in 1929 
are our best guide to its nineteenth century appearance. 

On the north side of the church is a large vaulted struc- 
ture, partly below ground level, and another series of public 
rooms. But the whole aspect of the monastery changed when 
the facade of eastern cells was built, together with the present 
church. The upper of the three storeys of cells, which are 
lofty and spacious, had an arcaded gallery and pented tiled 
roof. The front block, which contains twenty cells and an 
entrance hall, is connected to what appears to be an earlier, 
inner wall by a series of arches. А wooden staircase once gave 
access to the level of the internal platform. It has disappeared 
and one must now climb up a tree trunk, much as Tournefort 
described. 

Тће chapel, which must replace the medieval one, has 
little of interest save a large wallpainting of the Last Judge- 
ment and Preparation of the Throne of God on the exterior 
of the north wall and the square tower and pyramid roof which 
it once had. This unusual structure looks, in early photographs, 
something like the top of a Venetian campanile, and indeed 
may have served as a belfry. 
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The painted chapel still stands on the north terrace outside 
the monastery, but it has recently been damaged by fire and 
the roof is falling in. Graffiti on the wallpaintings suggest an 
early fifteenth-century date, or earlier, and a dedication to 
St John the Prodromos. It will be published elsewhere. 


Vazelon is not as spectacularly sited as Peristera or Sou- 
mela, but the late nineteenth century facade gave it a certain 
solid four-square appearance, with older monastic buildings 
perched above on the south wall, the cliff face above and 
dense woods all round it. It remains, as the Cumonts descri- 
bed it, «collé, comme un gigantesque pigeonnier, A une muraille 


de calcaire au fond d'une forét». 
A. A. M. B. 


36. Nunnery of the Panagia Kremasté (Kizlar Manastir) (Fig. 22, 
Plates 92 - 3) 


The nunnery of the «Hanging Virgin» (Panagia Krema- 
sté) lies below the village of Aitherisa (Thersa) which was 
for centuries closely associated with the estates of Vazelon, 
оп the west side of the Matzoukan valley. It is almost oppo- 
site, and on the same height as, Keramitlé (Kaloyer Han), the 
staging post for Vazelon and traditional site of a tile works. 
The nunnery church lies partly in a cave whose cliff overhangs 
a platform which is the central part of the enclosure. Only 
part of the west and north walls of the church survive, but 
the ground plan can be easily traced in the rubble. Тће chapel 
was plastered simply and could perhaps have been domed. It 
was built probably after 1858. Behind the north-west corner 
of the church is a cave which could represent the original 
shrine of the place. In 1929 Talbot Rice noted this church and 
added that «a smaller one is more ancient, but it is too much 
restored to be of any archaeological interest». But since then 
this second chapel seems to have been destroyed, unless it can 
be identified with the small vaulted structure near the entrance 
which I took to be a fountain house. Тће nunnery buildings 
stand on a narrow platform overlooking the ravine; the lower 
facing of the cell block to the north-east of the church could 
well be medieval. There is an entrance door to the enclosureat 
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the southern end of the platform. The enclosure wall encircles 
the nunnery above the cave ; rising steeply overthe rock, it is 
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Fig. 22. Nunnery of the Panagia Kremasté ; measured plan of the 

church (above) and paced sketch of the nunnery enclosure (below). 

The hatched areas in the plan indicate foundations only. The 
buildings іп Pl. 93 are marked ‘Cells’ on the sketch. 

Plan and sketch: A.A.M.B. 


about 130 m. long. The nunnery seems to have been a modest 
establishment. 

The early history of the Panagia Kremasté is obscure. It 
is not mentioned directly in any medieval source and is igno- 
red even by Mgr Chrysant hos. But two thirteenth century Acts 
of Vazelon mention small plots of land «at Kremasté»; it is 
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difficult to know whether the place mame or the convenient 
and synonymous epithet came first. But the site, a miniature 
Soumela or Vazelon, complete with a sacred cave, and some 
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Plate 92. Nunnery of the Panagia Kremasté; the surviving west 
and north walls of the cave church, probably built after 1858, 
looking from the south-east. 

Photo: A.A.M.B. 


of the surviving stonework argue the possibility of a medieval 
monastery or nunnery. Kyriakides states that the monastery of 


Vazelon refounded the old site as a dependent nunnery in 1858’. 
A.A.M.B., 


1. Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929-1930), 78-9; Uspenskij and Be- 
neshevich, op. cit., xxx and Acts 46 of 1264 and 62 of the thirteenth 
century ; Sabbas Ioannides, ‘Iovogia xai статістахў Тоалебобутос xai тўс 
дєрї tavtny  Xóoac, Constantinople 1870, 240-2; Kyriakides, op. cit., 
364-5, Kyriakides also mentions a metochion of Vazelon, dedicated to 
St Gregory of Neocaesareia, an hour from Vazelon and Sachnoe, which 
could perhaps be the church described by Mr Winfield at Sanogia 
(Sanuya); cf. also Act No. 48 of 1349. On the place name of Kera- 
mitlé, see the note by E. Honigmann in Byzantion, xi (1936), 558-9. 
The origins of the tile works there are almost certainly medieval. 
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93. Nunnery of the Panagia Kremasté ; the northern 
range of buildings overlooking the ravine. 


Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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37. Upper Matzouka (Plates 94 - 6) 


Ano- (or Palaio-) Matzouka. was an area of intense and 
almost exclusively Greek settlement and culture in medieval 
and modern times'. The Matzoukans were a mainstay of the 
Empire of Trebizond and the building of the chaussée which 
runs through the valley and the popularity of the villages of 
Hamsikóy as summer resorts for Trapezuntine Greeks allowed 
them to play the same róle in the final revival of Pontic Hel- 
lenism in the nineteenth century. Many travellers note that 
they had reached Greek territory when they reached Ham- 
sikóy. The caravan route and excellent communications with 
the capital may have lent a certain sophistication to the Greeks 
of Upper Matzouka, but their late nineteenth century churches 
are not much more adventurous in style than those of more 
isolated communities; they are larger, better built and some 
were domed, but essentially they follow the common plans. By 
popular tradition there are 365 churches in the Degirmen 
Dere'. The figure could well be an underestimate. Zerzelides’ 
exhaustive study of the eleven main centres and hundreds of 
minor settlements in the eight kilometres of the Upper 
Matzoukan valley of the Prytanis between Hamsikóy and Pedia 


1. Lord Warkworth (Earl Percy) remarked upon the number of chur- 
ches in the area in 1898; Notes from a diary in Asiatic Turkey, Lon- 
don 1898, 69. H. F. B. Lynch reported that «a section of the inhabitants 
of Hamsi Кеш —a village south (sic) of Zigana — represent a tran- 
sitional stage. Their children are baptized, but a mollah recites 
prayers over them. They bear a Mohammedan and a Christian name, 
as, for instance, that of Ahmed Apostolos. When they die the papa 
and the mollah dispute the corpse. They have neither church nor 
mosque. When they meet a Greek they bid him «kallispera», and, when 
a Mohammedan, «merhaba»; Armenia, Travels and Studies, London 
1901/Beirut 1965, ii, 236 п.1. But Hamsiköy is north of Zigana and 
Lynch has surely confused it with Stavri or Kurum, with their 
crypto-Christian traditions. There is no evidence of secret Christia- 
nity, or of meso-meso faith in Upper Matzouka. Indeed in 1887 
E. С. Browne «fell in with a wild-looking horseman, who informed me 
that he, like all the inhabitants of Khamsé-Kyüy, was a Christian» ; 
A Year amongst the Persians, Cambridge 1926, 26. 


2, Winfield and Wainwright, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 137. 
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lists a total of 98 churches and chapels’. Of these, at least 
three were ‘Comnene’ or ‘Byzantine’, 13 were ‘ancient’, six of 
the older churches were decorated with wallpaintings and 
three of the more recent ones were domed. In August 1967 a 
day’s walk down the east side of the valley and above the 


Plate 94. Church of the Forty Martyrs, Tschacharyantón (Lower 
Hamsikóy) in 1905, from the south-west. The castle of Palaio- 
matzouka stands on the spur in the top right. 

Photo: after Sven Hedin, Overland to India, London 1910, opp. Р. 34. 


road, through Tshacharyantén, Zeytil’, the Palaiokastro, Zavera, 
Krenasa and Adolé, Giannakantón, Ропа (Хтерег s Pontélia, 
Kyriakides’s Pontilia) and Giannantón, which once boasted a 
total of 62 churches, revealed the remains or reports of nine 
or ten churches at the most, one of which is probably Byzan- 
tine and will be published elsewhere*. Our search was very 
far from being thorough, but these relative figures give some 
idea of the relative abundance of churches in such valleys 


1. G. Zerzelides, «Toxmvupixd tig "Avo Матсоухас>, "Архетоу Пбутох, 
xxiii (1959), 87 - 188; cf. Epameinondas Kyriakides, op. cit., 365. 
2. The chapel of the Saviour ('Aye- Хотђра), near Palaiokastro. 
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before 1923, of the proportion of older monuments, and of how 
many survive today. 

Probably the most conspicuous church in the valley was 
that of the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia (“Ays - Хердутоу) in the 
hamlet of that name in Tschacharyantón (Lower Hamsikóy). 
No traveller can have failed to notice it, on a spur, as he 
climbed from below Palaiokastro to the Han in Upper Hamsi- 
kóy. Described by Zerzelides as «newly built», it was a domed 
cross-in-square with three apses and it had a two-stage belfry 
in front of the west door!. It was photographed by Hedin in 
1905* (Plate 94) and must be one of the «two large churches» 
noted by Talbot Rice in 1929". Winfield reported their loss 
before 1962‘. There is no trace of the Forty Martyrs, or of 
any other church, in Upper and Lower Hamsikóy today. 

Krenasa is a typical settlement of the valley (Plate 95). 
The centre (school, shop and tea-house, church/mosque, 
muhtar's house and oda) is lost amid the maize fields of the 
widely scattered community. It stands almost 100 m. above the 
road, facing the cliffs of Komia on the other side of the val- 
ley. The mosque at Krenasa is a three-aisle barrel-vaulted 
church with a stepped roof of stone tiles. The apses have been 
amputated and blocked off, but their foundations can be traced, 
as can the bases of the belfry columns before the west door. 
'The north door is within an incised cross, now cemented over; 
there is no south door. Ignoring the apses, the church mea- 
sures 10.50 X 12 m. precisely ; such metrication sugests a very 
late date. Except that there is no sign of a dome, the church 
corresponds іп other respects with Zerzelides’ St Basil ('Aye- 
Вас те), of Krenasa *. 

A small single-apse basilica stood on a rocky platform 
high above Krenasa. Тће church has been razed to the ground, 
but its shape can still be made out. Judging by the broken 


I. Zerzelides, 159, 167 and РІ. 10. 

2. Sven Hedin, Overland to India. London 1910 opposite p. 34, from 
part of which PI. 94 is taken. 

3. Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929 - 1930), 78. 

4. Winfield and Wainwright, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 137. 

5. Zerzelides, 120. 


~ + L^ PALES | ho QE Ls A 2 
Plate 95. The village of Krenasa, Upper Matzouka, from the east. The church/mosque stands in 


front of the long low building in the centre of the village. In the background, the cliffs of Komia 
on the west side of the valley. Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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stones which lie around, it was not old. It could be Zerze/ides' 
St Theodore (“А үғ-Өбдоооу)'. 

Three ruined churches were reported at Adolé; we did 
not examine them. 

The ruins of a nineteenth century church stand on a grassy 
platform south of the stream which divides Krenasa from 


AE 


Plate 96. Church of St John, Giannakantón (Yanakando), Upper 
Matzouka, from the south-east, showing how the apses have been 
removed and the dome replaced. 

Photo : A.A.M.B. 


Giannakantón (still called Yanakando, but local officials frown 
upon the use of the old names and no one seemed to be very 
sure of the new names). It was a three-aisle barrel-vaulted 
structure with four central columns, but the ruins stand only 
т m. at the highest. Among signs of the surrounding cemetery 
is a mutilated stone model of a church. Nearby stand a group 


1. Zerzelides, 121. 
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of houses in a walled enclosure which could indicate the site 
of the monastery of the Panagia '. 

Near an attractive Greek fountain on the eastern side of 
the track in central Giannakantón, a small mosque has been 
constructed from the remains of a church. So complete is the 
reassembly of stone blocks that it is now impossible to deter- 
mine the original form of the building. Some faced stones of 
honey-coloured conglomerate and scattered marble blocks 
indicate that the church was probably older than most in the 
area. It could, perhaps, represent Zerzelides' Evangelistria 
(Bayysiíotora) «an ancient small chapel at Omal’»*. 


The church of St John ('Ayévvec), Giannakantón, is now a 
mosque. Zerzelides describes it as a «newly built three-aisle 
church with domc»*. As usual, the apses have been excised. 
The drum and dome have gone;a pyramid of wooden tiles 
covers the space ; the original tiling was stone. There are tra- 
ces of a western belfry and of a north door; the present stru- 
cture measures 9.33 m. X 10.75 m. (Plate 95). It would seem 
that the principal marks of a church which have to be remo- 
ved before making it suitable for a mosque are the belfry, 
with its alien bells, the apses and, more surprisingly, the 


dome *. 
A.A.M.B. 


38. Stavri (Istavri) (cont.; see Part 1, 274 - 283) 


The upper parish is about two hours walk and боо m. below 
the watershed at Kolathanlari. It can be reached by lorry and 
Land Rover in the summer months by a trail which is much 
weather worn. This upper parish with the church of St Theo- 
dore is now called Emir‘. 

About twenty minutes walk southwards on the east bank 
of the stream and below Emir is a second parish, now called 
Mehelle Mahalle which has a church of the simple rectangular 


I. Zerzelides, 114. 

2. Zerzelides, 114. 

3. Winfield and Wainwright, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), note a 
Muslim suspicion of tall domes. 

4. See Part 1 of this article, 274 - 283, Pls. 23, 24. 
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type with rounded apse. It is roofed by a masonry barrel 
vault and has a west door with a recessed semi-circular 
tympanum above it’. 

A further twenty minutes walk down the valley to the 
south is a third church in a parish now called Ayliya Mahalle. 
This is a smaller version of the Mehelli church but it isa 
poorly constructed affair with a mortar of mud. Only the lower 
walls now remain. 

Below Ayliya is the lowest of the parishes now known as 
Asagi Kóyü and it has a church similar to that of Mehelli 
Mahalle. Тће windows are rectangular and small at the exte- 
rior, but round arched and large att he interior, as is commonly 
found in Pontic churches '. 

A fifth church in the parish now called Bulucan is of a 
cross-in-square plan with a single rounded apse. It has a central 
dome on pendentives and barrel vaults over the corner bays *. 

А sixth church is in the parish now called Monomatli and 
is the only one I saw on the west bank of the river, crossed 
near the church by a handsome and high arched stone bridge. 
This has the date 1839 carved on the west wall. In plan it is 
a barn church with a nave and two aisles, all roofed with 
barrel vaults. The east end terminates in three rounded apses 
on the interior and two pairs of columns divide the nave from 
the aisles. The arches are re-inforced by wooden tie beams. 
The windows аге slits with a rounded arch at the exterior, 
but widen enormously on the interior with sloping sides and 
sills. The borders of the arches and windows are decorated 
with plaster decoration in relief, a feature which I have seen 


in only one other Pontic church, at Emrek *. 
D. W. 


1. Part 1, Plate 25 is of the door of this church, and not of St 
Theodore. See also Part 1, Plate 34 for tombstones around the church. 

2. Part r, Plate 27. 

3. Part 1, Fig. 9, Plate 26, pp. 282- 3. 

4. To be described in Part 4 of this article. 
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39. Yağli Dere (cont. ; see Part т, 283 - 290) 


There are three main routes out of Istavri. One is uphill 
northwards to the Pontic Gates and the track along the water- 
shed. One runs southwards to Gümüşhane, and a third runs 
roughly eastwards across a minor ridge to join the valley of 
the Yağli Dere and continues down it as far as Kurum. 

(i) Avliya 

There are several parishes along the Yağli Dere valley 
and the uppermost is on the north bank of the higher reaches 
of the river. The name of it is now Avliya. There is a church 
in the village which appears externally as of rectangular 
shape with rounded apse and a low pitched stone roof. Inter- 
nally it has a nave and two aisles all barrel vaulted in stone. 
The middle bay of the nave, although barrel vaulted, is deco- 
rated with paintings indicating a knowledge of the normal 
dome scheme with the Pantocrator in the centre and an evan- 
gelist in each corner around him. On the north wall are the 
remains of a Last Judgement. The windows are round arched 
with slits at the exterior but widen greatly at the interior 
with sloping sides and sills. 

The west door has a recessed semi-circular tympanum 
with the remains of a painting of Saint John the Baptist to 
whom the church was presumably dedicated. This church did 
not appear to be of Byzantine date, but it may well be of an 
earlier date than the nineteenth century. 

(ii) Yagli Dere 

The village is about twenty minutes walk below Avliya 
on the south bank of the stream. Above the village on the 
north side of the river stands a church with a nave and two 
aisles and three round apses. It is roofed with barrel vaults 
in stone. In general the masonry is poor excepting the quoins, 
window surrounds and other architectural features. 

The north wall of the interior was painted with a Last 
Judgement, and there is a Saint George and the dragon on 
the south wall in the east corner. A villager reported that 
the name of the church was Ayasozor. 
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(iii) Varellimahallesi 


About half an hour’s walk south eastwards down the valley 
is Varellimahallesi which appears to have been the most 
substantial parish in the valley. It hastwo churches one of 
which is of the cross-in-square type witha high drum and 
cupola, while the other has a nave and two aisles, with a 
small narthex. The parish appears to be entirely uninhabited 
now, but а cool stream of water still gushes out from the 
central fountain to refresh the wayfarer. 


(iv) Partimahallesi 


This is a smaller parish about twenty minutes walk below 
Varellimahallesi and it contains one church with a nave and 
two aisles. 

D. W, 
до. Kromni (Kurum) (cont.; see Part. І, 290-5) 


From the crossroad above Maden Hanlari on the watershed 
of the coastal range, it is about an hour’s walk and a descent 
of 300-400 metres down to the upper or northern parish of the 
township of Kurum. Of the churches in the town we were 
unfortunately only able to examine the first that we came to 
as my wife sprained an ankle, which enforced upon us a slow 
and painful return journey back up the mountain to the cross- 
roads. This large church (Pl. 31 of Part 1 of this article) is a 
barn church with nave and two aisles. The apses are rounded 
on the interior, and the vaulted roofing is supported on slen- 
der stone columns. The central bay of the nave has a shallow 
saucer dome complete with pendentives, but all built within 
the depth of the pitched roof so that it does not show at all 
on the exterior'. A circle was painted in each pendentive, 
presumably to contain an evangelist, but there is no sign that 
the figures were ever painted. 

The masonry, including the columns, is all of local stone, 


1. David Winfield and June Wainwright, «Some Byzantine churches 
from the Pontus», Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 159. I wrongly stated 
that the basilica of Parhal had a saucer dome over the centre of the 
nave, The church is in fact barrel vaulted throughout. 
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and of a high standard. The columns and arches seem very 
slender and frail in comparison to the extent of masonry 
vaulting which they have to support, and they were originally 
re-inforced by wooden tie beams, but despite the fact that 
these have now gone, the structure appears to be sound. The 
whole interior wall and vault surfaces were whitewashed, and 
the borders of arches were decorated with imitation marbling, 
but otherwise there are no signs of wall painting except for 
the circles in the pendentives. 

At the west end of the church is a stone gallery, construc- 
ted over an open west porch as in the churches of Tsita and 
Volagzi'. An early example of this type of western gallery is 
in the great church of Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. It was pro- 
bably not uncommon in early Christian basilican churches, 
and appears in the tenth century in the basilica of Dortkilise 
in north eastern Turkey. Other variations upon the gallery 
plan in Pontos are to be found in the churches of the Chryso- 
kephalos and Hagia Sophia in Trebizond and there are 
examples in Istanbul at the Pantocrator and Kalenderhane. 
Whether or not its appearance in nineteenth century Pontic 
churches is the result of continuity and survival or conscious 
revival must remain a matter of conjecture. 

The gallery was entered from the north side on the exte- 
rior where access is easier since the ground slopes steeply and 
higher on the north side of the church. 

Internally the windows have high rounded arches while 
externally they are either rectangular or shallow arched. 

The three apses are five sided on the exterior. Above the 
west door is the inscription IO АГАПІ........ TAOYS 1848. 
The open narthex or west porch has square piers and onthe 
west wall above there are crosses Of various forms carved in 
shallow relief. 

In the south face of the cliff on which the church is built 
is a chapel in a cave in the rock. This might perchaps date 
from the Crypto-Christian period of the Krommiot inhabitants, 


I. Tsita will be published in Part 4 of this article; for Yolagzi, 
see Part 1, 256-7. 
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but the evidence about these Crypto-Christians appears to be 
somewhat confused since this most conspicuous church, and 
the one at Stavri dated 1839, were both built well before the 
Hatt-i Hiimayun edict of 1856. The date of the two churches 
suggests that Sultan Abdul Mecit’s Hatt-i Sarrif of 1839 may 


have had practical effect. 
р. У. 


41. The Leri district (Plates 97-103; Fig. 23) 


The Leri (Lori) valley is formed by a tributary stream 
which flows southwards into the Harsit (here called by Greeks 
the Kanis) River. Leri lies about 20 km. due east of Argyro- 
polis (Gümüshane). The valley and its bishopric had a conti- 
nuous Christian history from the sixth century; the original 
cathedral is probably represented by the early Byzantine 
church of Hagia Sophia (now the village mosque of Ayasofya) 
at Kabakilise (Kabakóy). This monument, with notes on the 
history of Leri until the nineteenth century, will be published 
elsewhere. Some villages, including Kabakilise, were settled 
by Turks in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the 
district shared in the Greek revival of the nineteenth century 
when its 23 settlements were among the most southerly of 
Pontic Greek outposts. These settlements are listed in the 
table opposite. 

The prosperity of the Leri valley and of the yaylas which 
lie above it was threatened by the Russian invasions of 1828 - 9 
and 1877-8, or, more particularly, Turkish reaction to the 
invasions. Apart from Hagia Sophia, Kabakilise, which could 
well be the earliest surviving church in the Pontos, most of 
the numerous churches in the valley were probably built 
between the two Russian wars of 1829 and 1878. Like Sou- 
mela, the valley suffered during the local anarchy of 1877-8. 
Тће Greeks of Leri were then among the chief initiators of a 
petition to the vali, a translation of wich was forwarded to 
Sir Austen Henry Layard, British ambassador to the Porte:' 

«Petition to the G(overno)r G(enera)l of the Province of 
‘Trebizond, 


1. PRO FO 195/1141. 


VILLAGES IN THE LERI DISTRICT. Figures indicate Greek families. 


Triantaphyllides 


1866 


Kandilaptes 
1922 (1946) 


Modern names 


1967 


Churches 2 


т | 'Аутоубутђу, 30 'Avvovávvov, 35 ET (S. Demetrios) 

2 $4 x Tetovepat’ Vetirmez C 19 church 

3 | 8sooyóávt1nv, 30 Өғоҳарбутоу р 

4 Kagaxayta, 35 Kogaxayia, 8 (S. Charalambos) 

5 КоражутСу, 12 Е s dus js vis ; 

6 | КарахотіА, 25 Karakotil, 25 КаоахотоА', 50 Karakotil | we. ине 

| а (Kabakilissa) doni Kabakóy er. a 
" , онот, 70 Asagi Kermut oly Cross 

8 | Kagnotr, 3o Karmüt, 30 (2 villages) | а Бана «new church» | 

9 | AEPIN, (200) LERI AEPI Leri 1+4 C 19 churches 

I6. ] dva Livertandi Л.Вғотаутоу Liverna TE 

i1 | Maxová, 40 Makryá, 40 Maxoia Makria «ruined church» 

12 | Мастороло?ћлу, 30 Mastorándi ee Mastora sold church» 

13 | Movgovtbávtqv, 10 Muruzandi Moveovlaviwy Muruzli «one church» 

14 | Палабаутђу, — 30 Papadandi Палодаутоу Papadanli . 

15 | Пасасхеодутђу, 20 a ч T A TE 

16 | Zangavávtv, 12 (Sobran) Eanzoavávtov Sobran «no church» 

Em | уер Segarandi wwe У: M-F: 

18 | Xíyvaoa, 60 Sichtara, 60 Sihtara «old church» 

19 | Хоблајас, 20 Sülamis, 20 or Siile «по church» 

26. | vss ue Толех Dólek «no church» 

42 0x Chákaza, 80 ТоахоутСаутоу Cagsli «new church» 

22 | 9apyavávtnv, 20 Farganandi Paoyavavtav Farganli TE 

BY. eia 29144 Хаџа Hama «по church» 


1. Names in parenthesis in this column are only on the British 1: 250,000 map of 1901. 


SINAWANOW АЧЛІМЯЈ -HINSHIHNIN 


2. Dedications in parenthesis are in Kandilaptes; information in quotation marks is hearsay from vil- 
lagers in 1967 ; other information is from personal visits. Not included is a local report of a church at Tandónuk 
(Tandirlik), about 13 km. due north of the Vavuk Pass and 15 km. or 3 hours north-east of Kabakóy. 
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» Your Excellency, 

» We undersigned Christian inhabitants in the cantons of 
Yagmour Dere' and Kelkit in the district of Gumushané, a 
dependency of the Province of Trebizond, beg to submit 
respectfully to Y(our) E(xcellency) that while formerly we 
were enjoying quiet and tranquillity, we are now, since а 
year, in consequence of the unfitness of the Mutessarif of 
Gumushané, worried and ill treated by the neighbouring 
Musulman population, a few instances of which we beg to 
mention. 

» Ist. In the village of Тегтошт three Musulmans whose 
names are known, broke down the door of the house of a 
certain Divios and dishonoured his wife. 

»2nd. At the instigation of the Musulman inhabitants of 
the village of Ghelin Pertek?, Bashi Bazooks" seated the 
priest on a donkey in the wrong direction giving him the 
tail to hold as bridle, thus parading him in the streets of the 
village, and committed besides many other improper and 
daring acts. 

» згд. They filled the church of Kelahboor' with filth, 


I. Yagmurdere, 15 km. south-east of Santa, 10 km. south of 
Zifana. 

2. Gelinpertek, Kiepert’s Kdimpertik, 15 km. north-north-east of 
Satala (Sadak), 17 km. south of Kovans. In 1890 it had about 3o Greek 
families. About 5 km. east of Gelinpertek is Piski (Bizgili) which 
in 1890 had about 10 Greck families. Bees has the interesting sugge- 
stion that Piski retains in its name a memory of an episcopal see, 
Chachaios, Chalchaios, (Kalketi, Kelkit), mentioned in lists from 
the ninth century. The same lists led me to the early Byzantine 
church at Kabakilise in Leri and Piski (Bizgili) may well be worth 
a visit also. There is another local place name which suggests a see: 
Edra (Atra) near Malaha and Manastir, about 9 km. south-west of 
Gümüghane, but it has no remains. See N. А. Bees «Sur quelques 
évêchés suffragants де la métropole de Trébizonde», Byzantion, і (1924), 
119; Chrysanthos, 158-9; Soumela MS 27, note in inside cover of an 
episcopal list which will be published elsewhere with the church of 
Hagia Sophia, Kabakilise ; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 54. 

3. Basibozuk ; irregular soldier, not in uniform. 

4. Kiepert’s Kelechpür with 150 Greek families ; modern Kelahbur, 
5 km. north of Piski. 
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covered the walls with dirt, pulled down the bell, and perpe- 
trated many other abuses in this village, as well as those of 
Kelahboor and Leri. 

» 4th. About 40 Musulmans of the Village of Deulek 
having formed into a band insulted and thrashed severely 
Papa Sava. 

» Finally the Musulmans are always on the look out; 
whenever Christians proceed from one village to another, after 


Plate 97. Church at Leri, from the northe-east, in 1967. The 
west door has been blocked and a makeshift entrance made in 
the north apse. Photo: A.A.M.B. 


beating them, they deprive them of their effects and money, 
and things have reached to the point that we have not the 
least tranquillity nor security; the house of the priest of the 
village of Leri was also forcibly entered and plundered. The 
above facts have been submitted to the Mutessarif of Gumus- 
hané who pays no attention to our complaints, and takes no 
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measures to prevent the evil. Under these circumstances we 
beg that you will kindly adopt such measures as you may deem 


Plate 98. Church at Leri. Circular window above the apses 
overlooking the naos. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


convenient to prevent our continuing to be so contemptuously 
ill treated as we are as present». 

The petition was dated 22 March 1877. The seals of eight 
villages, headed by that of Leri, were appended and it was 
signed by a dozen Chaldian Muslims and Christians. On 17 May 
1877 vice-consul Alfred Biliotti summarised a report of the 
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vali’s Alay Bey (Chief of Police) of an investigation into the 
disturbances : ' 

«rst. That the Turks accused of having ravished the wife 
of Divios of the village of Termouni had been put into prison 
but their guilt having not been proved according to the law 
(that is very likely by witnesses) they were set at liberty on 
their giving bail to present themselves at the Court of Justice 
whenever evidence could be procured. 

» and. That a number of Redifs' having asked for money 
from the Greek priest of Ghelin Pertek, which he refused to 
give saying he had none, they wanted to pass round his neck 
the entrails of a sheep, and parade him in that condition 
in the streets of the village seated on a donkey but 8 or 10 
soldiers who were quartered in the priest’s house prevented 
their companions from so doing. 

» 3rd. That the defiling of the Church of Kelahboor, and 
the taking down of the Bell are pure inventions. 

» 4th. That the Redifs have forcibly taken provisions, 
clothing and money, in several cases ill-using the inhabitants 
whether Musulmans or Christians. 

» 5th. That no Christian or Musulman women have been 
ravished by the Redifs. 

»6th. That two Musulmans of Shiran* named Mollah 
Ahmed and (illegible) Mehmed being accused of having incited 
the Redifs against the Christians they have been arrested 
and sent to Gumushané for trial. 

» 7th. That it having been proved that the Caimakams of 
Kelkit and Trool' had not acted as they ought to have done 
under the circumstances, they were dismissed. 

» 8th. That public safety in these remote districts not 
being such as it could be desired some measures had been 
adopted by the Alai Bey to secure it as much as possible. 


т. PRO FO 195/1141. 

2. Redif; reservist soldier. 

3. Cheriana, Siran. 

4. Possibly Torul (Ardasa), although it is further north than all 
the identifiable villages in these documents. 
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Leri; a church on the east side of the valley. 


Plate 99. 
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» As the Christian Commissioner of Gumushané who took 
part in the investigation, and to whom I have repeatedly 
applied for information through his friends here, has given 
no answer of any kind, it may be inferred that he has no 


Plate 101. Leri; a church low down the valley on the western slopes. 
Photo: D.W. 


observation to make. At all events it is impossible for me to 
say, in consequence of his silence, whether the Turkish Autho- 
rities are conceding or extenuating outrages perpetrated 
against Christians in the districts in question». 

The significance of these petty charges and counter-char- 
ges in Chaldia and Cheriana and along the Kelkit, on the 
outer fringe of Pontic Christianity, where Greeks were few in 
number, is that on 24 April 1877 General Loris-Melikoff and 


es 


Plate 102. A church in the Leri valley. 


Photo: D.W. 
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Photo: D.W. 


A church in the Leri valley. 


Plate 103. 
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his Russian and Armenian forces had crossed the Turkish 
frontier and was advancing on Erzurum. If the campaign of 
1828-9 was a precedent, Cheriana and Chaldia would soon fall. 
That, during these months of crisis, the Trebizond govern- 
ment should have been concerned about the inevitable friction 
between Christian villagers (some of whom were probably 
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Fig. 23. Church at Leri. Plan: A.A.M,B. 


sympathetic to the Russians) and the ill-organised and poorly 
paid irregulars and reservists of the Turkish army, is impres- 
sive. There is no other record of Christian grievance in Leri 
until the final Russian invasion of 1915. Old Leriots who 
fought in that campaign or were Russian prisoners of war 
still remember some Russian and one I met in 1967 gave dis- 
tances in versts. 

The village now commonly called Leri (near Yetirmez, 
about 3 km. west of the Kabakilise road) has a well-built parish 
church dated, over the west door, 1889. It is a triple apse 
vaulted structure and roofed with concave red tiles. (See Fig. 
23 and Pls. 97 - 98). The interior is plastered and whitewashed 
and there are traces of wall paintings: seraphims, a floral 
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decoration and patterns incorporating the motif of the eye of 
God, The usual circular window above the apses and overloo- 
king the naos is encased in a twelve-pointed relief star. The 
church is now a barn. Perhaps to disguise its original function, 
its present owner has gone to the trouble of blocking the 
incised west door and knocking part of the north apse out to 
provide a makeshift entrance. About twenty houses are inha- 
bited in the village, which is poor. The houses are partly 
under ground; their exposed walls are rough stone built. Dung 
cakes dry on the walls and are piled on the flat roofs, which 
serve as threshing floors. But one family owns a hand-turned 
winnowing machine, the most advanced agricultural instrument 
I have seen in this area. Four more churches can be seen in 
the surrounding hills. 

Mr Winfield took the photographs in Plates 99 - 104 durig 
the course of a day's partridge shooting a few years before my 
visit to Leri of 1967. He regrets that he was unable to make 
plans or take notes and can give no more information than 
can be read in the photographs themselves. It is possible that 
the church in Plate 99 is at Sihtara, the church in Plate roo 
at Muruzli (said to be the original home of the famous 
eighteenth-century Phanariot family of that name) or at Kara- 


kotil. The church in Plate xor could be at Makria. 
A.A.M.B. 


42. Argyropolis (Gümüşhane) Plates 104-115; Fig. 24) 


Leaving aside the classical staging post of Theia, which 
has yet to be identified, there were three distinct settlements 
in the area of Argyropolis in Chaldia. The earliest, Tzanicha 
(Zangchra, Canca), mentioned by Procopius und Panaretos, gave 
way to Gümüshane probably in the early seventeenth century, 
although it remained inhabited thereafter. Giimiishane’s centre 
itself moved to the present tin-roofed town on the main road 
at Sabran Han in the late nineteenth century. Although the 
Greek name 'Argyropolis' («Silver City») is only a mid-nine- 
teenth century version of the Turkish ‘Gümüşhane’, it will be 
used to distinguish the second settlement, now called Süle- 
maniye or Eski Gümüshane, from Tzanicha and from modern 
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Gümüshane. Tzanicha was the fortified stronghold of the 
Tzanichitai and, later, a sixteenth-century Ottoman mine and 
mint. Argyropolis was one of the most important mining towns 
in the Ottoman Empire in the seventeenth and, particularly, 
eighteenth century. From the late nineteenth century modern 
Gümüshane became the centre of a soft fruit industry. There 
is an increasing popular tendency to spell its name as 'Gü- 
тіѕапе”. 

The reason for such movements, and no doubt for the 
separate ancient settlements of Theia and Kanis, was that 
communities moved from mine to mine as they were exhausted 
— Evliya counted seventy mines in the area. Silver-bearing 
lead ore is found from Torul to Balahor and especially in the 
Gümüs Dag south of Argyropolis. After the closing down of 
the Tzanicha mint at some time between 1574 and 1644, the 
chief centre seems to have moved south to the Gümüş Dağ. 
It may be these southern mines to which Marco Polo and Ibn 
Battuta had referred much earlier. But they were flooded and 
abandoned before 1661. Seventeenth-century mining was 
active but diffuse. Haci Halifa notes that the mines were 
«important and lively»; Evliya claimed them as «the richest 
silver mines in Turkey». It was during the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the Argyropolis mines became important, but the 
early history of the town is obscure. By one tradition it was 
an Armenian called Sanoz (fl. 1649-1659) who first mined 
there; probably the origins of Argyropolis are linked with 
the refoundation of the ancient see of Chaldia (Kanis, or 
Chaldia and Cheriana) in about 1624, but it was not until the 
reign of Ignatios Phytianos (1717 - 1734) that the see was defi- 
nitely fixed at Argyropolis and a cathedral built. The chief 
mosque of the town, the Ulu Cami, may have been built 
under Süleyman ПІ (1687 - т69х). All the surviving Greek 
churches in Argyropolis were built (or, in some cases, perhaps 
rebuilt) after 1723; churches of the previous two centuries 
were to be found in the surrounding villages rather than in 
the town itself. This leads to a tentative conclusion that the 
town of Argyropolis (rather than the mines) only became 
important towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
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although the origins of the settlement on this particular site 
can probably be sought about a century earlier. Within a few 
kilometres of Argyropolis continuous Greek settlement from 
the Middle Ages can be found, of course, at Tzanicha and in 
the seven villages of Choutoura (Hudra) monastery, but no 
such claim can be made for Argyropolis. 

The site is a great bare amphitheatre of hills and moun- 
tains. The straggling settlement was divided into quarters, 
along the gorge of the Musalla Deresi which runs down to the 
Harsit (here called the Kanis), The steep-roofed wood and 
stone houses, some spacious and dignified, were staged up the 
hillside. A house fronted with four storeys could have only 
one at the back; externally they resembled Swiss or Austrian 
mountain houses. They were interspersed with churches, mos- 
ques, domed baths, markets and the palaces of the Greek 
bishop and Ottoman mutasarij. There are signs of a prospe- 
rity not approached elsewhere in the Pontos under the Tour- 
kokratia before 1829. The Cumonts visited Argyropolis in 
1900, when it had long lost its economic importance, but their 
description is the best: «La ville occupe... une situation 
extraordinaire de pittoresque. Elle s'est réfugié au fond d'une 
sorte de conque immense, coupée par un torrent qui tombe en 
cascatelles. Quelques maisons se sont massées au bord de l'eau, 
les autres, escaladant les pentes abruptes, s'accrochent comme 
des nids d'hirondelle aux aspérités de la montagne. Les esca- 
liers et les ruelles courent de biais ou en zig-zag sur la décli- 
vité raide. Partout ой un peu de terre a pu étre retenue, un 
jardinet verdoie sur une terrasse. Au-dessus se dresse un amphi- 
théátre de sombres roches volcaniques, qui semblent de gigan- 
tesques cháteaux aériens. Une tour ruinée, qui surmonte une 
de leurs pointes, semble mesquine à cóté de leurs bastions 
formidables». 

Тће mines were the property of the Sultan and under 
state supervision ; all precious metals were supposed to be 
sent to Constantinople. But the mines were contracted to a 
lessee, the maden-emin. 'There is disagreement whether this 
official was always, or usually, a Greek or a Turk. But the 
mines were effectively controlled by the maden-basi or usta- 
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basi (&pyuuexaAAovoyóc), who was invariably a Greek. The skil- 
led labour was monopolised by Greeks. This situation, which 
by one probably unreliable tradition goes back to the patro- 
nage of Maria of Libera (Giilbahar), Greek wife of Bayazid II 
(1481-1512), gave the Greeks of the area а peculiar economic 
position and considerable tax privileges. By the nineteenth 
century the Greeks of Argyropolis controlled, or hada hand 
in running, the main mines of central and eastern Anatolia 
along the same lines. With their wide connections and small 
élite of very rich families, the Greeks of Argyropolis in some 
ways resembled the sixteenth and seventeenth-century Arme- 
nian community of New Julfa in Persia. In Argyropolis only 
eight families are known to have provided «archimetallourgoi» 
for two centuries ; the higher posts were semi-hereditary. In 
1836 Hamilton found that the then director of mines and his 
family had held the concession for the past eighty years. In 
1846 Hell reported that «ces travaux sont dirigés par quatre 
familles grecques depuis un temps immémorial». 

In the mid-seventeenth century the mines were let for 
seven million aspers a year. Then, aslater, the Greeks of the 
town and surrounding villages were exempt from normal taxes 
in return for service in the main branches of the industry-mi- 
ning, smelting and charcoal burning. Here one might, perhaps, 
glimpse one of the legal origins of the crypto-Christian situa- 
tion of the nineteenth century. Argyropolis drew its charcoal 
from an area later to be closely identified with crypto-Chri- 
stianity. These villages were excused the Љагас tribute which 
Christians paid in lieu of military service, thus losing a basic 
legal distinction as Christians. The crypto-Christians claimed 
their faith in 1856 only after the mines of Argyropolis had 
been abandoned. As they had never paid harag before they 
still demanded exemption, but mining service had ended and 
they were given the ‘privilege’ of military service instead. The 
argument dragged on into the 18608. 

It is difficult to determine the economics of the Argyro- 
politan mining system because our chief sources, at the mo- 
ment, are nineteenth-century Greek and Western accounts 
written after the mines had ceased to be profitable. Тће govern- 
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ment bought precious metals cheaply (gold at between 8°/, 
and 30°], of its true value and silver at 30°/,), but the «archi- 
metallourgoi» bought charcoal from the tax-exempt villages 
for about a quarter of its true price (or, alternatively, obtai- 
ned half the charcoal free from government collectors) and 
they also kept and marketed the lead (or, sometimes, a propor- 
tion of all metals mined). Without doubt much precious metal 
was concealed or smuggled. 

In the eighteenth century, at least, the mining led to real 
prosperity in Argyropolis. Peysonne! remarked on the wealth 
of its inhabitants in 1787 and that «le luxe méme a commencé 
de s'y introduire». Whether this refers to the miners as well 
as the «archimetallourgoi» is open to doubt, but in 1836 the 
mining wage was the then equivalent of 4d. a day and one 
might suspect that the prosperity of the town depended upon 
the exploitation of Greek by Greek. 

Despite the great fame of the miners of Argyropolis, they 
seem to have been more courageous than skilful. Until a cen- 
tury ago all local Anatolian (and Persian) mining required a 
kind of calculated recklessness; the distinction between it and 
ancient mining was largely of degree. It was simply more 
dangerous. No vertical shafts of any depth were dug. 'The 
miners followed the ore along seams at an angle as far as they 
dared ; the best ore lay deepest in the granite. Hamilton remar- 
ked that «on the whole there appeared to be neither method, 
order nor prudence in the manner in which they worked». He 
was shown a mine about 2 km. south-east of the town (?near 
the Vank) and Hell was taken to another near the summit of 
a spur to the north-east of Argyropolis (possibly "Tzanicha). 
Oikonomides lists a total of 17 mining sites. Their collapsed 
and overgrown entrances are still a hazard to the unwary. 

Argyropolitan lead ore bears a fair proportion of silver 
and a little gold. In 1836, when the mines were variously esti- 
mated as running at between a third and a tenth of their 
eighteenth century output, 8,100 lbs (3,600 okes) of lead was 
produced. This yielded in turn 68 lbs (30 okes) of silver and 
about 2 lbs (250-300 drachms) of gold. These figures are 
very modest. By contrast the Gold Coast was exporting about 
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3,500 lbs of gold in a good year in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. But Hamilton’s figures are much lower than those of 
other travellers, although they are more detailed. 

Oikonomides lists the eight grades of officials and skilled 
workers and е! describes the three stages of the smelting 
process in the furnaces still operating in the 1840s. The smel- 
ting, which took six days, was carried out in the town itself. 
No traveller mentions the inevitable slow poisoning of smel- 
ters, other inhabitants and plant life by fumes from roasting 
the lead ores. The expectancy of life of both miners and 
smelters must have been poor. 

Another side effect of two or more centuries of intensive 
silver production was the stripping of local woodlands by 
charcoal burners, It takes 4 lbs of wood to produce 1 lb of 
charcoal. In Argyropolis it was variously estimated that it 
required the equivalent of 36 lbs of charcoal to produce І lb 
of lead, or nearly 200 lbs of charcoal to smelt 1 lb of silver. 
Ata very rough estimate, something between one and two 
million tons of wood must have been used over two centuries. 
Тће decline of the mines was hastened by an increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining wood charcoal as the woods were cut down 
and not replaced. By 1836 the furnaces were closed for the 
three spring months a year for lack of fuel. For many other, 
and natural, reasons the valleys between 'Torul and Balahor, 
and in Kromni, are relatively treeless today, but they were 
almost certainly better wooded in the later middle ages. 
As early as 1701 7ournefort complained of this area: «Nota 
Stick of Wood to be found, nor so much as a scrap of Cow- 
dung; and as we were pretty sharp set, 'twas dismal Mortifi- 
cation to us to be unable to dress some Lambs that we had 
laid in, only for want of a Brush or two». 

The mines were in decline before the Russians reached 
Argyropolis in 1829 probably because the easier seams had 
been worked out; the deeper silver had certainly not been 
exhausted. But the devastation left by the Russians and the 
emigration of thousands of Greeks and Armenians to Russia 
with the withdrawal of the Russian army and in the decades 
thereafter, seriously damaged the economy of the town. Mining 
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survived ona much reduced scale in the 1830s. Brant and 
Stuart (1835), Hamilton (1836), Southgate (1837) and Hell 
(1846) all speak of its decline. Hamilton was given figures by 
the then mining director which sought to prove that he was 
being ruined. The director’s expenses (pay, equipment, char- 
coal) amounted to 30,346 piastres p. a. His returns (sale of gold 
and silver to the government and lead privately) were 17,700 
piastres. Government ‘profits’ (i.e. the difference between 
the fixed and market price of the precious metals) amounted 
to 37,800 piastres. Hamilton himself did not place much faith 
in these calculations. It must have been a bad year, even 
for the 1830s, for they are lower than figures given by other 
travellers. Deyrolle indicates that government ‘profits’ were 
360,000 piastres in 1810, 100,000 in 1845 and none in 1869. 
Hell reported that four families of Greek «archimetallourgoi» 
were making 8,000 piastres a year from the goverment in 1846 
(from which expenses had to be deducted). 

Hell also reports the beginning of a new industry which 
was soon to replace mining entirely—the export of soft fruits, 
particularly pears. The mines were eventually abandoned in 
the 1850s, although German prospectors made a last attempt 
to revive them in Argyropolis and in Cheriana. (Siran) in 
1883 -4. The end of mining coincided with the building of the 
Trebizond-Erzurum chaussée which bypassed Argyropolis by 
two or three kilometres. A new roadside settlement sprang up 
round the telegraph station at Sabran Han, Lower or modern 
Gümüshane. The new town was ramshackle and few Greeks 
moved down to it, but it soon ran the soft fruit market, 
exporting as far as Constantinople. By 1869 the trade in pears 
alone was worth 200,000 piastres. Pottery was a more modest 
export and the rough red wine of the district, for which few 
travellers have a good word, did not travel. Soft fruit remains 
the principal export of Gümüshane today. Safe from the 
charcoal burners, the orchards are probably more profitable 
than the more famous silver mines had ever been. 

А second consequence of the decline of mining was the 
emigration of Argyropolitan miners with their skills to mines 
all over Turkey, such as Keban Maden on the Euphrates, 
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Ergani Maden on the Tigris, Bulgar Dag near Konya, Maden 
Deresi on Bithynian Olympos and to the mines near the Arme- 
nian monastery of Surb Hovhannes (St John) by Ispir. Hamilton 
found that Argyropolis was regarded «as a seminary for the 
instruction of miners throughout Turkey; and I have been 
constantly told, in very distant parts of Asia Minor, when 
making enquiries respecting mines in the neighbourhood, 
either that the miners came from Giimischkhana, or that they 
were obliged to furnish miners for Giimischkhana, or that a 
connexion of some kind or other existed between it and 
Gümischkhana; besides which the director of the mines here 
is considered as the superintendent and chief of all the mining 
districts in Anatolia». Similarly the diocese of Chaldia also 
included «all metal-bearing lands» throughout Anatolia, a sort 
of mission to scattered Pontic mining communities who retai- 
ned their customs, dialect and links with Argyropolis for gene- 
rations. The Pontos is a land of unusual ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, but the responsibilities of the bishops of Chaldia are 
among its most curious. Its own mines declining or abandoned, 
nineteenth century Argyropolis became instead the mining 
capital of Anatolia and the cultural capital of a Pontic diaspora. 

No population figures exist for the eighteenth century 
and those given by nineteenth century travellers and others 
vary widely according to whether their informants were Greek, 
Armenian or Turkish. But steady emigration to Russia and 
to the Anatolian mines seems to have kept the population of 
Argyropolis fairly static from 1818 to 1895. It amounted to 
about 4,000, or a little more, of whom Greeks and Turks clai- 
med just under 40°/, each and Armenians just over 20°). 
There were a handful of Catholic Armenians. In 1856 there 
was said to be а total of 1,500 households in the sancak, of 
which 800 were Muslim, 4oo Greek and 300 then crypto-Chri- 
stian (Armenians were, mysteriously, ignored). At the end, 
after further emigration, Maccas’ figures are 25,091 Turks, 
5,997 Greeks and 1,367 Armenians in the sancak. 

There seems to have been little religious friction. Both 
the mutasarrif and maden-emin had Greek deputies. The 
small group of Greek archontes who monopolised the civil, 
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mining and ecclesiastical posts gave Argyropolis a certain 
local independence and cohesion. The see of Chaldia is a case 
in point. Refounded in с. 1624, it was an archbishopric by 1654 
and Argyropolis became a Metropolis in 1767. The see was 
dominated by one of the families of «archimetallourgoi», the 
Phytianoi, who provided bishops in Euthymios (1654 - 1667), 
Gregory (1667 - 1683), Ignatios (1717 - 1734) and Paisios (1749 - 
1757). Another mining dynasty, the Kasteliotai, provided Phi- 
lotheos (1685-1717). These bishops seem to have maintained 
a certain informal independence, with seventeenth-century 
links with the Patriarchate of Antioch and eighteenth-century 
connections with the Holy Places. In 1829 it was the bishop 
of Argyropolis who handed the town’s keys over to the Rus- 
sian general Simonitch. A British and Foreign Bible Society 
report of 1825 remarked that the bishop «is always a native 
of the diocese, and according to its peculiar ecclesiastical cus- 
toms, never tastes animal food». The first statement is true 
enough; unusually all bishops until 1830, if not later, came 
from local villages and monasteries such as Choutoura and 
Tzité-Goumera. Perhaps even the second statement can be 
substantiated, for the feast given by Metropolitan Thcophilos 
(1830- 1864) to Minoides Mynas in Argyropolis on 23 Decem- 
ber 1844 indeed included no meat. 

The first major Greek buildings were a school and the 
cathedral of St George, built in 1723-6 by Ignatios Phytianos 
when he definitively moved his see to Argyropolis. By that 
date there were a number of small chapels in the hills sur- 
rounding Argyropolis, but not, it seems in Argyropolis itself. 
They were St Theodore the Tyro (1580) (said by Kandilaptes 
to be the oldest), in Chanaka the Panagia (1613) and Koimesis 
(founded in 1723 by Athanasios Kasteliotes, «archon of the 
archimetallourgoi»), the Nativity of the Theotokos near 
Thempeda, St Panteleimon and St John Prodromos near the 
Armenian Vank, St Theodore the Stratilates, SS Constantine 
and Helena near the Choutouran village of Mavrankeli (Ma- 
vrangel), another SS Constantine and Helena in the old castle 
(of Tzanicha?), and St Christopher and SS Peter and Paul in 
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Libara. Perhaps some of these churches survive in the hills 
round Argyropolis. 

By the nineteenth century travellers usually reported four 
Greek churches in the town. Greek sources identify them 
variously as St George (1723), the Prodromos (1736), St Ste- 
phen, the Panagia, St. Marina, St. Theodore, SS Constantine 
and Helena and the Holy Cross (1832). Some were only chapels. 
By the 18905 there were said to be 95 churches in the Argy- 
ropolis area. Travellers invariably reported a single Armenian 
church. That of the Holy Wisdom was lost early, but Greek 
and Armenian sources suggest that the Armenian parish church 
was of the High Mother of God. Bzhshkean mentions it in 
1819, but Kandilaptes states that the very fine Armenian 
church of the Theotokos was built in 1885. Ten years later 
Lord Warkworth reported that this church was the only 
object of interest in the town; its external relief interlacing 
reminded him of similar work in Ani. Outside the town was 
Sanoz’s seventeenth-century Vank, the Armenian monastery 
of Surb Sarkis (St Sergius). 

Not surprisingly the Greek churches owned magnificent 
chased silver chalices, crosses, patens, liturgical fans, reliqua- 
ries and silver-decorated icons and gospel books. From 1791 
the Metropolitan of Chaldia wore а solid silver mitre. The 
cathedral of St George was especially well endowed. The ear- 
liest surviving piece of silverware from Argyropolis is a tall 
lidded chalice, presented to the cathedral by Stephen Phytia- 
nos in 1727; a silver encased worked icon of the patron saint 
came two years later. Almost all the surviving ecclesiastical 
silver of Argyropolis (seven, or more, pieces of which are now 
in the Benaki Museum in Athens) dates from the eighteenth 
century. The cloth-of-silver episcopal dalmatics, pallia, stoles 
and other vestments are said, in some cases, to date from the 
early seventeenth century. The cathedral also had substantial 
archives, used by a number of Pontic historians, and a library 
which included the famous illuminated gospels of 1164. 

The second library in Argyropolis was of the Frontiste- 
rion. Sixty-two MSS from it are now in Naousa, in Greece. 
This academy had its origins under Ignatios Phytianos. By 
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1837 Southgate found that there were «two new and promising 
schools. Teachers of some experience had been obtained from 
the capital. Ancient and modern Greek, with penmanship, 
were the principal branches taught. Several of the pupils came 
to see me. It was a peculiar gratification to hear from them 
the sweet and polished tones of the Constantinopolitan Greek, 


Deresi runs down from the left; the cathedral stands among the 
houses on the left. The Büyük Cami is in the centre. 
Photo taken in 1962 (all others in 1967) : A. A.M.B. 


which they had acquired in the school, while their parents 
spoke a jargon which my interpreter, though well versed in 
the language, could not understand». Here was the opening 
of a cultural gap between generations and between town and 
country Greeks which widened in the Pontos throughout the 
nineteenth century. One symptom of the new classicism was 
the adoption of the name Argyropolis itself in 1846. Happily 
Pontic academics also became increasingly concerned with the 
recording and preservation of the folklore and language of the 
countryside by the 1860s, a movement which received impetus 


E .. 
Plate 105. Argyropolis from St John, looking south. The Armenian church lies below ; St George 
is above the Büyük Camii and the Holy Cross is beside the road on the left. Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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through the discovery and subsequent publication of two 
important medieval epics; Digenis Akritas was found in a Sou- 
mela MS by Sabbas loannides in 1868 and David of Sassoun 
was first recorded by Garegin Servantstian, Armenian bishop 
of Trebizond, in 1873. 

Nineteenth-century bishops of Chaldia, especially Theo- 
philos (1830 - 1864) and Gervasios Soumelides (1864 - 1896), were 


Plate 106. Argyropolis; the main apse and southern cave apse of 
the Panagia. Photo: A.A.M.B. 


equally concerned with education. In 1865 an Argyropolitan 
charitable and Friendly Society was founded, with a branch 
in Trebizond, and a girls’ school called the Hellenic Parthena- 
gogeion opened its doors in 1873. 

Argyropolis was again taken by the Russians in the sum- 
mer of 1916. In 1829 there had been an emotional Te Deum 
in the cathedral of St George and forbidden bells had been 
rung to welcome them. This time the town was probably partly 
deserted. It had been too close to the front line for too long. 
The Armenians had suffered in the massacres of 1895 and 
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deportations of 1915; many of the Greeks and Turks had 
already left for differing reasons. The town was finally aban- 
doned in 1922 and most travellers to modern Gümüshane are 
unaware of the wreckage of Argyropolis, which cannot be seen 
from the main road. 

Today the remains of six churches, five mosques and two 
public baths can be distinguished. Of the mosques only the 


Plate 107. Argyropolis; t 832) 
from the south. To the left is the Armenian church and in the 
rock above, St John. The peak in the top centre marks the site 
of Tzanicha (Zangchra, Canca). 

Photo: A.A.M.B. 


Büyük Cami (perhaps the seventeenth century Ulu Cami) is 
still used and in good order. The Küçük Cami is very dilapi- 
dated. Only the minarets of the Uzun Cami and of two others 
stand over the remaining mosques. Ofkonomides lists three 
baths, the Meydan Hamam, the Pasa Hamam and the Cifte 
Boyarhamam. 'The remains of two of these, built into the side 
of the hill at the head of the valley below the Büyük Cami, 
are particularly intriguing. (Plate 115). 
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The churches can be identified tentatively through the des- 
cription and photographs of Oikonomides. Entering Argyropo- 
lis from the east the track passes first through the quarter of 
St Theodore, but there is no sign of the church. In 1927 Tal- 
bot Rice found «in the upper portion of Gumushane itself a 
large church dedicated to Saint Theodore, (which) is fairly 
modern». This appears to be a different St Theodore, or an 
error of identification, but in 1962 Winfield saw no sign of it 
(mentioning no other church). 

Тће next quarter, the Panagia, takes its name from a 
partly rock-cut church which overlooks it from the side of 
Mount Kourkouletzos. Early photographs show it to have been 
along barrel-vaulted basilica. Only the main apse survives 
(Pl. 106). The northern side apse was also stone built, but the 
cliff face formed the south side and the southern apse is pro- 
vided by a large, carefully hollowed cave reaching to the south, 
with a large niche in the east, almost a separate chapel. The 
main apse was plastered and bears traces of painting and very 
damaged lettering. The painting looks older than the early 
eighteenth century work in St George, but there is too little 
of it to form any definite opinion. 

Below the Panagia and within its parish, the church of 
the Holy Cross stands near a ruined mosque. It was built in 
1832, cross-in-square in plan which early photographs show 
probably had a dome on a low drum. The internal arrange- 
ments bear this out. It had three large arched windows on the 
west end and on both sides and a round light above the central 
window on the north and south sides. The central bay is wider 
and higher than the others. A narrow chapel and fourth apse 
was added along the south side; this is very ruinous and the 
narthex is hardly distinguishable — the church was built too 
early to be allowed a belfry and there seem to .be none in 
Argyropolis. There are traces of painting below the interior 
plaster (Plate 107). 

At the head of the valley and overlooking the town from 
a platform which once enclosed the episcopal garden, stand 
the remains of the cathedral of St George the Megalomartyr. 
According to its own archives it took three years to build and 
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Plate 108. Argyropolis; the cathedral of St George the Megolomartyr (1723-6) from the west, 
showing the southern annex and further ruins to the south. ThejPanagia stands in the cliff in the 
top left. Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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was dedicated with considerable pomp by «the Most Reverend 
and highly learned holy lord of Chaldia Ignatios Phytianos» 
on 28 September 1726, assisted by other bishops, Gregory of 
Seleukeia (Silifke), Azarios of Theodosioupolis (Erzurum), 


Plate 112. Argyropolis; presumed Armenian church of the High 
Mother of God (Theotokos) (1885), from the west. Cf. fig. 24. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


Ananias of Trebizond, and by numerous clergy and faithful of 
Chaldia. Five chapels were dedicated within it. 

St George is the largest church in Argyropolis, triple 
apsed, four bays long by three wide. It seems to have been 
simply barrel-vaulted with two rows of three columns and one 
pier apiece. There are substantial remains of painting on the 
west wall and in part of the apses. The painting has been 
pitted to take later plaster and probably dates to 1726 or soon 
after. The work is not undistinguished and the colours have a 
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wide range. The decoration is chiefly interesting, however, for 
the stucco surrounds of some of the scenes, particularly of the 
standing saints, which creates the effect of panelling. The 
stucco, which was also painted, is moulded into acanthus and 


Plate 114. Argyropolis; the better preserved of the two ‘shops’. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


floral designs, crosses, simple dog-tooth and zig-zag patterns, 
but also includes some lively birds (probably eagles) and Sera- 
phims (Plates 109 - 111). 

The long annex added to the south side of the cathedral, 
and extending beysond its eastern apses (Pl. 108) probably repre- 
sents the cathedral offices and, perhaps, library of Chaldia. 
The annex is an addition; the wall between it and the cathe- 
dral has collapsed entirely. The annex has a separate western 
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door, no southern windows and two large rectangular wintows 
to the east. Some ruins to the south of the building could 
represent an earlier chapel of which some Pontic scholars 
speak. 

Going north-east across the head of the valley, past the 
baths, the Büyük Cami and the foundations of what appears 
to have been a very large warehouse (which early photographs 
show to have had a large open gallery at the top), one reaches 
the church shown in Fig. 24 and Pl. 112. Alls identified this 
as the Armenian church, and although he gave no reason, a 
process of elimination of the other churches suggests that it 
probably is. In this case it was built, or rebuilt, in 1885 and is 
dedicated to the High Mother of God. No trace of the exter- 
nal relief interlacing described by Warkworth can be seen, 
but the interior frames of the large round-arched windows 
have a continuous stucco pattern in a floral design. Early 
photographs show it to have been domed. Its chief peculiari- 
ties are two annexes, or treasuries, to the north and south 
sides, beside the apses, and the evidence of a gallery over the 
narthex, approached by a now lost stair in the nave. The 
narthex and gallery is embedded into the side of the hill 
which slopes steeply down below the apses. 

To the north-west of the Armenian church and on a cliff 
face (of Catalkaya?) facing the Panagia, in a similar position 
to the south across the valley, stands the church of St John 
the Prodromos and Baptist. It was perhaps founded in 1736, 
but the present structure was rebuilt in 1819 and repaired and 
painted in 1832. It is a single-apse barn church with four bays, 
the north wall of which is formed by the rock face, just as the 
south wall of the Panagia. The painting is of poor quality. A 
festival was held by this church and rock annually on 29 
August (Plate 113). 

In 1869 Deyrolle observed that «rien па те les regards 
vers les églises chrétiennes, faites d'une boue grisátre». In fact 
they are all built of stone (a rubble core with faced ribs and 
corners) and their chief interest is as a group of eighteenth 
century churches of some size, unique in the Pontos. 'The 
churches of Argyropolis are the forerunners of a type which 
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became standardised in the surrounding country in the late 
nineteenth century. None of the eighteenth-century churches 
appears to have been domed; only the Holy Cross and the 
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the foreground, to the right, the foundations of a large 

warehouse, the Armenian church and (in the cliff) St 
John; to the left the Büyük Cami. 

Photo: A.A.M.B. 


Armenian church boasted domes in the nineteenth century. 
They are all basilical in basic plan and the triple apse is well 
established as the especial mark of a church. The Armenian 
church of the High Mother of God is chiefly interesting (if the 
identification is correct) because it hardly differs from the 
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Greek plan, although the Armenians might have been expected 
to employ their own distinctive designs. It is difficult to tell 
from early photographs whether its dome was round or co- 
nical. Its gallery (presumably for women) is found in nine- 
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Church in Argyropolis 


Fig. 24. Plan of the presumed Armenian church of the High Mother 
of God (Theotokos) (1885). Ruined steps led up to a gallery over the 
narthex. The dotted area indicates a raised platform at the level of 
the former gallery floor and the dotted area the rock into which the 
west end is built. Cf. Pl. 112. Plan: A.A.M.B. 


teenth century Greek churches; only the two side structures, 
which had pented roofs reaching up to the corners of the 
apse roofs, are distinctive. But even this is a feature of Argy- 
ropolitan churches. The Holy Cross has an unusual side chapel 
and the cathedral a much larger structure to the south. 
Finally, two similar secular buildings stand near the head 
of the valley. They are built into the hillside. Rectangular 
in plan their only windows or door is on the side facing the 
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track. An arcade of two windows and a door leads into a small 
room. Behind it might be a store-room; above it is a loft 
reached from now lost stairs inside and lit by a square window 
above the arcade. It is possible that these buildings were 
shops. (Plate 114)'. A.A.M.B. 


1. The principal historians of Argyropolis are J, P. Eleutheriades 
('loxogixóv oyediayoappa negi тўс ёлаоҳіос̧ XaAÓ(ac алб тфу doyaiovátov 
хобуоу pézor тфу хад” ђџидс, Athens 1903, 32-80), Demosthenes Oikono- 
mides («° Аруџрблоћас», '"Aoysiov Пбутоу, iii (1931), 145-194) and George 
Th. Kandilaptes, former public schoolmaster of Argyropolis, of whose 
relevant work I have only seen the section on the town in «Гефура- 
qiuxóv xal iorooixóv AeEuxóv тўс Exagyiag Xaddiac», Поупаха Фуа, xi 
(January 1937), 13; xii (February 1937), 13-14; xiii (March 1937), 
18-19; «Iotogia tot 'EXAnvixoUo IlagOsvayoysiov тўс 'AoyvoonóAsoc», 
'Aoyeiov Пбутоџ, xxvi (1964), 138-149; and «Катаћоуос xwdixwv tod 
“EdAnvixot Фооутісттоѓох '"Аруоролоћеос», "Архетоу Пдутоџ, xxvii (1966), 
105 - 127. See also Menas Vadapet Bzhshkean, History of the Pontos which 
is on the Black Sea, Venice (San Lazzaro) 1819, до (for a translation 
of which I am grateful to Fr Rafael Antonian of San Lazzaro); 
Perikles Trianzaphyllides, "Но èv Пбуто “EdAnvixt quay, ўто та Поутіхӣ 
xai Хбуог tives той idiov, Athens 1866, 99. ; Mgr Chrysanthos, 'Agysiov 
Пбутоу, iv- v (1933), esp. pp. 591-5; J. H, Mordtmann s.v. Gümüsh - 
khane іп EI(1) and X. de Planhol in EI (2); Richard Clogg, «The Bible 
Society in Pontos»,’Agzetoy Пбутох, xxviii (1966), 163 - 4 and О. Lampsidis, 
«О Пбутос xaxà tov Pocorovoxixóv лблеџноу tod 1828-1829», 'Agytiov 
Пбутоџ, xix (1954), 226.231 (citing Félix de Fonton, La Russie dans 
lAsie Mineure ou compagnes du maréchal Paskevitch en 1828 et 1829 
précédées d'un tableau du Caucase, Paris 1840, 503). For the mines 
see Vivien de St. Martin, Description historique et géographique de 
l'Asie Mineure, Paris 1852, 438; Ewald Banse, Die Türkei, eine moderne 
Geographie, Braunschweig 1919, 93-4; Carl Ritter, Die Erdkunde von 
Asien, Berlin 1858, 825-8; Vital Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1890, 
i, 10, 124; and Hans E. Wulff, The Traditional Crafts of Persia, Massa- 
chusetts (M. I. T. Press) 1966, 16. On Argyropolitan silver now in 
the Benaki Museum, see Oikonomides (above) and Eugenia Chatzidakes, 
«Xotovuavixég "Ezwoaqéc Миходс 'Aoíag xai Ilóvvov», Mixoaciatixe Xoo- 
vixá, viii 1959, 33-80 (Nos. 27, 30, 32, 53, 54, 69, 125). See also Part 1 
of this article, 'Agxeiov Пбуто, xxviii (1966), 298-300; PRO FO 
524/10 (despatches Nos. 46 of 1856 and 6 of 1859) ; Léon Maccas, І’ Hellé- 
nisme de l'Asie Mineure, Paris/Nancy 1919, 83; N. А. Bees, «Sur 
quelques évéchés suffragants de la métropole de Trébizonde», Byzan- 
tion, i (1924), 131; D. Talbot Rice, «Notice on some religious buildings 
in the city and vilayet of Trebizond», Byzantion, v (1929- 30), 78 
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Churches in the Lykos (Kelkit) valley 


43. Asagi Tersun (Plates 116 - 117) 
Situation 


About eight kilometres east of Siran on the road to 
Kelkit is a small ruined Tiirbe of the sixteenth century. Near 


and David Winfield and June Wainwright, «Some Byzantine Churches 
from the Pontus», Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 137. Of modern tra- 
vellers’ reports of Argyropolis, the following may be mentioned: 
Evliya Efendi (Celebi), tr. Joseph von Hammer, Narrative of Travels in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the Seventeenth Century, London 
1834 - 1846, ii, 187-8; John Francis Gemelli Careri, «A voyage round the 
worlds, in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, London 
1752, 99; Pitton de Tournefort, A Voyage into the Levant, London 1718, 
ii, 185; M. de Peysonnel, Traité sur le commerce de la Mer Noire, 
Paris 1787, ii, 80-82; James Morier, A Journey through Persia, Arme- 
nia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809, 
London 1812, 332; John Macdonald Kinnier, Journey through Asia Minor, 
Armenia and Koordistan in the years 1813 and 1814, London 1818, 
348-9; Le chevalier Gamba, Voyage dans la Russie méridionale, Paris 
1826, i, 428-431; V. Fontanier, Voyage en Orient, entrepris par ordre 
du gouvernement Francais de l'année 1821 à l'année 1829, Paris 1829, 
ii, 40- 43; Jean Charles de Besse, Voyage en Crimée, au Caucase, en 
Géorgie, en Arménie, en Asie Mineure et à Constantinople, en 1829 
et 1830; pour servir à l'Histoire de Hongrie, Paris 1838, 308 - 9 and 
"Аохетоу Пбутоо, xviii (1966), 268 n.2; Eli Smith, Researches of the 
Rev. E. Smith and the Rev. H.G.O. Dwight in Armenia, Boston 
1833, 448 ; Charles Stuart, Journal of a Residence in Northern Persia, 
London 1854, 81; James Brant, «Journey through a part of Armenia and 
Asia Minor in the year 1835», Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, vi (1836), 221-2; W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia 
Minor, Pontus and Armenia, London 1842, 234-8 (important); Horatio 
Southgate, Narrative of a tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia 
and Mesopotamia, London 1842, i, 158-160; Garde Obrist Uschakoff, 
Geschichte der Feldzüge in der Asiatischen Türkei wahrend der Jahre 
1828 und 1829, tr. А. C. Laemmlein, Leipzig 1838, i, 117; Minoides 
Mynas in Paris MS Suppl. Gr. 733, ff. 126-7 and Paris MS Suppl. 
Gr. 1248, ff. 115a- 120b ; Charles Texier, Description de l'Arménie, la 
Perse et la Mesopotamie, Paris 1842, i, 56; Eugène Flandin and Pascal 
Coste, Voyage en Perse, Paris 1851, i, 52; Moritz Wagner, Travels in 
Persia, Georgia and Koordistan, London 1856, ii, 295; Ignace Xavier - 
Morand Hommaire de Hell, Voyage en Turquie et en Perse exécuté par 
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to this a track leads off northwards into the mountains, and 
the first village is Asagi Tersun. It was known by this name 
in 1866 when Taylor refers to the village of Teyrsoon', and 
he mentions the ruins of a monastery above the village «With 
fragments of gaudy Byzantine frescoes of the Virgin still 
existing on the remnants of the crumbling walls of the old 
structure». Such ruins of the monastery as now remain will 
be described elsewhere. On Kiepert’s map’, the position 
should be about that of a village called Kalliste, but his river 
system is wrong since Tersun is on a tributary stream of the 
Şiran Cay, whereas Kiepert puts Kalliste on а tributary 
stream flowing north into the Harsit valley. He has made his 
Harsit tributaries stretch about ten kilometres too far to the 
south, to'a position well across the watershed. The Cumonts 
suggest that the Roman station Haza should be situated 
somewhere around Tersun *. 


The church 


The village has a church with the date 1871, but unfor- 
tunately lack of time prevented the copying of the inscription 
with the date. 


ordre du Gouvernement Francais pendant les années 1846, 1847 et 1848, 
Paris 1854-1860, ii, 391-5; iv, 395, pl. xxi; Théophile Deyrolle, « Voyage 
dans le Lazistan et l'Arménie», Le Tour du Monde, ed. Charton, 
Paris 1875, 22-4; Henry C. Barkley, A ride through Asia Minor and 
Armenia, London 1891, 342; Charles Wilson, op. cit., 203; H. F. B. Lynch, 
Armenia. Travels and Studies, London 1901/Веігиї 1965, ii, 243; Earl 
Warkworth (Earl Percy), Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey, London 
1898, 71-4; G. H. Hepworth, Through Armenia on Horseback, London 
1898, 87-8; Edward Granville Browne, A year amongst the Persians, 
Cambridge 1926, 30; Franz Cumont and Eugéne Cumont, Voyage d'explo- 
ration archéologique dans le Pont et la Petite Arménie. Bruxelles 
(Studia Pontica ii) 1906, 356-9; Sven Hedin, Overland to India, London 
1910, i, 39; Ё. von Hoffmeister, Durch Armenien eine Wanderung und 
Der Zug Xenophons bis zum Schwarzen Meere, Leipzig/Berlin 1911, 
138 and Denis Cecil Hills, My Travels in Turkey, London 1964, 218 - 9. 

1. J. С. Taylor, «Journal of a Tour in Armenia... in 1886», Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, xxxviii (1868), 290. 

2, Kiepert, op. cit., map. 

3. F. and E. Cumont, op. cit. (Studia Pontica, ii), 321. 
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Тће building is now used as a mosque and it was locked 
when we visited it so that we were unable to ascertain the 
interior plan of it. The south door, now blocked, was presu- 
mably the principal door of the church (Pl. 116). The lintels 


C pec ET 
Tersun; the church from the south-east. 
Photo: D.W. 
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Plate 116. Asgsagi 


and jambs were decorated with recessed panelling rather akin 
to the coffering of a Roman ceiling, while the tympanum is 
enclosed by a fanciful and pleasing moulding owing its ori- 
gin, perhaps, to some architectural illustration of Flemish 
strapwork. The two heavy corbels may have supported co- 
lumns which were connected with the low gable roof to the 
doorway, now destroyed. 
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The masonry of the external walls is of well dressed 
rectangular stones placed in regular courses of varying size. 
There are three apses, which suggest that the internal plan 
was almost certainly that of a basilica (Pl. 117). 


Plate 117. Asagi Tersun; south door of the church. 
Photo: D. W. 


The windows vary in form; some are rectangular and some 
are round arched. Above the windows on either side of the 
south doorway a semi-circular protruding moulding appears 
to have been crudely chiselled back to form a flat surface with 
the rest of the surface of these lintel blocks. Possibly there was 
some decorative carving here which contravened Moslem rules. 

D. W. 
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44. Кашт (Plates 118-126; Figs. 25 - 26) 


Situation and identification 


A low range of hills south of Siran divides the Siran river, 
a northern tributary of the Kelkit river, from the main Kelkit 
valley. Weather permitting, the Siran Cayi can be forded near 
Sarica, a village about 5 km. west of Siran and a poor ox 
cart track leads southward over the hills for about 8 km. to 
the village of Kálur. The village lies on the northern slopes 
of the Kelkit valley at a point where the gorge formed by 
the river opens out into a plain of considerable size which 
runs eastwards for seven or eight kilometres. The mountains 
to the south of the river rise quite steeply, but to the north 
are gently sloping hills which divide this fertile plain from 
the tributary ап valley. Chrysanthos’ map is topographi- 
cally unclear in the region of the Kelkit valley, but he places 
Arauraka roughly at the situation of the valley described 
above'. Arauraka was the birthplace of the four Trapezuntine 
martyrs Eustratios, Eugenios, Mardarios and Auxentios, and 
the station, which is mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, 
became a place of some importance in the Byzantine period, 
with a church housing the remains of St Eustratios *. 

I suggest the identification of the Kálur- Haydürük val- 
ley as the site of Arauraka for three reasons. First the pre- 
sence of the foundations of a large early Byzantine church 
with mosaic decoration near Asagi Haydürük; second, the 
presence of two forts at the west end of the valley which may 
have represented the Roman station; and third, the existence 
of the large monastery at Kálur, which is described below. 

Kálur lies in the former eparchy of Little Armenia‘, and 


I. Chrysanthos, op. cit., 136, 513 and map. The identification of 
Kálur with Arauraka is made by Mr Nazim Tarhan on his excellent 
map, Tarihte Türkiye, 1962. 

2. F. and E. Cumont, op. cit. (Studia Pontica, ii), 328- 330. See, 
however, p. 321 for their suggestion for thís area, which would place 
the Kálur valley between Dracones and Haza on the alternative Nico- 
polis - Satala road. 

3. Taylor, op. cit., 290. 


Plate 118. Kálur; general view oft 
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I should like to suggest that the ruins represent a nineteenth- 
century re-foundation of a church and monastery of St Eustra- 
tios. The ruins lie east of the village, where the church and 
some of the monastery buildings are hollowed out of a lime- 
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Plate 119. Kálur; the interior, looking south-west. 
Photo: D.W. 


stone escarpment which rises some 70-80 m. above the allu- 
vial plain. 

Tradition has it that the foundation was made between 
100 and 150 years ago, and the memory of the building of it 
still lives on with the old men of Kálur. I was told that it 
was founded by a great Metropolitan and Despot from Istanbul 
and that he and his monks built the monastery. It was a rich 
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monastery and owned land in all the Greek villages of the 
surrounding countryside. It was apparently sold off by the 
government about twenty years ago, when the new owner 
removed all the furnishings and fittings for re-use elsewhere, 


m 


Plate 120. Kálur; the interior looking eastwards. 
Photo: D.W., 


but up to that time it had remained in good condition. 
Consul Taylor travelled down the Kelkit valley in 1866 
and mentions an old monastery south of Siran which must be 
Kálur, but he gives no details of it. 
On Kiepert’s map of the Greek-speaking villages of the 
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Pontos', there is a village called Kombutur situated roughly 
in the position of Kálur, but I have been unable to find any 
trace of this on the Turkish maps. I am happy to thank my 
travelling companions, Mr and Mrs M. Farrer, for drawing the 
plans of the monastery, a task of some difficulty since the rock 
is magnetic and constantly disarranged our compass readings. 


The main church (Pls. 121 - 126, Figs. 25 - 26) 


This is entirely cut out of the escarpment, the face of 
which forms the south wall of the church. As the plan (Fig. 25) 
shows, the church is a basilica with nave and two aisles, but 
as in many of the late Pontic churches, there is a shallow sau- 
cer dome over the central bay of the nave. The circular base 
was carefully marked out with a compass outline, and inset 
into the top centre of it was an equal armed cross, made of 
iron according to a villager. The vaulting of the remainder of 
the church is an irregular cross between domical and barrel 
vaulting. Where there should be two compartments of vaulting 
in the south aisle at the west end, these have been run toge- 
ther into one vault. 

In the naos the ribs of the vaulting spring from the cor- 
bels on the north and south walls. The corbels of the north 
wall are either unfinished or they have suffered subsequent 
damage. Those of the south wall consist of a series of receding 
mouldings, which terminate at the base in a sort of inverted 
turban motif, similar to that at the corners of the capitals. 

In the apse and the narthex there are pilaster strips sup- 
porting the ribs, except on the west wall of the narthex which 
has a law corbel at gallery level. 

The columns of the naos have rectangular bases, while 
the capitals consisted of two circular mouldings swelling out- 
wards to support a rectangular abacus, from the four corners 
of which depend the turban motifs. Three of the naos columns 
together with the north pier of the bema are now missing. 
The north west column of the naos has a series of holes on 
the west and north sides perhaps for attaching icons. 


1. Kiepert, op. cit., map. 
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At the north west corner of the naos is a rectangular 
niche in the north wall, while along the north and south walls 
are holes with wooden wedges stuck into them, presumably 
holding supports for the pews of the monks. In the south wall 


Plate 122. Kálur; the central and eastern bays of the nave. 
Photo: D.W. 


are two round arched windows with sides sloping inwards and 
steeply sloping sills. Externally they were rectangular with 
slightly recessed semicircular tympana cut into the rock 
(Pl. т21). They were closed with horizontal iron bars of which 
the holes can be seen in the south east window. 

Тће main apse (Pls. 125- 126) is semicircular and the roof 
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is cut into a conch shape at the east end of it, while at the 
west it is cut into pendentive shapes rising from the piers. In 
the south side of the apse is a rectangular niche, and in the 
centre two steps lead up to a round arched niche which may 


Plate 123. Kálur; the central and western bays of the nave, and 
the northern pier between the nave and narthex, showing niches 
which presumably contained icons. Photo: D.W. 


have been the throne of the abbot. Of the altar, only the foun- 
dation remains. 

The south aisle (Pl. 8) terminates in a large niche of semi- 
circular ground plan with a conch shaped roof. The floor of 
the cutting is about one metre [above ground level. In the 
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Plate 124. Kálur; the north-east compartment of the naos, 
looking north. Photo: D.W. 
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south wall at the east end is a large rectangular niche with a 
window above it. 

The north aisle (Pls. 124-125) terminates in a similar niche 
to that of the south aisle, but it is smaller. At the east corner 
of the north wall is a niche with a rounded arch, about two 
metres high. Next to it westwards is a shallow and smaller 
semicircular arched niche with traces of destroyed stonework 


RI =. eae 


Plate 125. Kalur; the main apse. Photo: D.W. 
beneath which suggest a basin and drain for washing hands 
or liturgical vessels. The eastern bays of these two aisles 
would have formed the Prothesis and Diaconicon when they 
were divided off from the body of the church by the iconostasis. 
On the eastern piers and on an axis with them on the 
north and south walls can be seen various holes which were 
obviously connected with the fitting of the iconostasis (Pl. 124). 
It must have been a wooden structure and the upper section 
leaned outwards as is not uncommon with wooden iconostases 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. To the west of 
the iconostasis was a single step up from the main floor of 
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the church, as indicated on the plan. In the north wall just 
west of the iconostasis is a shallow rectangular niche. 


The narthex is irregularly vaulted, with a south bay much 
larger than the north bay. A regular series of beam holes 
around the walls suggests that it had a wooden gallery to it 
and the north pier has cuttings іп it, presumably for icons 
(Pl. 123). There is a shallow step of about 3 cms up from the 
naos to the narthex. The shape of the door is now lost. It led 
out onto what is now a narrow terrace with steps leading 
down westwards. Originally, the natural rock extended out- 
wards to the south for a few metres so that the terrace was 
much wider, and below it was a room cut into the rock. All 
that remains of this room is a large chunk of rock showing 
the curve of the lower part of a vault and the imprint of 
four blind arches which can be seen in the present rock face 
below the terrace. At the east end of the terrace at the height 
of the south east window there appears to have been a room 
with a roughly rounded apse, but the south and west sides of 
this room have fallen away. This room could indicate that 
there was a second and different period of building at the 
monastery. It could have been occupied by a hermit, whose 
contact with religious services was maintained by means of 
the window into the church. An analogous example would be 
the arrangements which Saint Neophytos made for himself 
above his chapel in the rock '. 

West of the main church are the remains of a steep stair- 
case leading up to another room cut into the rock and extending 
eastwards for about a metre over the roof of the narthex. 
Тће external wall of the room has now fallen away. 


The Chapel 


West of the main church is a small chapel cut into the 
rock. This is rectangular in form, with а rounded apse, and a 
door at the west end. The apse has a large central niche about 


1. C. Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, «The Hermitage of Saint Neo- 
phytos», Dumbarton Oaks Papers, хх (1966), 119 - 206. 
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Plate 126. Kálur; main apse; the Abbot’s throne ? 
Photo: D.W. 
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one metre high, and two smaller niches to the north of the 
central one. All three are round arched. 

There is a rectangular window in the south wall of the 
chapel. The roof of the naos is more or less [lat while that of 
the apse is roughly conch shaped and there is a step about 
twenty centimetres high from the naos up to the apse. At the 
west end is a rectangular narthex with white plaster adhering 
in irregular patches on the walls and vault. 


Other excavations in the rock face 


There appear to have been no other major excavations in 
the rock face except for beam holes here and there, which 
must have taken the joists for the roofing of rooms having 
masonry walls on the exterior side. However the fallen terrace 
and room south of the church makes it clear that the cliff 
face was originally situated further out to the south, and 
there may have been a number of earlier excavations if the 
site is an ancient one. 


The external buildings (Pls. 118-121) 


Short enclosing walls were built out from the east and 
west ends of the rock face, and connected by the long south 
wall which forms a fine facade to the monastery even in its 
present ruinous state (Pl. 118). The external masonry was of 
well dressed rectangular blocks running in regular courses. At 
intervals the face is recessed slightly, thereby breaking up the 
great length of the walling and giving a certain liveliness 
where such an extent of flat walling might otherwise have 
been monotonous. 

The facade was in two stories, with round arched slit 
windows for the lower storey, and rectangular windows about 
one metre wide by 1'/, metres high. Internally both upper and 
lower windows are round arched but externally the upper sto- 
rey windows only have a round relieving arch. Each room on 
the upper storey had two windows and a fireplace between 
the windows. 

The core of the external wall is mortared rubble poorly 
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bedded in so that there are a lot of gaps in the mortar. The 
mortar is greyish with a high proportion of sand and grit in 
it, and it is fairly solid. Internally the walls were covered with 
a mud and straw plaster, and then whitewashed. 

The internal walls have a mortar made of mud, which is 
now fast crumbling away. The internal spaces are filled with 
fallen rubble so that it is impossible to determine the function 
of the various rooms, but it is likely that the upper storey on 
the south side consisted of the abbot’s room and reception 
rooms. 

The rock cut church and chapel stood above the level of 
the upper storey on the south side and possibly it had a flat 
roof of timber beams and mud which formed a terrace with 
steps leading up to the church and chapel. There is one inter- 
nal wall running from just west of the bottom of the steps to 
the church over to the south facade. At the south end of this 
wall at a lower storey level is a round arched doorway. The 
arch is faced with neatly dressed wedge shaped stones, but 
there is no keystone. This is perhaps evidence of the survival 
of Byzantine traditions of building since no Byzantine arches 
have true keystones. The total number of rooms appears rather 
small on the plan, but a villager told me that the monastery 
had forty rooms. 

At the west end of the buildings was a spring to supply 
the monastery with water, but this has now changed course 
and emerges further west outside the walls. There is no door 
in the south facade and the main gate was probably in the east 
wall of the monastery. 

D. W. and Mr and Mrs C. M. FARRER 


45. Alucra (Plate 127) 


East of Sebinkarahisar on the road to Siran and Kelkit 
lies the town of Alucra. It is situated in a wide and fertile 
valley formed by tributaries of the Kelkit, and it should be 
an area containing some antiquities. Some castle sites were in 
fact reported to me but I never had the time to follow them 
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up. The nearest place shown by Kiepert is called Feilere, 
which he marks as having a population half Greek'. 

East of the town by the Siran road is a church which 
looks as if it is probably of nineteenth-century date (Pl. 127). 
Unfortunately the river was running high at the time of my 
visit and I was unable to ford it and inspect the church. 
The exterior has three rounded apses and a cupola on a high 
drum. Internally it was probably of the basilican type with 
nave and two aisles, and the dome crowning the centre bay 


of the nave. 
D. W. 


46. Gedahor (Kadahor) (Fig. 27) 


About seven miles north of Sebinkarahisar on the Gire- 
sun route, the road enters a narrow gorge made by the river. 


1.0 1 2 3 ^4 5 6metres 


Fig. 27. Gedahor (Kadahor) Plan: J.W. 


Two or three miles up the gorge, on the left of the road is 
the ruined church of Gedahor, a name which must be a cor- 
ruption of Kato Horio. Kiepert marks three names up this 
valley and no doubt the church served one of the mining 
communities. 

Тће church (Fig. 27) is of the simple rectangular shape 
with a rounded apse to the east. Beam holes in the walls at the 


1. Kiepert, op. cit., map. 
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height of the internal pilaster capitals must have once held tie 
beams and these suggest that the internal plan may have been 
basilican, with a nave and two aisles. The internal floor area 
was so deeply covered by undergrowth and the debris of fallen 
vaulting that it was impossible to check on the internal plan 
without excavation. The church is built of rough masonry of 
small stones with a plentiful mortar filling to even up the 
surfaces. The interior surfaces were covered with white plaster, 
but some fragments of blue covered plaster lying on the 
ground suggest that there may have been some sort of painted 
decoration. 

One fragment of a column of grey stone lies near the 
south door. The north and south walls were divided into blind 
arches by pilaster strips, with capitals marked by a simple 
projecting moulding. The windows were round arched inside 
and square outside. Exceptionally there is a window high in 
the west wall which was round on the interior but quatrefoil 
on the exterior. 

When I saw the church in 1958 it was without its roof 


and already in a ruinous state. 
D. W. 


47. Koloneia (Sebinkarahisar) (Plates 128 - 130) 


'The Pontos was famed in Roman times for its alum, which 
probably came from Sebinkarahisar, and the trade in it has 
continued down to the present day. The name of the town 
was Koloneia, and in the middle Byzantine period it became 
of increased importance as the capital of a theme. Тће exten- 
sive ruins of the fortress on the great rock which dominates 
the town still testify to its military importance, but otherwise 
there is little sign now of any Byzantine antiquities. 7ay/or 
saw a double headed eagle in the walls of the citadel, and the 
ruins of a Byzantine church'; these have now gone. A few 
years ago the town was almost completely destroyed by fire 
and there is now little of interest to be seen. 

Taylor also mentions the monastery east of the town and 
gives its name, Meryemana, or Mary the Mother (Pls. 129 - 131). 


I. Taylor, op. cit., 294. 
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Plate 129. Koloneia (Sebinkarahisar) ; Мегуетапа, gateway and facade. 
Photo: D.W. 
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Cumont says that tradition attributed the foundation of the 
monastery to Saint John the Silentiary, who was bishop of 
Koloneia between 481 and 490. He adds that the church con- 


Mc. {Ў " 
Plate 130. Koloneia (Şebinkarahisar); Meryemana, the facade. 
Photo: D.W. 


tained a miraculous image of the Virgin which attracted many 
pilgrims for the feast at the end of August '. 

Тће monastery is carved into the side of a mountain east 
of the citadel and on a clear day the white outer wall can be 


1. F. and E. Cumont, op. cit. (Studia Рош са, ii), 296-302. They 
refer to the name Meryemana as Armenian, whereas it is in fact 
Turkish. The octagonal tower of the citadel which he refers to as 
the oldest part of the fortress, is Ottoman. 
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seen from the citadel. There is a rough track from the town 
down to the river. This can be forded with a Land Rover or 
jeep in the summer, but it is difficult because of the large 
boulders which form the river bed. The monastery is in a cave 
at the top of a long scree. A white facade of stonework closes 
off the entrance to the cave, and within it was a small church 
with a high dome. Our visit was a short one made rather late 
in the afternoon because l'it had taken us a long time to reach 
the monastery, but we could find no trace of medieval remains. 
A villager told us that a fire had destroyed the monastery at 
a date somewhere around the turn of the century and that it 


had been completely rebuilt. 
D. W. 


NOTE. On a further visit in 1969, I noticed that there are in 
fact traces of a small chapel (basilical, not round in plan) on Ayni- 
kola islet, Oinaion (p. 247), and was advised that no churches survive 
at Cambasi (p. 237). In Argyropolis I noted the impressive archie- 
piscopal palace, to the south-west of the cathedral of St George. 
Dated in an inscription to 1749, the ground floor contained stables 
and store-rooms round a courtyard and the living and large reception 
rooms on the first floor were reached by an external double stairway. 
The cathedral itself appears to be the church described by Hell (op. 
cit., iv, 395 and Pl. xxi, 1) as having a women's gallery and three 
remarkable domes in line, the eastern an octagonal 'Armenian' cupola, 
the central spherical and the western a groined vault. They were of 
equal height and stood on octagonal columns. (Cf. pp. 343-6). 

The dedication of the church at Fatsa (pp. 242-3) is to St 
George (cf. the anonymous «Н Фатва», Поупахђ "Eoria, i (1950), 207). 

The authors are most grateful to the Anglo-Hellenic League of 
London for their generous grant towards the publication ot this Part 


of the article. 
A.A.M.B. 


Misprint: 


On page 274, note 3, first line: write n. 1 istead of п. 8, 
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PART «4* 
MAPS 128 - 132 
CHURCHES EAST OF TREBIZOND 
48. The Surmaina (Sousourmena, 
Siirmene) District А.А.М.В. & D.C.W. 133 - 142 


CHURCHES SOUTH OF TREBIZOND 


49. Stavri (Istavri) (cont.) A.A.M.B. 142-151 
50. The Karamustafa Dere A.A.M.B. 151 - 153 
51. Surb Sarkis, Argyropolis (the 

Vank) А.А.М.В. & J.I. 153-158 
52. Monastery of St George, Chou- 

toura (Hudra) A.A.M.B. 158 - 176 


* For Part 1 of this article (by Selina Ballance, Anthony Bryer and 
David Winfield, see *Agyetoy Пбутоо, xxviii (1966-7), 233-307; for 
Part 2 (by Anthony Bryer), see 'Agxeiov Ilóvrov, xxix (1968), 89 - 132 ; 
and for Part 3 (by Anthony Bryer and David Winfield), see 'Аруетоу Ilóv. 
tov, xxx (1970), 228-385. The numbering of sites, plates and figures 
continues that of the three previous Parts; transliterations of former 
Greek names are, when known, usually given first, followed by 
variants and their modern Turkish equivalents. In the last two deca- 
des most former Greek sites in the Pontos have been further renamed ; 
an attempt has been made in this Part to include the official, as 
well as the common, Turkish names of sites. Except for the undotted 
‘i’, modern Turkish orthography has been followed as far as possible. 
Two recent publications should be added to the Soumelan „орой гарну 
in Part 3, 270 n. 3: Tarsicio Succi da Verica, Sumela: Montecassino d’ 
oriente (with English summary), 274 edn., Istanbul 1970; and Otto 
Meinardus, «The Panagia of Soumela: Tradition and History», Orienta- 
lia Suecana, xix - xx (1970-1971), 63-80; but as both authors prefer 
secondary to original sources, their works are mines of misinforma- 
tion. In Part 3, 314 n. 2, it was suggested that «Piski (Bizgili) might 
well be worth a visit». Inquiries in Kelkit indicate that it would not 
and that there is now no church there. In addition to those thanked 
for their kind assistance in this project in this and previous Parts, 
we are also indebted to Mr Timothy Boatswain and Mr John Haldon, 
of the University of Birmingham, and to Mr Robert Keeney III, of 
Philadelphia, for their considerable help in 1969, nor will the princi- 

al authors forget the hospitality and support of numbers of Pontic 
Gronks and Turks over the past fourteen years, 
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CHURCHES SOUTH OF TORUL (ARDASA) A.A.M.B. 


53. Tzimprikas (Zimlikas, Cimlikas) A.A.M.B. 

54. Bartantón (Vartli) D.C.W. 

55. Bareton (Veradon) D.C.W. 

56. Manastir or Gorgoras (Demirkapi) D.C.W. 

57. Kórkilise D.C.W. 

58. Tsité (Citebekir, Büyükcit; Ci- 

tisagir, Kügükgit) A.A.M.B. & D.C.W. 

59. Monastery of the Theotokos,Gou- 

mera (Cit Meryemana) A.A.M.B. & D.C.W. 

60. Pibera (Makarit, Papavera) D.C.W. 

61. Maurana (Mavranos) Т, 

62. Auléanna (Avliyana Gimiistug) ја. 

63. Beskilise (Phytiana, Güzelomuk) 

A. A.M.B., J.I. & D.C.W. 

64. Matsera (Macara, Alinyayla) D.C.W. 

65. Emrek (Emrük) D.C.W. 

66. From Emrek to Тогш D.C.W. 

` CHURCHES IN THE LYKOS (KELKIT) 
VALLEY А.А.М.В. 

67. Cheriana (Ulusiran) A.A.M.B. 

68. Sebinkarahisar (Koloneia) and 

District (cont.) A.A.M.B. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS A.A.M.B. & D.C.W. 
APPENDIX 1 

Bibliography of travellers’ reports 

on the Pontos, c. 1240 - 1969 A.A.M.B. 
APPENDIX 2 

Governors of the province of Trebi- 

zond, 1461 - 1919 А.А.М.В. 
APPENDIX 3 

Dated monuments in this article, 

1580 - 1904 A.A.M.B. 
FINAL NOTE A.A.M.B. 
CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO MONUMENTS 

AND PLACE NAMES А.А.М.В. 
ПЕРІАНҰІХ A.A.M.B. 
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176 - 179 
180 
180 
180 
181 - 186 
186 - 188 


188 - 195 


195 - 204 
205 - 209 
209 - 213 
213- 219 


219 - 227 
227 - 232 
232 - 235 
235 


236 
236 - 238 


238 - 252 
252 - 268 


269 - 287 


287 - 291 


291 - 293 


293 - 295 


295 - 307 
308 - 309 
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Maps 


All existing maps of the Pontos are more or less inaccu- 
rate. Those of Kiepert and Chrysanthos are, however, parti- 
cularly useful for former Greek names and demography, but 
Kiepert in particular seems in many cases to have been 
content with ascertaining the names of villages in order by 
hearsay at the bottom of each valley, with the result that they 
are often spaced out of proportion; the British army 1: 500,000 
map of тоот suffers from the same faults. The Turkish 
I: 200,000 series of the 1940s and 1950s is greatly superior to 
previous maps, but we have found misplacings of names and 
it does not include the new official names. The maps in Figs. 
29 - 31 are largely based on the 1: 200,000 series, with emen- 
dations, and are intended to be used with it, rather than by 
themselves. No attempt has been made to include all former 
Pontic sites, but every major site discussed in this article is 
identified with its appropriate section number. Section 
numbers І - 16 appeared in Part т, 17 - 19 in Part 2, 20 - 47 in 
Part 3 and 48-68 in this Part 4. A A.M.B. 


— 


Fig. 28. Above: Diocesan map, partly based upon that in the Union 
Micrasiatique de Smyrne, Etude sur l'avenir économique de l'Asie 
Mineure, Paris 1919, emended from the Echos d'Orient, passim. From 
the thirteenth century the sees of some Pontic eparchies moved to 
the coast: Amaseia first to Limnia and then to Amisos (Samsun), 
Neokaisareia first to Oinaion (Unye) and then to Kotyora (Ordu). 
Sebinkarahisar (Koloneia), served by monks of Peristera and Soumela 
until the eighteenth century, was identified with Nikopolis in the 
nineteenth, but the eparchy was also sometimes called Koloneia. 
Chaldia was refounded in c. 1624; a century later the eparchy of 
Kerasous (Giresun) was suppressed and transferred to Chaldia and 
Trebizond, but the Chaldian ‘corridor’ to the sea at Bulancak was 
disputed. Trebizond extended to Bathys (Batumi) in the east. The 
eparchy of Rhodopolis was refounded in 1863 out of the extraordinary 
monastic exarchates of (1) Vazelon, (2) Peristera and (3) Soumela, 
to accommodate the emergent crypto-Christians of the area. 


Below: a general map of sites in the Pontos. 
Maps: A.A.M.B. & J.W. 
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Fig. 29. Sites south of Trebizond and in Matzouka. The most useful 
map of Greek Matzouka is in Zerzelides, А. П. xxiii (1959), 160. 


Map: A.A.M.B. & J.W. 
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Fig. 30. Sites south- west of Trebizond and of Torul (Ardasa). A 
number of eastern sites overlap with those in Fig. 31. 


Map: A.A.M.B. & J. W. 
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Fig. 31. Sites south of Trebizond and east of Torul (Ardasa). A 
number of western sites overlap with those in Fig. 30; the Santa 
villages recur in Fig. 29 and Hamsiköy in Figs. 29 - 31. 
Map: A.A.M.B. 
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Churches east of Trebizond 


48. The Sourmaina (Sousourmena, Siirmene) District (Figs. 32-33, 
Pls. 131- 133) 


From the watershed on the Matur (Madur) Dag', variously 
estimated at over 2600 m. and over 6500 ft., the Monachos 
(Hyssos, Manahas) River runs due north 3o km. to the sea at 
Sürmene. The valley, a bandon of the Empire of Trebizond, 
had a continuous Greek history until modern times. Kiepert 
reckoned 1600 Greek households in the valley and C/rysan- 
thos’ figures (apparently excluding Siirmene itself) include 
850 families, 11 churches and ro schools. Papadopoulos, who 
as alocal inhabitant is probably to be preferred, estimated 
8260 households in Sürmene and 25000 in the district; of 
these 3000 were Greek and about 500 Armenian’. 


I, On 29-31 July 1961, Leonidas P. Kazanizides - Kazantzis, Stavros 
Kokkinides and Achilles Kapasakalides, all natives of this area, met in 
Ptolemais (Kozani), Greece, and, after discussion, identified the Matur 
as the Mount Theches (Thekes) of Xenophon's Anabasis (iv, 7, 21-2), 
naming Tsiochi, below the Matur, as his camp. They informed the 
late Professor Talbot Rice of their findings, urging him to excavate 
the spot. This adds an eighth candidate for the elusive Theches; 
others so far advanced include Zigana, Hamsikóy, Aye-Sers', the 
Koulat Dag, the Holy Cape of Yoros Burunu, and Karakaban Dag. 
The identification proposed by the former Sürmenelis is, in fact, pro- 
bably more plausible than most, for the Ten Thousand clearly rea- 
ched the sea substantially to the east of Trebizond. The most implau- 
sible identification was perhaps made by Mr M. P. Rorit, self-styled 
“Chief Engineer at Trebizond’, on the Vavuk Pass at 10 a.m. on 5 
September 1867, when and where «I breakfasted and then poured out 
libations in memory of the Ten Thousand»; «Identification of Mount 
Théchés of Xenophon», Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, xl (1870), 463-473 with map. 

2. Chrysanthos Philippides, «"H "Exxinoia TeaneCotvtog», A. IM., iv-v 
(1933), 794-5; H. Kiepert, «Die Verbreitung der griechischen Sprache im 
Pontischen Küstengebirge», Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erdkunde 
zu Berlin, xxv (4) (1890), 317 - 330, map appended ; Abraam Papadopoulos, 
Tratiotixy тїс “Exagyiac тфу Zovouévov..., Athens 1882/Athens 1938, 
9 (the second edition of which, not now available to me, has a small 
map and photographs). 
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From the yayla of Asiot (Asot) the river runs through a 
number of formerly Greek settlements, including Charmania 
(Harmania) and Soguk-su (hanlari), to Kenosera and Matsouka 
(Mazoka). At Mexezi (Mexezé, Meksezi) and the twin settle- 
ments of Petra (Petras) and Tsikoli (Tzikolin, Tsikolé, now 
Cigoli), a tributary called the Mikropotamos (Assos) runs into 
the main stream. A central school stood near the confluence. 
To the west of the Mikropotamos lie Assou (Assos, Asou, Aso, 
now Aksu Hanlari) and to the east, Karakants' (Karakanzi, 
now Karahanzi), Mourkantón (Moulkantón, Chotzarantón) and 
Tzita (Тата, Zida, Cida, now Dirlik Köyü). Sürmene lies 6 km. 
north of the confluence. 

Despite the importance of Sürmene (after which an 
Athenian suburb is named), the modern town is a straggling, 
unprepossessing place with no evident Greek monuments. An 
administrative convenience for the valley, it springs into life 
only for the weekly market. Perhaps it never completely 
recovered from the ‘War of Sürmene' in 1830-4 when the 
town and valley were devastated by Osman Pasha '. 

Both D.C.W. and A.A.M.B. have independently gone up 
to Karakants' and walked by a tributary of the Mikropotamos 
to Tzita over finely paved Greek roads and camel-hump 
bridges, to look, unsuccessfully, for any evidence of the me- 
dieval monastery of Christ the Saviour at Tsita *. By tradition 
the monastery and settlement moved to found Tsité (Cit) near 
Torul, which is described later in this Part, and perhaps 
the name of the River Monachos is the only memory of the 
monks at Tzita. 

At Assou the church has been demolished to provide stone 
for the new school ; cypress trees mark its site. The old Greek 
school at Tzita still stands. It is a stone building, in contrast 
to the ‘dolma’ or half-timber construction of the other 


1. У. Fontanier, French consul at Trebizond, Voyages en Orient, 
iii, Paris 1834; Anthony Bryer, «The last Laz risings and the downfall 
of the Pontic Derebeys, 1812 - 1840», Bedi Kartlisa, xxvi (1969), 202-6. 
2. №. A. Oikonomides, «Побстаүра 'AAekíov A’ tot Mey. Kopvnvot 
negi тўс £v "Адф Моуђс тоб Arovuciour, Néov 'Адуслоу, i (1955), 15-25. 
3. See section 58. 
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buildings in the village. In it Archimandrite Abraam Papa- 
dopoulos’ local history, first published in 1881 for the use of 
schools in the Monachos valley would be taught. The little 
work gives an insight into local teaching and into the consi- 
derable local pride of the Siirmeneli Greeks in their prospe- 
rous wooded villages which could probably claim the most 
extensive rural educational system in the Pontos. There may 
still be Pontic Greeks who learnt the following questions and 
answers by rote in the school at Tzita : 


«Hola elvar ў ueyaAewépa тб» ovvoixióv тодтоу ; 

“Н џгуаћетера iwr rovrov elva 7j ovvoixla тїс Taírac, ovy- 
жешвућ ёх 208 oliv. блоу сҳгдду xowtavixów. 

Ilócovg vaods ёувь ў) ovvoixia айт!) ; 

"Eyer дбо vaotc, Фуа МӨгуоу, бу ої xdtoimor Фауообутал và dve- 
yelowow sdovywedteoov xal Лаџлобтерот, xai Фуа EvAwov, ёхтдс дё 
тотоу yei xai dAAovc дбо joemwpévove. 

Диаттообо ayoAetov ої xároixot тйс ovvorxiag таёттс ; 

Avarnootot дтротихбу cxoAsio» едобҳоооу xal ixavdc єдйғро», 
nov фотбсі 112 ua0ncaí. 

“Олоїоу тд xAiua адтўс̧ ; 

“Н avvoixía ağın exer Лаџлоду xal бушлуду xAiua dc ёх тўс yn- 
Ans десефс тпс.» ' 


Perhaps the two ruined churches mentioned by Papado- 
poulos represented the site of the medieval monastery, but we 
saw no sign of them. Today there are two nineteenth-century 
stone churches. The most prominent (Pl. 131) is perhaps that 
described by Papadopoulos in 1881 as wooden, for a low relief 
inscription describes its rebuilding. 'The surviving letter of 
the date is $ = 9 and it states that it was finished in the 
reign of Metropolitan Gabriel Iatroudakis of Trebizond (1889- 
1893)'. The inscription is over the west door; somewhat 
defaced, it reads (Fig. 32). 


I. Papadopoulos, op. cit., 11; cf. the same's «Ilegiyoag?) тўс negt- 
фреребас Zovguévov», "Асто tod Пбутоџ, ii (1886), 373, where the 208 
families are numbered as 1248 souls. 

2. Chrysanthos, А. П., іу - v (1933), 658 - 660. 
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T tod] xavayiwratov [T]Ci[.JoAtsov tiv лофтту 

хал Јее[оуе јау Елаотатођу [..]с tiv devreoav 

т@у] аде ф]фу Гот|ујообадеу [B]on9obv[ x]oz *HAta ieoécc 

HolEla[t]o Фуогкобоџе[лодал ó лјеохај А] Ае ойто; vaóc 

tiv лофтту oeziéu[B]otov [. ..] бајлјауп фео[Ејеуфу 

e[e]osBóv x[a]rouxóv TC([c]a[c] xai Лолу X[ot]o[x]tavóv 

évexatvígüm бе tiv [.] Abyovotov ro [. .]9[.] Ел! ГоВоцл 
GOXLEQEWS. 

The exterior stonework of the church is of neatly-dressed 


grey stone blocks in regular courses. It was in the form of a 
cross-in-square plan, with the north and south arms marked by 


Plate 131. The main church at Tzita from the north-west in 1967. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


high roofs (Fig. 33 and Pl. 131). All that remains of the dome 
is the base of the drum. 

The west end has an open arcade with rounded arches at 
ground level, while the stage above it is enclosed and forms 
a gallery at the west end of the church, as at Volagzi and 
elsewhere, The gallery has an elegant central west window 
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framed in a slight recess with a rounded arch. The remaining 
windows of the exterior are either rounded or rectangular. 

The dome rested on four thin round columns, composed 
of stone drums. The eastern arm of the cross was supported 
by square piers. The capitals and pilasters are composed of a 
simple series of horizontal mouldings. The columns and piers 
appear very thin for the comparatively large areas of roofing 
which they carry, andthe adventurous appearance of the 
structure is in fact rendered safe by the use of iron tie beams 
across all the arches. As in many other nineteenth-century 
Pontic churches, the three apses are considerably lower than 
the naos; there are three windows in the wall which takes up 
the difference in height, the central one quatrefoil and the 
side windows round in shape. The main apse has three windows 
and rectangular liturgical niches on either side of the interior. 
The north apse has a stone altar slab set into the wall below 
the window. To the north of it is a niche modelled after the 
‘lazy holes’ set into the walls on either side of fireplaces in 
old Turkish houses. The niches are set into stone panels with 
neat frames. These features are not shown inthe plan in 
Fig. 33, which was made in 1967 after the apses had been 
blocked off, but were recorded by D. С. W. while they were 
still accessible. Тһе apse windows are round arched, with 
steeply sloping sides and sills leading to small lights (unlike 
those shown on the plan); those of the naos are square-sided. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the church is the 
stone balcony or women’s gallery which projects from the 
narthex gallery into the naos itself and has stone ‘pulpits’ at 
either end (Pl. 132); a staircase leads to the south-west 
‘pulpit’. The gallerv itself was barrel-vaulted. 

The interior walls of the church were plastered white 
and the columns and vault ribs were tricked out with paint to 
imitate marble. In the east vault of the naos was a painting, 
now covered, of the Mother of God enthroned with the Child 
on her lap. The halo of the Child was, unusually, triangular ; 
on either side of the scene were four or five cherubims or 
seraphims. It was reported to 2. С. W. that the cupola had 
once been painted. A painting in the west vault may have 
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Plate 132. North-west corner aud 'pulpit' of the women's gallery iu 
the main church at Tzita in 1967. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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Plate 133. Vaulting of the lesser church (? of the Metamorphosis) 
at Tzita in 1967. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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depicted the Mother of God orans, and a small roundel on her 
breast may have been a medallion of the Child. The building 
is now a mosque. 

Lower down the hill and on a spur about 500 m. to the 
n-w of this monument is a second, smaller, church of similar 
plan (Pl. 133). It appears to be the stone church of the Meta- 
morphosis, mentioned by Papadopoulos. If this is so, it was 
built in 1880 and was 37 X 22 Pontic cubits in size‘. The 
inscription over its west door has gone and it is now very 


ruinous. 
A.A.M.B. & D.C.W. 


Churches south of Trebizond 
49. Stavri (Istavri) (cont.) (Fig. 34, Pls. 134 - 139) 


In 1962 4. A. M. B. recorded monuments in the Stavri 
district, which D. С. W. visited in the following year*. Оп 30 
August - 1 September 1971 A. A. M. B. revisited the area with 
a party of 30 English, American, Brazilian and Greek tra- 
vellers, under the auspices of Mr R.D. Hodgkins, of Town 
and Gown Travel, Oxford, Bay Sabahittin Sónmez, the hos- 
pitable new muhtar of Stavri, where the party spent two 
nights, and Bay Cumhur Odabasio&lu of Trabzon. 

The party left Giimiishane past Hasera (now Yesildere) on 
the north bank of the Kanis. This is presumably close to the 
site of the important monastery of St George Chalinara at 
Charshera, supposedly of medieval foundation". The site has 
yet to be investigated. At Beskilise (Pente Ekklesiai, now 
Mescitli), which does not seem to have had any churches now‘ 
the party left the road and climbed north on horse. It first 
passed Mandun (possibly Mantria)', where a large nineteenth- 


1. Papadopoulos, op. cit., її and the same in 'Астђр tod Пбутоу, 
ii (1886), 373. 

2. A.II., xxviii (1966), 274-283; xxx (1970), 307-8. 

3. N. О. Gigantides, “Потаџдс XdágosQac», 'Aorno тоб Пбутоџ, ii 
(1886), 277-8; Kandilaptes, II. E., iii (1952), 1281 - 3. 

4. Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929 - 30), 78 ; Kandilaptes, П. E., i (1950). 

5. Kandilaptes, X. П., iii (21 - 2) (May - June 1946), 506. 
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century single-apsed basilica stands on a cemetery platform 
overlooking the ravine to the east of the track, and then 
Muzura (?Moutsoura)', where there are the remains of two 
basilicas ; a medium-sized church in the village and a smaller 
one just above it. At Aybalos (i.e. 2" Ауос ПоФЛос), a small 


oe 


^ : 6. "m | + ; А ati. \ 5 ~ з NE uae *: 
Plate 134. The village of Pazpen (Bazbent) from the north in 1971. 
The ruins of the church of the Theotokos are to the left, of the 


school in the centre. 


Photo: A.A.M.B. 


settlement just below and to the south of the watershed, there 
was no sign of a church in the wreckage of the former Greek 
village. 

The party then followed the track which drops into the 
Yaflidere (Г:аүЛітғоё), passing first the substantial ruins of 
Pazpen (Bazbent, Basbind) (Pl. 134), the men of whose 45 
former families were once much sought after in the towns as 
skilful bakers'. The church of the Theotokos, Pazpen, isa 


1. Not in Kandilaptes. 
2. Kandilaptes, П. E., i (1950), 205. 
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large single-aisled structure, once barrel-vaulted. It is now 
gutted. There are traces of the village school nearby. The 
final deserted settlement before the Yaglidere is Stylos (Isti- 
los, Istilios), which once had 25 households’. We did not see 
its church of St Theodore. The slopes between Stylos and the 
river used to be famed for their gardens and are still partially 
cultivated. 

A fine Greek camel-hump bridge crosses the Yaglidere 
below Stylos (Pl. 135). Here the Turkish Stavriots accompa- 


Plate 135. Camel-hump bridge with inaccessible Greek inscription 
over the Yafglidere. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


nying us danced to the Pontic lyre, which led us up the Stavri 
valley to the upper village ("Exavwyagiov), where there was 
further dancing in the evenings. Some songs were sung in 
Greek, but since Ilast visited the village ten years ago the 
remaining speakers of Greek have died (Pls. 136 - 7). 


1. Kandilaptes, I1. E., ii (1951), 749. On 31 October 1857 it was 
reported as having 20 families, 14 crypto-Christian and six Muslim ; 
PRO FO 524/10, despatch 46. 
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Plate 136. Turkish Stavriots dancing by the Vaglider in 1971. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


Plate 137. Turkish Stavriots dancing to the Pontic lyre in 
Stavri in 1971. 


Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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Two further churches should be added to those already 
recorded in Stavri. Below the lower village at Alpulu (presu- 
mably Monobantón)' is a well-preserved domed cross-in-square 
church with a single apse and hexagonal drum (Fig. 34, Pl. 
138). It is dated 1864 on a block on the drum. Тће coarse 


=. wee ew bh gw we ee шј] КОЛАК + – + es 


meee eee 


Dated 1864 


Fig. 34. Church dated 1864 at Alpulu (Monobantón), below Stavri. 
Plan: A.A.M.B. 


ashlar masonry employs some honey conglomerate blocks, 
familiar in the medieval monuments of Trebizond. There 
are traces of a now destroyed open belfry before the west door, 
above which is an ogival tympanum. 'The stone lintel bore a 
relief of the Preparation of the Throne of God, now erased, 
flanked by two gilded liturgical fans. The roofing is of stone 


І. D. E. Oikonomides, "О Пбутос̧, Athens 1920, 75. Stavri itself is 
now called officially Ugurtas, which the muhtar understands to be a 
translation (‘Holy Stone’) of ataveds ('cross'). 
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Plate 138. Church dated 1864 at Alpulu (Monobantén), below 
Stavri, from the east. 
Photo; A.A.M.B. 
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tiles and is barrel-vaulted inside. The church is now being 
converted into a mosque; the apse has been blocked off and 
a second, south, door has been filled in to accommodate the 
mihrab. Although this church was built only eight years after 
the emergence of the Stavriot crypto-Christians, it has a 
remarkably ambitious plan. This, and its sister church of St 
Theodore in upper Stavri (dated 1867) would be conventional 
elsewhere but they are among the few true domed cross-in- 
square churches in the Pontic hinterland at this period. 

About one hour west of Upper Stavri, on the east side of 
the Stavri Dere and near a bridge, and about 1 km. upstream 
from the chapel recorded in 1962, lies a second chapel, now 
very ruinous. The structure is a triple-aisled basilica with 
single apse. The aisles were barrel-vaulted and the dispro- 
portionate size of the central bays might suggest a dome, of 
which there is now no trace. The columns were steadied at 
the capitals by wooden tie beams to the walls, but have now 
collapsed. Some honey conglomerate blocks are used. The 
interior was plastered white and painted floral surrounds 
embellish the windows. There are traces of a fallen open 
belfry before the west, and only, door. Above the door is a 
window. 

In Upper Stavri the church of St Theodore has suffered 
sadly in the last decade. Comparison should be made between 
Plate 24 in Part 1 of this article and Plate 139 here. 

A church, presumably the Holy Cross, was reported to be 
still standing at Ayfoka ("Аус Фохас), about то km. s-w of 
Stavri. We found it impractical to approach St Phokas by 
striking west across the Stavri Dere and then over the 
mountains; it is probably best reached by following the 
Ма дете west from below Stylos and then taking the track 
that branches north from the river. The place might repay 
examination because it is one of those whose foundation and 
church are associated with the, perhaps legendary, refuge of 
the despoina Anna, daughter of the last Grand Komnenos, 
in 1461 '. 


t. Kandilaptes, П. Ф., 3 (May 1936), 14; Miller, Trebizond, 110. 
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Two days after arriving in Stavri, the party climbed past 
the Pontic Gates and descended between the Zigana and Kolat 
mountains to the main road ata point s-w of Hamsikóy. If 
the tour is repeated regularly it should bring a little prospe- 
rity to the village which, hampered by the marginal agri- 


Plate 139. St Theodore, Upper Stavri, in 1971. Comparison should 
be made with the same view in Plate 24 of Part 1, photographed 


in 1962. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


cultural and transhumant economy of the area, has been 
recovering only slowly from the loss of 566 or more of its 
families in the Exchange of Populations. It now has about 30 
families, almost all of which winter in Beskilise and elsewhere. 
But it boasts a new scool—in 1886 there were three in the 
village '. 

The prosperity and extensive population of the Stavri- 
Kurum - Imera area in the last century has been touched on 


1. N. О. Gigantides, «‹Потарӧс̧ Zravoíov», 'Аотђо tod Ilóvrov, ii 
(1886), 279. 
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in Part 1 of this article. It cannot have been based upon the 
agricultural resources of the difficult terrain alone, as the 
experience of modern Stavriots, Kromniots and Imerans shows. 
The settlement of large numbers of Greeks here in the first 
place is almost certainly due to their, largely late seventeenth- 
century, flight to the mountains to seek security. The pattern 
is repeated in the Balkans’. On the south side of the Pontic 
Alps the mountain villages owed charcoal service to the Argy- 
ropolitan mines—probably accounting for the striking defo- 
restation of the lower valleys. But after the failure of the 
mines in the early nineteenth century, the villagers seem to 
have joined others who had depended upon them in migrating 
to Anatolian mining economies elsewhere. They nevertheless 
kept in touch with, and often retired to, their native villages. 
But the wealth which is so evident in the district (Kurum 
even boasted a summer theatre’) probably came from a diffe- 
rent sort of migration—to the north. Ten years ago a 'dónme' 
(i.e. from a family which had been converted to Islam) of 
Trebizond told D. С. И”. that many of the inhabitants of the 
mountain settlements had been Greeks who spent their 
summers there and winters on the coast. These were middle 
class families who could afford town houses. Some, like the 
great banking family of Imera and Trebizond, the Phostero- 
pouloi?, were very wealthy indeed. But, unlike the Greek 
and Armenian‘ merchant families of Trebizond who took 
summer houses at Hamsiköy, those from the Stavri - Kurum - 
Imera district seem to have returned annually because they 
had their original family houses there and were intimately 
involved in village affairs. It is this migratory element which 
would have provided the economic basis for the expensive 


I. Anthony Bryer, «The Tourkokratia in the Pontos: some problems 
and preliminary conclusions», Neo-Hellenika, i (1970), 45-7. 

2, Kandilaptes, Х. П., iii (19-20) (March - April 1946), 463. 

3. Cf, Part 2, A. П., xxix (1968), 106 and n. 1. 

4. There is a vivid description of the summer migration of a 
middle class Armenian family of Trebizond to an upland village in 
the early years of this century in Leon Z. Surmelian, I ask you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, New York 1945, 46 - 66. 
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churches, large konaks, schools, bridges and paved roads of 
the area, which would have otherwise have been beyond the 
means of thé shepherds and crofters who were the regular 
inhabitants. The stationary element would indeed have been 
humbler, but were surely the initiators and guardians of the 
celebrated folklore of Stavri, for the best stimulus of a live 
and vigorous folk tradition is to have to live for three or 
four mouths under snow. The wealth of Stavri can never be 
restored, but the traditions of hospitality, of song and music, 
for which it was once famed, have survived the departure 


of the Greeks. 
А.А.М.В. 


go. The Karamustafa Пете (Pls. 140 - 142) 


A group of formerly Greek villages lies on the Karamu- 
stafa Dere, about 7 km. west of Argyropolis. They include 
Atra (“Атоа, Edre, now Dértkonak), Malacha (MdAaya, now 
Malaha) and Manastir (Mavaotijo’). They are best approached 
from the Ikisu-Siran road, from which Manastir, the most 
‘remote, is about two hours’ climb to the s-e. I visited the area 
in 1967 because the strong local Greek tradition that Atra 
was the family village and birthplace of St Theodore Gabras 
(martyred in 1098), together with the presence of local place 
names such as the ‘Fountain of Gabras' (Вобст tot Гавоа) and 
Gabrantón (Гаводутоу)', gave hope that there were medieval 
monuments there, as there are on the north side of the Ikisu- 


1. That the connections between Atra and St Theodore Gabras 
may not entirely be in the imagination of the modern Gabrades of 
Atra who have emigrated to Buenos Aires and of Archimandrite Anthi- 
mos Gabras of Atra who ‘forged’ the “Ballad of Gabras' in 1896 - 1904, 
is suggested by the story of the martyrdom of St Theodore in ed. 
Constantine Christos Doukakes, "Anxohov@iat xoi Bior (for October), Athens 
1895, 29 - 30: ' "О £v8oEoc одтос xai увууалос &BAntHS tod Kugiov MeyoAo- 
џботис Фебворос б Гаводс, yevvnteic elc xopónoAw тўс ѓёлаоҳѓас̧ ХаХде(ас 
xahoupévny “Атоау ёх yovéov sócrBóv xai ёудбЕоу...° See also Odysseus 
Lampsidis, А.П., xxii (1958), 199-219 and A.II., xxiii (1959), 33-8; 
Kandilaptes, П.Ф., 13 (March 1937), 19; and Anthony Bryer, «A Byzantine 
family: the Gabrades, с. 979 - c.1653», University of Birmingham 
Historical Journal, xii (2) (1971), 168 n. 22. 
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Siran road. In fact local reports insisted that even the nine- 
teenth-century church of the Hypapanté at Atra (which once 
had 140 Greek and 30 Turkish families) had been destroyed, 
so I turned south and climbed to Manastir through Malacha. 

At Malacha there are two ruined nineteenth-century 
churches. One is a small barrel-vaulted single-apse basilica in 
the pastures above the village; it has lost its facing save in 
the apse. In Malacha itself, which once had 80 Greek families, 
the large triple-apsed basilica of St Paul' is greatly dilapida- 
ted. It is now а а hay loft and has lost its roof which has 
been replaced by a threshing floor at window level. It is 
unremarkable (Pl. 140). 

Manastir is supposedly so called because it once boasted 
three ancient monasteries, the cells of which were still pointed 
out іп 1905". The village stands high among forests and is 
approached past the ruins of the substantial nineteenth-century 
church and school of St Gregory of Neokaisareia, which once 
served 110 Greek families. The church is triple-apsed, about 
16 X 8 m. in size (excluding the projection of the central apse), 
with traces of simple wall-painting, but only its walls stand 
amid the rubble. Its most remarkable feature is that the semi- 
circular pastophories, about 2 m. deep, are inscribed, as in the 
Armenian Vank near Argyropolis (Pl. 141). 

St Gregory of Neokaisareia stands in a walled compound 
which is probably older than the church and could represent 
the site of a monastery. On the north side of the enclosure are 
two apsed chambers (Pl. 142). Their purpose is enigmatic ; 


their date could conceivably be medieval. 
A. A. M. B. 


51. Surb Sarkis, near Argyropolis (the Vank) (Pl. 143) 


Тћете were at least two Armenian churches in the Argy- 
ropolis area; Bedjeshkian states that one was dedicated to the 
High Mother of God (Theotokos) and that the other was a 


І. Kandilaptes, X. П., iii (21 - 22) (May - June 1946), 505. 
2. Kandilaptes, loc. cit. ; Talbot Rice, Byzantion, v (1929-30), 77 - 
perhaps his 'Devrinji Panaghia'. 
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Plate 141. St Gregory of Neoka 


A.A.M.B. 


Photo 
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Vank, or monastery, dedicated to Surb Sarkis (St Sergios), 
where the first great archimetallourgos, Sanoz (1649- 59) was 
buried '. But Kandilaptes names the monastery as the Theo- 
tokos, which we have taken to be the Armenian church seen 
in the town itself by Warkworth*. We follow the Armenian 
source in identifying the Vank with Surb Sarkis. 


Plate 143. Surb Sarkis (the Vank); conventual church. 
Photo: J. I. 


Тће monastery, which lies in a hamlet still called Vank 
3 km. w-n-w of Argyropolis, presumably existed in the se- 
venteenth century but the present church bears all the fea- 
tures of a late nineteenth century building and some of those 
of the supposed Armenian church in the town. It is a triple- 
apsed domed structure, about 25 m. in length (excluding the 
central apse). The pastophories are inscribed; only the semi- 
circular central apse projects with a conch. Except for the 


1. Bedjeshkian ( Menas Vadapet Bzhshkean), op. cit., 90 - 1. 
2. Kandilaptes, Поуттаха. Фила, 14 (April 1937), 61; Part 3 of this 
article, 333, 346, 348, Pl. 112, Fig. 24. 
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quoins, embrasures &c., the masonry is of rough-squared stone 
which gives way in the upper courses to brick from which the 
12-windowed drum and dome (which is plastered on the outside) 
is built. The roof is tiled. 

At the west end a gallery is carried over an arcaded open 
narthex with three arches; it is, exceptionally, reached by an 
external staircase to the south. Perhaps the monks preferred 
women and laity to witness the liturgy without entering the 
naos proper to reach their gallery'. The narthex is painted 
blue; the vaulted gallery above is lit by one arched and three 
small square windows. On either side of the west door (the n-w 
door seems to be a later addition) are arched windows embel- 
lished with a painted blue and red flower and grape decoration 
against a yellow background. The west door itself is decorated 
with vine-leaf and grape-bunch reliefs. 

In the interior of the church, which is now a barn, four 
whitewashed columns carry the pendentives on decorated 
capitals. The pendentives are decorated in blue on a gold 
background; in the centre of each a black and orange band 
surrounds a cartouche. The dome is encircled at the base with 
an incised dog-tooth decoration and at the top with what 
appears to be a painted dove. 

There are liturgical niches on either side of the main apse, 
which is lit by a very small arched window; the pastophories 
have high circular lights. There are false domes in the corner 
bays and brick coffering in the crossings. 

A small, very roughly-built, structure adjoins, and is 
apparently connected to, the church to the s-e. It could con- 
ceivably be the chapel of St Pantaleimon, centre of an annual 
Armenian fair’ оп 27 July’. To the s-w of the church isa 
small building which could be a shrine. 

The Vank is distinguished by its painted decoration, 
which seems to have had gusto, but is otherwise very like the 


1. Leon Z. Surmelian, I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, New York 
1945, 26, mentions a women’s gallery in the Armenian cathedral in 
Trebizond. 

2. Kandilaptes, loc. cit. 
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Greek churches of the period. It was presumably abandoned 
in 1915 when Argyropolis became a staging post in the Arme- 
nian deportations from the Pontos’. 


A.A.M.B. from notes by J.I. 


52. Monastery of St George, Choutoura (Hudra) (Fig. 35, Plates 
144 - 147) 


The holy, imperial, patriarchal and stavropegiac mona- 
stery of St George at Choutoura (Hudra, now Alemdar)* lies 
4 km. south of Argyropolis - Gümüshane and is best approached 
over the river Kanis from the main Bayburt - Gümüşhane road 
south of Emirleratik, from which a track leads 2 km. to the 
site of the monastery. 

The Cumonts, among rare European travellers to have 
noticed Choutoura, glimpsed it from the road, «sur la hauteur | 
à gauche le dóme blanc du monastére 'stavropégiaque' de 
Choutoura, qui posséde, nous dit-on, des chrysobulles des 
Сотпёпеѕ» ° The only chrysobull of the Komnenoi which the 
monastery claimed was supposedly issued by Alexios III in 
July 1365. It granted the monastery six surrounding villages 
in memory of the Grand Komnenos and of his mother, Eirene 
of Trebizond, mistress of the Grand Komnenos Basil and is 


~ witnessed by an imposing array of officials. This document, 


which appears no longer to survive, was first published by 


I. Surmelian, op. cit., 100. 

2. The Gümüşhane Il Yilligi 1967, Ankara 1968, 108-9 gives the 
new names for this area. New names for the Trabzon vilayet are 
taken from untitled documents in the administrative centre at Macka. 
The decision to Turkicise names was taken in 1940 and began to be 
implemented in the vilayets of Diyarbakir, Mardin, Rize, Trabzon, 
Hakkari, Urfa, Mug, Kirklareli, Erzurum, Siirt, Bitlis and Van in 
1956 -8. So far the new place names are used largely by officials only, 
but their lists of non-Turkish names will be the last indications we 
have of their medieval counterparts. 

3. F. and E. Cumont, S.P., ii (1906), 356. Cf. P. Marc, «Das Cor- 
pus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit», 
B.Z., xiv (1905), 382-4 on F. Cumont, in the Revue de l'instruction 
publique en Belgique, (1903), 18. See also Talbot Rice, B, v (1930), 78. 
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Eleutheriades in 1903' and then by Kandilaptes in 1950 from 
a transcript he made in 1907'. The editions are independent, 
although Kandilaptes was aware of Eleutheriades version. 
Neither editor notes the close resemblance between this docu- 
ment and the version of the chrysobull of Alexios III for St 
John, Vazelon, dated July 1386 kept in the nearby metropo- 
litan library of Chaldia at Argyropolis and published by Papa- 
dopoulos - Kerameus in 1884? (rather than the versions kept 
in Vazelon itself, 55 km. away, now in the Leningrad and 


Ankara cartularies). Comparative texts follow: 


CHRYSOBULL, supposedly 
of the Grand Komnenos Ale- 
xios III in favour of St 
George, Choutoura, dated 
July 1365, Ind. 4, from a col- 
lation of Eleutheriades (E) 
and Kandilaptes (К). 


"Елф Ocot ѓу Хоштф tQ 
еф лотос “Bactteds xal adto- 
ходтор лаостс“ 'AvaroÀüg "А- 
Aé&oc б Меуас Коџрупудс [Гео- 
uavixóc, 'AAapavuxóc, Dordixds, 
Doayxixds, "Атихбс, Odavdadt- 
xóc, Афохаубс]“ ут, too- 
лолодуос, лабтбес, бғоёВастос. 

Tot Кооіоо dia tot Etayye- 
Моо Aéyovtos «uaxdgtot ої Ash- 


CHRYSOBULL, supposedly 
of the Grand Komnenos Ale- 
xios III in favour of St John, 
Vazelon, dated July (6894 = 
1386), Ind. 4, from the Metro- 
politan archives of Chaldia 
in Papadopoulos-Kerameus. 


"Elé O00 àv Хоотф тф 
еф ластос Baoilebg xal adto- 
ходтор mdonsg "Ауалолђе "АЛЕ- 
Екос 6 uéyac Коџупубс' Teoua- 
vuxóc, “Adauavixds, Гот ход, 
°Аудалхбс̧, Еудобос, vixntiis, 
TOONALOVYOS, ластос, дееВа- 
стос. 

Tod Kveiov Фа tot Е?аүүғ- 
Mov Аёүоутос «paxdetor ої ёЛет]- 


1. I. P. Eleutheriades, "стооіхоу oyediayoappa negi tfjg Слару(ас Xal- 


Siac..., Athens 1903, 64-5. 


2. G. Th. Kandilaptes, Novtsaxy “Eotia, i (1950), 2-4. 
з. A. Papadopoulos ~ Kerameus, *Avéxdota "EdAnvixd соууовџиџата... 
ёх тфу év тў Maveoyogdateig BipArodyxy..., Constantinople 1884, 23 - 4. 


4. 1ў6 E. 


5 Added below: l'eguavixóc, 'AXapavixóc, l'ovüixóc, Аддалихбс, Е; 
"Adhapavixds, Tordixds, Фосүхахбс̧, ; Аттахбс, Ovavdahixds, *Афохаубс, 


xin., K. 
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џоуес» ' xai @АА@с tı” «v pv- 
Хажђ ћиту xat А дате лобс ue» *, 
үа roig Фу дреса xal onnAatois 
oixovct povayois, радом“ ў 
Bacueía pov, бт ої èv тф бре! 
tov Kdvews тфу Хоотоџофу ol- 
хода цоуаҳої Ерос por Ade 
tov dveddeiv ЕЇС xQooxóvnouw 
той т0:00т00 tóxov' ðs 57) àveÀ- 
дбутос uov ЕбофуУ tov тблоу 
mavteA@s ёођиоу xai Davudcac 
tijv тфу uovayóv xatotxnow xai 
EvSerav, tõ деф ӧбЕау avénep- 
wa, tõ д.атоёфоут. roig ёліха- 
Àovuévoig tÒ буоџа abro), то 
"Аүюу, xai ду ёЁбо к ту Paor- 
Лес uov шхойу tiva zagnyootav 
тоїс ToOLOVTOIS лараџућђуоао до. 
Aw xai хаоадіде ў Bactreia 
uou ba tod лаобутос yovoo- 
BovAAov Adyou sic uvnuóovvov 
Еџођ те xal tij; итүтобс uov, уђу 
Üxeoyov xat yooía Елатећећу 
хат” Етос та Ónuóota xai тас 
Елихаол(ас лодс тђу айттуу uo- 
viv xooí(a', youtiAvixn’, Eno- 


. K. omits. 


. К corrects padotoa. 
. P-K corrects padotaa. 
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цоуєс» xai Aws бт «£v фулахђ 
питу xai HAVere xoóc ue», Tiyovv 
toig (èv) брест xal oxnAaíoig ol- 
хойсі цоуаҳоїс, цадфу è” ў 
Васе pou би ѓу Футоф, èv 
тф бов tod ZaPovddv, oixotor 
uovayol ows por HADE tod йлеЛ- 
Üsiv sig avooxtvyow то? тоої- 
tov тблоџ xai ù алелдбутос 
uov єйооу TOV тблоу MavtEAds 
čonuov, xai ÜDavudcag tiv тфу 
uovayxóv xaroixnow тф Oe@ ĝó- 
Еау dvéxeppya tQ датрефоут 
тойс ёліхалоуиёуоус то буора 
abroU то Фуоу. “Eðote ту Ba- 
сеа uov шхойу лартүооѓау 
тоїс TOLOVTOLS роуау01с лараџу- 
дувао о д xai лхаоодіде ў 
Васа pou дй toU лаобутос 
yovcopoUAAov Adyou, sic uvnuó- 
cvvov gov те xai тўс иттобс 
цоо, уђу txegyov xoi xoQgatc 
Флилећећу хат” Етос та Ónuóota 
xai тас Флихаолкас лодс туђу 
адтђу uovijv, (xà) ywola ZovCav ` 


. Matthew, у, 7: «Blessed аге the merciful.» 


. Matthew, xxv, 36: «I was in prison and ye came unto me.» 


. Kandilaptes, 11. E., iii (1952), 1427 identifies with the Turkish 


'l'ovtoóAxwnv'. If this is Güzelköy, it points to a very late copy of 
the bull, but I cannot identify the place. 

7. Now Kapukóy, Macka; it had a supposedly fourteenth - cen- 
tury church: Chrysanthos, А.П., iv-v (1933), 467; Triantaphyllides, Та 


Поутх@, 29. 
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tav', dyxovt.*, pavoayedy’, 


wovyska * xai tod лоодобџоу °, 
iva унт! xal хаолфуттад 
тайга ў novi ° eig xovg ғ Ейс 
Oumvexeig xXoóvouc uéyoig Gv то 
лбу деле: xai ёфооф 6 Лос xal 
б oUuxac Ффелеџбетол xdouos xai 
ођдес тфу блбутоу Ебетад cic 
aVEtHOLV 7| буатоолђу тфу лоо- 
сулодеутоу rovrov ЖЕ дубџалос 

"Елефлер xai elg thv тотоу" 
алдутоу BeBaiwow хол àcqá- 
гау ёст xai 6 лаофу XQovoó- 
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xai Хортохбљау“, Xaßáv" те 
xai ХлуЛаца ", Aaverdyav '* xai 
Ilaxdeovtav'*, Xapovotiv!*, Mav- 
доахеуђу '° xai Xawív '", tva та 
ëyn xai véunrar ў поуЂ eic тойс 
BENS xai Sinvexeic уобуоъс̧ ué- 
хос Gv тбде tò лау б HAtoc 
ёфоо@ xal 6 otunac dtedevoerar 
xóouoc' xal ovdsic tv алфутоу 
Єсєтол\ eis dÜüérrow ў дуатоо- 
лу, то & бубџатос 
ÓnAovuévov tt xai xegteyouévov" 
Еле(лео tlg tiv тоџтоу Ózxávrov 


BeBatworv xal асфаЛеау xal б 


BovAAog" Adyos тўс Васлебас лаофу xovcópovAAog Adyos тїс 


1. Not in Kandilaptes’ lexikon. I cannot identify the place. 

2. 'Ayxógvt: in К. Not in Kandilaptes’ lexikon. I cannot identify 
the place. 

3. paveayyeAt, К. Mavrangel, now Camlikéy, a group of nine 
settlements of 180 Greek and 70-80 Turkish families, about 3 km. 
south of Choutoura. See Kandilaptes, Xeovixad тоб Пбутоџ, iii, 21-2, 
(May - June 1946), 505. 

4. Perhaps Мотуалта, one of the nine settlements of Mavrangel 
in Kandilaptes, loc. cit. 

5. According to Kandilaptes, II. E., i (1950), 3, n. 2; and 703, this 
refers to the church of the Prodromos at Zety - x' бошу, ®{утоорау, with 
40 Greek families. The name could be Turkish-Seyh Tormin. For 
Sihtara, see Part 3, 324 and Pl. 99. 

6. Yukarihortokop, now Yukarikóy, Macka: Chrysanthos, A.II., 
iv - v (1933), 589, 600. Its medieval castle will be published elsewhere. 

7. Hava: Part 3 of this article, 259. 

8. Ispela, now Ocakli: Part 3 of this article, 261 - 2. 

9. Probably now Angürga: Part 3 of this article, 259 - 261. 

10, Paparza, now Camildüz, Macka 

11. Hamurya, now Sukenari, Macka. 

12. Mandiranoy, now Alatas, Маска. 

13. Hamsikóy. 

14. E adds ait. 

15, тољодтоу, К. 

16. xevodBovioc, E. 
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uou ёлехоотүўдт xai éxeBoa- 
Beúðn roig гутадда sarodow, 
xdi roig хадғ с yevmoouévotc, 
àxoÀvÜsig xarà рўуа 'looAtov, 
ivdtxti@vog дпс‘. "Erog @ло 
$seoyovíac atto’ *. 

Zvuxaoóvtov 8ё xai ovupuao- 
tugoóvrov тфу доухфу XaAÓ(ag 
xdi tv хофу тїс д=0000тоу 
xai деобоуттођтоџ лблеос Toa- 
леСодутос : 

К оустаутїуос Ttaviyrtns, ué- 
yag KovrócravAog xai xepadr 
tov 'OlBavóóx Matoovxddav 
тўс adtis Paolini avAfjc. 

Оебдорос 6 Ебуорхос, б S0vE 
xai хефалђу “OABavdox Toane- 
Codvtos. 

Гефоуос ó Елихеруђс uéyag 
ExtvoqAaE. 


Коустаутіуос б ЛаСаоблој- 
hoc б урафеђс тфу ВасМхфу 
лоостауџатоу. 

XeBaoróg 6 Пумудс. 


. atò, К. 
In P.- K. only. 


оу An kw ыю м 


= Р.- К. Nos. 5 and 8. 
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Вас:Леќас pou Елехоотут xai 
елеВоавеј ду roig тогоџтокс na- 
todo. xai roig хол“ Eig yevn- 
couévoic, флоћудес хата uva 
tovAtov, удистфтос 8’, ёте бло 
xoouoyovíag соё’ *. 

"Ноау ё суџлаобутес xal oi 
oúxiðeç xal xeitai тїс Өкосо- 
отоо xai деобуутпоутој moAEws 
ТоалеСођутос. 


“О џеуас KovróoravAog xai 
xeqaAT| tot блоо Bávóov; Ma- 
tCovxdwv, Коустаутїуос ô Tga- 
утс“. 

*O татӣс тїс Bacuuxtjs adAtic 
Өғбӧдорос̧ 6 ebvoby oc °. 


“O бо?Е xai хефалў tot lov 
Bavdov Тоалебойутос xoi ëm- 
xéovixoc Гефоукос б Хлибт(тс) °. 

"О џеуас oxevoQUAaE Коу- 
otavtivoc б Aatagdéxovios’. 


"О урафеђс тӧу Вас:Мхӧу 
лоостауџатоу LeBaordcs ô In- 
Awd °. 


. The transcription of E finishes here. 


Cf. Vazelon Act 123 of May 1415, — P.- K. No. 4. 
Not otherwise attested; possibly a misreading for Therianos, 
Cf. Vazelon Act 133 of July 1381, — P.-K. No. 2. 
Cf. Vazelon Act 133 of July 1381, = Р.- К. No. 2. 
Cf. Vazelon Acts 120 of June 1367 and 125 of May (1382), 
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"Аубобукос 6 xoAsuáoync. 

Оебдооос б “Ywnidc. 

*Iwavvys ó ПтСаотус. 

Kwvotavtivos б Куошеотс, 
џеуас лошшихђогос. 


Mizar ó Magovidc, б добЛос 
tov “Aylov ђифу Avdévrov xai 
Baocthéws тоб MeydAov Koyuvn- 
vov. 
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'"Avóoóvixog 6 zxoAeudoync' 
xai Өғбдооос 6 moAsudoync'. 

"О uéyag xouuxóguog Osóbo- 
оос 6 Челдос“ xai 'Ioávvng 6 
Пубао те“. Коустаутїуос б 
Кооцёотс *. 

“О добАос тоб бүіоо Tuv 
аб дуто) xal ВасЛёос tod pe- 
үйлоо Корутуой Nixijras 6 
IIaugAd yov *. 

“О 80)Aog tod dyiov ўифу 
аодёутоо xai Вас Еос tot ue- 
yáAou Коџутуо® MiyaijA ó Ma- 
QovAdg '*. 


From this comparison it should be concluded that the 
bull for the monastery of Choutoura is derived from the bull 
for Vazelon. This need not necessarily prove that it is a 
forgery, for the scribe of one could have used the same formu- 
lae for the other. It might be objected that it is unlikely that 
ten of the same witnesses for Choutoura would have assembled 


. Cf. Vazelon Act 25 of May (1260), = P.- K. No. 11. 

. Cf. Vazelon Act 25 of May (1260), = P.- K. No. 11. 

. Not otherwise attested. 

Cf. Vazelon Act 63 of May (1278) ; not in P.- K. 

Cf. Vazelon Act 39/40 of May 1264, — P.- K. No 19. (in part). 
. Cf. Vazelon Act 39/40 of May 1264, = P.- К. Мо 19. (in part). 
Cf. Vazelon Act 44 of November (1276) ; not in P.- K. The for- 
mula used here and for Niketas the Paphlagonian is found also in 
Vazelon Acts 25 of May (1260) = Р.- K. Мо. 11; 39/40 of May 1264 
= P.-K. No. 19 (in part); 63 of March (1278), not in P.-K.; 120 of 
June 1367 = P.-K. No 5; 121 of April (fourteenth-century) = P.- К. 
No. 6; 123 of May 1415 = P.- К. No. 4; 125 of May (1382) = P.- К. 
No. 8; 127 of June 1388 = P.- К Мо. то; and 133 of July 1381 = P.- К. 
No. 2. If the twelve witnesses, the Grand Komnenos formula and the 
Acts in P.- K. all coincided, there might be grounds for questioning 
the authenticity of the whole group. But there are exceptions in each 
case and, apart from their dates, these Acts may be regarded as being 
as genuine as most in the Acts of Vazelon. 


POKES ви 
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for Vazelon eleven years later, but the date of the Vazelon 
bull is hardly firm. The year 6894 = 1386 appears only in the 
text from Chaldia and was Indiction 9, not 4 (1365 likewise 
was Indiction 3, not 4), while the witnesses appear in other 
firmly dated charters in 1264, 1367, 1381 and 1415 and in 
charters whose dates Uspenskij and Beneshevich estimate as 
1260, 1276, 1278 and 1382'. Clearly the confused dating of the 
Vazelon charters needs revision. 

It is the date of the Choutouran bull, by the year of the 
theogony rather than cosmogony, as in the Vazelon bull, which 
is our first indication that the Choutouran version is probably 
a very late copy. The Annus Domini seems to have supplanted 
the Annus Mundi late in the Pontos; the last A.M. date in 
the Leningrad cartulary of the Acts of Vazelon is 7072 = 1564 
A.D. and the first A.D. is 1704*. There are numerous indica- 
tions that it is in fact a copy, for the Choutouran’s faithfulness 
to the original has led him into difficulties at times. Zaboulon 
is in fact the mountain of Vazelon, but Kanis, the substitute 
name, is not a mountain but a river and place name. The 
witnesses to the Vazelon bull were naturally Matzoukans and 
Trapezuntines, far from Choutoura, so the copyist has 
attempted to introduce them as dukes of Chaldia, which their 
titles belie. He appears to be unaware of the meaning of 
imperial Trapezuntine terms such as 'Báv8ov' and ‘татӣс”, which 
he miscopies, and in an attempt to place the name before the 
office of the signatories, has ascribed to each the office of 
the next, thus having to omit two names and create impossible 
posts. He cannot help adding a Pontic ‘у’ to ‘лхатойсіу’. Perhaps 
it was simple local pride which made him date the Choutou- 
ran version eleven years before the bull from Vazelon, but it 
proved impossible to compete with Vazelon when the list of 
nine villages in which that monastery had rights came for 
substitution. Other medieval charters show that Vazelon 
actually had rights in them all, but, apart from the village of 
Choutoura itself, St George is known to have had rights in 


1, See notes to pp. 162- 3 above. 
2. Vazelon Act 181 of 1564 and 187 of 1704. 
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only two of the six places the copyist names, some of which I 
cannot trace as actual villages. 

The copyist had, however, a moment of caution when he 
came to the Invocatio of the bull. It looks as if the grandiose 
epithets of Alexios III — Germanikos, Alamanikos & c. — 
proved too much for him, for he consigned them to a footnote. 
It is this striking title which made earlier critics question 
the Vazelon bull', but, curiously, it may now be used as an 
argument for its authenticity, for earlier critics did not note 
that the epithets so anomalously ascribed to Alexios III were 
those given to Justinian in an inscription over the west gate 
of the city and repeated in a later version formerly in the 
church of St Basil in the city’. They have echoes in ап 
inscription of Alexios III in Soumela, dated 1360 and destroyed 
in about 1650". That such archaising was not uncommon in 


1. Miklosich and Müller, Acta et Diplomata, v, 466-8: "Кога 
ratio scribendi redolet falsariam' ; C. E. Хасћата von Lingenthal, «Ueber 
ein trapezuntinisches Chrysobull», K. Bayerische Akademie, Philos. 
und Hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, i (1881), 293-8; Papadopoulos - Ke- 
rameus, Mavrogordato, 75-6 and «Ueber ein Chrysobull von Trapezunt», 
K. Bayerische Akademie, Philos. und Hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 
v (1886) = Monatsberichte, iii (1886), 299- 302. Cf. D. А. Zakythinos, Le 
chrysobulle d'Alexis III Comnéne empereur de Trébizonde en faveur 
des Vénitiens, Paris 1932, 92 n. 5. 

2. Tournefort, ii, 175- 6 was the first to record the inscription. 
Variant readings are in Texier and Pullan, 190; Bedjeshkian, 69; Ioan- 
nides, "Латор(а, 230. The inscription seems to be now almost destroyed, 
but is so inaccessible that it is difficult to be sure. The shorter 
inscription of Justinian was over the lintel of the west door of St 
Basil and appears to be a late copy by a poor epigraphist. Bedjeshkian, 
77 ; Triantaphyllides, Та Ilovrixá, 51; and Zacharia, Reise, 312 noted both 
inscriptions. The conquering epithets of Justinian included: Alama- 
nikos, Gothikos, Frangikos, Germanikos, Vandalikos, Alanikos, Atti- 
kos and Afrikos. 

3. Parthenios Metaxopoulos and Neophytos Kausokalybites, *Axohovdia 
тфу бобу xai деофбооу Патёошоу ђифу Ваоуава xai Хофооу(оо &E *Adn- 
убу, xai tod “Iegod XQiorogóoov тфу ву tH Ме} “Oger aoxnodvtwv 
(in "Таторихбу тїс xóAeoc Тралебобутос xai тфу ВасіЛёоу atric), Leipzig 
1775, 40: 

«Конупубс "АЛЕКкос ѓу Xoor одеуоу, 
Пастос BaciAebc, Етебобс, "ЕудоЕос̧, Меуас, 
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the late Byzantine world may be seen in the titles of Alexios’ 
ancestor, Manuel Komnenos, in a novella of 1166 which was 
inscribed on a slab in Hagia Sophia, Constantinople '. 

If the bull of 1365 cannot be treated as an historical 
source, when was the monastery actually founded ? The monks 
of Choutoura always claimed a medieval foundation; there is 
no direct archaeological or documentary evidence for it, but 
there are hints that they may have been right. There are 
medieval churches in the area—at Tzanicha, Dipotamos 
(Ikisu), Leri and elsewhere. Like all great medieval Pontic 
monasteries, St George Choutoura lies beneath a cliff with a 
sacred cave — conveniently mentioned in the bull with refe- 
rence to the cave at Vazelon. The earliest documentary refe- 
rence I can find to the existence of the monastery comes in a 
colophon by its abbot, Kosmas, dated A.D. 1554 in one of its 
own manuscripts'. No new Pontic monastery is known to 
have been founded in the sixteenth century; if a monastery 
existed in 1554, the likelihood is that it had been founded 
before the Tourkokratia. But when did the Tourkokratia start 
in Chaldia? If the testimony of Ibn Battuta is correct, the 
area immediately round Choutoura was firmly in Turkish 
hands before 1332"; certainly by the 1350s the Trapezuntines 


"АвијеВастос, Ебвевус, Abroxodácog, 

Паопс *“Avarohijc те, xai 'Ifnoíac 

Kritono лефухе тўс Моуђс tavtns уёос̧. 

X Y. ATS’. INA. IT'.» 
It should be noted, however, that the year is given in A. D. and not 
in A. M. 

I. Where Manuel is described as 'Augustus, Isauricus, Cilicius, 
Armenicus, Dalmaticus, Ugricus, Bosniacus, Chrobaticus, Lazicus, 
Ibericus, Bulgaricus, Serbicus, Zikhicus, Azaricus, Gothicus, &c'. 
See Alexander Alexandrovich Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1936, 140. 

2. Choutoura MS 23 in б. Kandilaptes, •Катаћоуос ход оу», 
А. П., xxviii (1966 - 7), 130 - 1. But this is by far the earliest manuscript 
in the catalogue and it is perhaps possible that the date ,apvd’ = 1774 
has be read as „афуб' = 1554. 

3. After Amasya Ibn Battuta «travelled next to the city of Ku- 
mish, in the territories of the king of al-'Iriq, a populous city which 
is visited by merchants from al-'Iráq and Syria, and in which there 
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were fighting well to the north and round Sorogaina (Soruyana 
Kale) '. In 1365, to which our incautious copyist chose to date 
his bull, Alexios III would have been in no position to grant 
villages to anyone in the region of Choutoura. So if the mo- 
nastery has a medieval foundation, it would probably be 
before 1332. 

The next documentary reference to Choutoura is in the 
grant of rights in three villages, Xirsa, Mavrangeli and Chou- 
toura itself, to the monastery which had been refounded by 
George Stratikebas ‘the Laz’ during the reigns of Sylvestros 
of Chaldia and Xenophon of Trebizond (1620-8), and is dated 
15 August 1624 in a confirmation by a problematical Patriarch 
Iakobos of Constantinople*. The Stratikebas family may have 


are silver-mines. At a distance of two days’ journey from it there are 
lofty and steep mountains, which I did not go to. We lodged there 
in the hospice of the Akhi Majd al-Din, staying for three nights as 
his guest.» The Travels of Ibn Battüta, A. D. 1325-1354, tr. Н. А. К. 
Gibb, Cambridge (Hakluyt Society) 1962, ii, 436-7. Ibn Battüta then 
travelled to Erzincan. There are problems in the identification of 
Kumish with Giimiishane in the account, for it is not on the direct 
route from Amasya to Erzincan and the existence of Gümüşhane is 
not otherwise attested for over a century. Nevertheless there is 
nothing to contradict Ibn Battuta's evidence that the silver mines of 
the area, two days from the 'lofty and steep' Pontic Alps were in 
Turkish hands by the time of his journey and the editors of the text 
have always identified Kumish with the site quite plausibly. See 
Part 3 of this article, 324-5. 

I. Sorogaina, 20 km. west of Choutoura (see map in Fig. 30), 
was 'liberated' in 1355, after the recapture of Cheriana (Siran or Ulu- 
siran): Panaretos, ed Lampsidis, 71. There is no mention by Panaretos 
of fighting in the Choutoura region at any time. 

2. The text is in Eleutheriades, 65-7, with extracts in '4. Papado- 
poulos ~ Kerameus, “IegocoAvpitixy В:В\код хт, St Petersburg 1891/Bruxel- 
les 1963, i, 211-2; and the same's «Nachtrüge zum Register der 
Urkunden», B. Z., xiv (1905), 388. Cf. Chrysanthos, А.П., iv -v (1933), 
555; and Kandilaptes, II. E., iii (1952), 1427. There is no doubt that, so 
far as the documents in the metropolitan library of Chaldia and in 
Choutoura were concerned, Iakobos was Patriarch of Constantinople. 
But, according to V. Grumel, La Chronologie, Paris 1958, 439, the only 
Patriarch of Constantinople who bore that name reigned over three 
periods between 1679 and 1688. On r5 August 1624 Patriarch Cyril I 
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been none other than the famous medieval Kabazitai in another 
guise'. Papadopoulos- Kerameus noted extracts from the 
confirmation, which he stated was in pp. 252 - 3 of ‘the’ codex 
in the metropolitan library of Chaldia at Argyropolis. He had 
published the Vazelon bull of 1386 from pp. 247-8 of ‘the’ 
codex in the same library*. One cannot help wondering if the 
two documents were not included, almost successively, in the 
same codex. The fact that the Choutouran copyist of the bull 
included a lacuna which occurs only in the Chaldian version 
of it (though he was able to read a few more words than was 
Papadopoulos - Kerameus) points to ‘the’ codex as the source. 
If ‘the’ codex also included ducuments concerning Choutoura, 
it would have been consulted if the monastery’s own archives 
were lost or insufficient. That this in fact happened is sug- 
gested by the inclusion of both the bull and the confirmation 
of Iakobos in the same codex 'A* of Choutoura*. When is it 
likely to have happened? 

The monastic library of Choutoura was burnt in 1764. The 
catalogue of it made by Minoides Mynas in 1845 has yet to 
be published‘; that made by Kandilaptes in the early years 


Loukaris was in fact in his third reign; he had rivals but none was 
а Iakobos; see Grumel, op. cit., 438; Manouel I. Gedeon, Пато:аоҳіхоі 
П(уахес, Constantinople n.d , 556-8 (who states that it was Cyril’s 
fourth reign); and George A. Hadjiantoniou, Protestant Patriarch, The 
Life of Cyril Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1572 - 1638, London 
1961, 91-116. Is it possible that Iakobos was Patriarch not of Con- 
stantinople, but of Antioch, which had claims in the region and whose 
fasti, after 1500, are not available to us? 

I. See «Paleograficheskie zametki», Zapiski Imperatorskogo 
Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, ii (1886) 135 - 7, not at 
present available to us. 

2. Papadopoulos - Kerameus, 1. В and Mavrogordato, locc. citt. 

3. Eleutheriades, loc. cit. 

4. In Paris MS Suppl. Gr. 1248, ff. 151 - 161, 180-2 and MS 
Suppl. Gr. 773, ff. 120- 2. He visited the monastery on 2-6 January 
1845: «Le supérieur ainsi que l'archevéque de Chaldias n'osaient pas 
me faire voir leurs manuscrits, et ce fut aprés deux jours que je pus 
voir le peu de volumes en manuscrits, que le couvent, nouvellement 
báti, possédait»; see Henri Omont, «Minoide Mynas et ses missions en 
Orient», Mémoires de l'Académie des inscriptions et Belles Lettres, xl 


(1916), 348. 
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of this century shows that at least seven of the 36 MSS then 
in it antedate the fire, but Kandilaptes claims that the ori- 
ginal bull of Alexios III was lost in it'. As we have seen, if 
there had been a medieval bull, it was unlikely to have been 
of Alexios III, but a monk wishing to recopy his monastery’s 
documents after 1764 would have found the nearest, and 
possibly the only, medieval model for a bull conveniently in 
‘the’ codex in Argyropolis. We suggest that the bull for Chou- 
toura, dated 1365, was probably devised after 1764. 

The monastery followed a predictable history from the 
seventeenth century, which has been largely recorded else- 
where’. Its refoundation before 1624 was doubtless linked to 
the renewed silver-mining activities of the area. Like Argy- 
ropolis itself, it prospered especially during the eighteenth 
century and after the reign of the energetic abbot Euthymios 
(1700-1717). Choutoura enjoyed the patronage of the great 
archimetallourgoi and, particularly, of the Phytianos family 
which gave the monastery several abbots, some of whom be- 
came in turn Archbishops of Chaldia. It was the leading mona- 
stery of the eparchy and was probably its effective see before 


I. Kandilaptes, А.П., xxviii (1966-7), 129 n. I. 

2. Besides the accounts by Eleutheriades and Kandilaptes, already 
noted, see Nikolaos P. Loukas, «'OX(ya tiva лері тїс Хтамролтугахђс Mo- 
vic 'Aytov l'eooytíou Xovrovoas, Абуђ tot IIóvtov, i (1903 for 1904) 161-7, 
and D. E. Oikonomides, 'O Пбутос xai xà ixarra tod ву aùr "ЕЛту оно, 
Athens 1920, 84-6. Kandilaptes reports that in 1907 Abbot Anthimos 
Mazmanides of Choutoura had written a history of the monastery, 
but it does not appear to have been published. D. E. Oikonomides, 'Ао- 
yvoónoAic, A.T., iii (1931), 168, illustrates a cross reliquary from 
Choutoura, now perhaps in the Benaki Museum, Athens. It has an 
eighteenth-century appearance. Talbot Rice missed the identity of 
Hudra with Choutoura: «At Hudra to the south of Gumushane stand 
two monasteries both of them new and without interest, though the 
larger is in a very fine position aud looks spectacular enough when 
seen from the main road» — the second 'monastery' could perhaps be 
the now lost Theotokos. But later he suggested that the church of 
'St Theodore' in Argyropolis, by which he apparently intended the 
cathedral, could represent the monastery of 'Choutousa' (sic); see 
D. Talbot Rice, «Notice on some religious buildings in the city and 
vilayet of Trebizond», Byzantion, у (1929- 30), 77 and 78 n. 1. 
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it moved to Argyropolis in the early eighteenth century. Chou- 
toura ran a school, the forerunner of the Argyropolitan Fron- 
tisterion. During the century the number of its monks is said 
to have risen to one hundred - by far the most numerous in 
the Pontos. The monks founded a Metochion at Kastelia anda 
smaller monastery of the Theotokos by the Kanis river. Among 


Plate 144. The conventual church of St George, Choutoura, from the 
s-w. Note part of the monastic retaining wall at the top of the rock 
against which the church is built, remains of the west belfry and of 
monastic buildings in the foreground. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


other properties not mentioned in the sopposed bull of 1365 
or the grant of 1624, it held the village of Sorda. As he noted 
in that book, Christopher, priest of Choutoura, travelled to 
venerate the thirteenth-century Tetrevangelion of Sebinkara- 
hisar in November 1745 and again on 21 May 1760’. 


1. Ernest Cadman Colwell, The Four Gospels of Karahisar, i, Chi- 
cago 1936, No. 5, 48-9; No. 24, 66; Мо. 46, 81-2; No. 55,91; No. 58 
92 ; and No 59, 93. 
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Choutoura was the last major Pontic monastery to be 
rebuilt in the nineteenth century, with particularly splendid 
results, although the eighteenth-century church and all traces 
of earlier structures were removed in the process. An inscrip- 
tion over the south door reported the completion of the work 


Plate 145. Interior of the conventual church of St George, Chou- 
toura, looking west in 1967. Although the four columns and dome 


proper have gone, the vaulting has survived on its own weight. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


in August 1883‘. This had lost its date in 1967 and, with a 
second inscription by the west door, was further damaged 
in 1969. 

The inscribed cartouche over the south door announced 
that the church was built by pious Christians during the reign 


63. Eleutheriades, 68, who gives a different version of the inscrip- 
tion from what can now be seen: «Ilatgtagyevtovtog Kovotaytivound- 
Aews Kovovavrivou tod Е’, адтаохобутос tod yoAnvotátou ZovAvàv "Авдо 
Xapit tod В’, hyoupevetovtoc 6$ Kug(AAov Eevióov tod Koopvatov лерлтоу 
Hoy dveyeigetar б vaóg обтос tot 'Ay(ov l'eooy(ov тў соудрорђ qiAoxot- 
отоу Хогатауфу. "Ev unvi Atyotot@ Етоџс owtnelov awy». 
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of the Most Serene Sultan Abdulhamit II (1876 - 1909), the 
patriarchate of Constantine V and the abbacy of Cyril Xenides 
from Kromni (Kurum). In 1967 the following could be read: 


+ AYTAPXOYNTOX TOY ГАЛНМО- 

TATOY AYTOKPATOPOI IOYATAN 

ABAOYA XAMIT TOY B!: ПАТРІАРХЕҮОМТОІ 
KQNEITANTINOY TOY E!: HFOYMENEYONTOL 
AE KYPIAAOY ZENIAOY TOY KPQMNAIOY AN- 


ЕГЕРЕта ]..... МАО ТН, LYNAPO- 
MH TON sas сељаке [ХргајтАМОМ 
ETOR ition cin нез илы XPIXZTO 


То the left of the west door an inscription stated that the 
holy narthex was erected in the abbacy of the Very Reverend 
Cyril and at the expense of the honourable Demetrios and 
?his wife Helen: 


О IEPOX ОҮТОХ NAP- 
OHZ АМНГЕРОН H- 
TOYMENEYONTOI 
TOY NANOLIQTATS 

. . KYPIAAOY AIE=- 
ОДОМ TS ENTIMS 

.. . AHMHTPIS... 

.. . . EAENH.... 


Above the s-w and 5-е windows are the initials ФА and ФМ 
below a cruciform IC XC NI KA. 

The church is a large and imposing domed cruciform 
structure with three apses, which are very slightly horse-shoe 
in plan (Fig. 35). The remains of a double- or triple-tiered 
belfry stand before the west door. Despite the second inscrip- 
tion, which must refer only to the belfry, there is no narthex. 
The windows are higher, larger and bolder than any other in 
the Pontos. The stone dome, which had already caved in in 
1967, stood on true pendentives and, although the four co- 
lumns which supported it have fallen, the structure remains 
largely intact. Its deterioration between 1967 and 1969, howe- 
ver, has numbered its days. The most remarkable feature of St 
George’s is the low relief decoration and moulding round the 
doors (Pl. 146): vineleaf, interlace, foliated pilasters—even a 
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sort of vestigial combination of classical 'guttae' and Seljuk 
‘stalactite? decoration over the south door. The work owes 
little to local Pontic forms and was perhaps done by craftsmen 
used to current Ottoman decorative motifs. 

In 1967 it was still possible to reach a crypt below the s-e 
apse. This contained a number of half-burnt copies of 'ExxÀn- 


Plate 146. Part of relief decoration on the south side of the west door 
of the conventual church of St George Choutoura. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


састіхў °АЛдға and scraps of monastic account books, from 
which it could be seen that Choutoura had invested part of its 
capital in Greek Government bonds through the Phosteropou- 
los Brothers of Trebizond in 1909. 

The church is built on a platform, to the south, which 
becomes a rock excavation to the north. Perhaps the reason 
why its windows are so highly placed is because the rock 
comes half way up the north wall. To the n-w are signs of 
what may have been a cave chapel and the walled enceinte of 
the monastery, as at the Panagia Kremasté and the Theoske- 
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pastos, Trebizond, runs above. But the cliff is no more than a 
sloping rock and Choutoura can bear no physical comparison 
with the other great cliff monasteries of the Pontos. The cells 
stood round a rectangular courtyard to the south of the 
conventual church of St George. Their size and regular 


Plate 147. Church in the village of Choutoura (Hudra, now Alemdar), 
from the s-e, with the village behind. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


construction point to a late date, but little else can be learnt 
from the shambles in which they lie. 

The village of Choutoura proper (now Alemdar) lies 500 m. 
further up the valley amid the orchards for which it was 
famous. It is typical of Chaldia: about twenty rough stone- 
built houses, half excavated into the ground, with thick flat 
mud roofs which are annually levelled for threshing with 
columns from the old churches. It once had forty Greek and 
two Turkish families, a school and three churches: St Euphe- 
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mia, built in 1736, St George and the Koimesis of the Theo- 
tokos'. The only church now surviving stands on the south 
side of a tributary of the Kanis (Pl. 147). It is a nineteenth - 
century three-apsed barn structure with a high octagonal - 
drummed dome perched on its roof. Nearby is a fine Greek 
fountain with an inscription (apart from the date 17..) which 
has been effaced. Greek Choutourans have left their names 
on the door of the church, which was locked. Some must have 
revisited the village quite recently, for the dates range from 
1911 to 1959. The family names of Kyriakides, Pouchatourides 
and Nikolaides predominate among the signatures. 

We were told of churches in the surrounding villages of 
Mavrangel (now Camlikóy), Moskufa (now Yaydemir) and Arca- 


kada, but did not visit them. 
A. A. M. B. 


Churches south of Torul (Ardasa) (see map in Fig. 30) 


The authors have explored the region independently. In 
1957 D. C. W. made a five day journey on horse in the compa- 
ny of the Rev. Graham Dozvell, whom we thank for his help in 
measuring churches and for copying the inscription at Beski- 
lise. Their journey was greatly facilitated by the Director of 
Education for the vilayet of Gümüşhane. He was instrumental 
in procuring horses and a guide, and also sent with us the 
Inspector of Primary Schools for the vilayet, who proved of 
great assistance. 

In 1967 A. A. M. B. walked from Тогш to Tsité in the 
company of Mr Peter Nickol. From Tsité they caught a tanta- 
lising glimpse of the Panagia Theotokos, Goumera, before 
darkness forced them to retrace their steps, pursued by large 
dogs. 

In 1971 J.J. made a three day journey on horse in the 
company of (now the Rev.) Peter Macpherson, whom we thank 
for making the journey possible. They began and finished at 
Torul, visiting in order, Auléanna, Beskilise and Maurana. 


1. Kandilaptes, ЇЇ. E., iii (1952), 1427. 
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The accounts which follow have been edited by A.A.M.B., 
who has added historical observations and identifications, from 
the notes of D.C.W. and 7.1. The sites have been arranged in 
geographical order from Torul in the n-e (where there is now 
no sign of a church) to Auléanna in the s-w, before turning 
north to Emrek. 

As D.C.W. has shown elsewhere‘, a scattering of medie- 
val monuments in the area points toa fairly early Greek 
settlement. But the intensive settlement of the district is surely 
a classic example of the flight to the marginal highlands du- 
ring the period of insecurity of the sixteenth and, especially, 
seventeenth centuries, when the new breed of Derebeys was 
driving Greeks from the richer coastal lands*. This, at any rate, 
seems the most plausible interpretation of the traditions 
attached to three villages: Tsitê, Auléanna and Beskilise, or 
Phytiana. By local tradition Phytiana was founded by refugees 
from Photeinos, in apostate Ophis, in about 1510°, and Tsité 
founded or refounded by thirteen refugee families from Tzita 
in Sourmaina in about 1680“. Before 1922 many of the 150 
families of Auléanna would winter in Platana (Akcaabat)*, а 


1. David Winfield and June Wainwright, «Some Byzantine Churches 
from the Pontus», Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), 131 - 161. 

2. Anthony Bryer, «The Tourkokratia in the Pontos: some 
problems and preliminary conclusions», Neo-Hellenika, i (1970), 45-7. 

3. Kandilaptes, П.Е., ii (1951), 944. The legend is no doubt соп- 
nected with the traditional Greek (as opposed to the current Turkish) 
tale of the conversion of Ophis and of the apostasy of Alexander, 
supposed bishop of Of (which was never a diocese), who became 
Iskender Pasha of Trebizond. Iskender Pasha of Trebizond was indeed 
buried there in 1513, but there is no evidence that he was a renegade 
bishop. In 1515 Oflu census figures show that there were in fact 
only 50 Muslim households and 2352 Christian families in the valley. 
There would therefore be little motive for Greeks of the valley to 
flee to the Torul area in 1510 and the supposed date of the move 
must probably be discounted — if it in fact took place, it would 
have been more likely to have done so in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. See Hasan Umur, Of Tarihi, Istanbul 1951 and Bryer, Neo-Helle- 
nika, i (1970), 45 n. 46 for the Oflu census figures. 

4. Kandilaptes, II. E., ii (1951), 897. 

5. Kandilaptes, П. Ф., 13 (March 1937), 19. 
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good 80km. n-n-e and much further by road. This is an 
exceptionally long and awkward transhumance (probably by 
way of Trebizond) and one may suspect that it can be explai- 
ned by the fact that the settlement had originally come from 
Platana, in which case it would fall into the pattern of coastal, 
or near-coastal, settlements which are credited with the foun- 
dation of Tsité and Beskilise. Most Anatolian villages have a 
foundation legend, often of a genealogical nature, to account 
for exogamy, and the traditions of the foundation of Tsité 
and Beskilise should probably not be taken at their face value; 
they are more symbols of an undoubted demographic movement. 

An unpublished early eighteenth-century census of Pontic 
Christians gives valuable evidence of the parishes of the area 
in the years after the flight to the highlands. The communi- 
ties discussed here which then existed were : 


Name Modern names Census dates 
Xootov TEyry Tsité, Citekebir 1708, 1726, 1733 
Хора “Adnoav Adisa, Adisé 1708, 1723 
Хооіоу АбМауп Auléanna, Giimtistug 1708, 1726, 1733 
Хора Пала *ABoadu — ?Pibera, Papavera 1709, 1717 
Хора Мотбаойс Matsera, Alinyala 1718, 1726, 1733 
Хоркоу Гтоёх ? Emrek 1706 
Xwolov Pitdévro Phytiana, Giizelomok 

(i.e. Везк зе) 1726, 1733 


Xwelov Палалох о, Palaiochor, Balahor 1733 ' 


The document indicates that there were mines at Tsité 
and Matsera and presumably the area was to some extent 
part of the Argyropolitan mining and charcoal- burning eco- 
nomy. But it does not seem to have been nearly so dependent 
upon that economy as was, say, the Stavri-Kurum-Imera district. 
The local economy must have been, as it still is, largely crof- 
ting and pastoral. 

The villages evidently flourished without much interfe- 


1. Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre, Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
in Constantinople, MS 324 in Papadopoulos-Kerameus, I. B., iv, 299 - 300. 
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rence from the Uchinchoghullar, hereditary timariots of To- 
rul until the early nineteenth century. Except for a group of 
hellenophone Turks (in itself significant) at Tsité, the villa- 
ges were rarely mixed, perhaps another indication of their 
deliberate settlement from elsewhere. 7 Aeophylaktos counted 
22 Greek and four Turkish settlements, excluding Torul'. 
Another hint of the homogenous nature of the villages is that 
they (or perhaps just Torul itself, under which the district 
was counted) had an unexpectedly small proportion of crypto- 
Christians in 1856. The figures for “Гоги!” were 1650 Greek, 
450 crypto-Christian and 200 Muslim households’. 

By 1911 the Greeks of the villages south of Torul were 
perhaps losing ground; Theophylaktos? four Muslim villages 
appear to have Greek names, to which can be added Manastir- 
Gorgoras, described below, and there was no doubt a natural 
emigration from the mountains. But nevertheless the census 
figures of that year show that the kaza could still claim to be 
the most intensively Greek district in the Pontos and one of 
only two which had an absolute Greek majority — the other 
was Samsun. It then had a total population of 71,647, of whom 
48,135 were Greek. The mountain villages then boasted an 
astonishing number of schools and churches: по schools (one 
for girls), 176 teachers (two women), and 145 priests serving 
125 churches’. 

The kaza has never recovered from the exchange of po- 
pulations and has probably suffered from the continuing drift 
to the towns, for in 1967 it had a population of 16,427‘ fewer 
even than the 23,512 Muslims counted in 1911. It remains one 
of the most remote and beautiful areas in the Pontos. 


A. A. M. B. 


1. Theophylaktos, A. П., xiii (1948), 208 - 9. 

2. PRO FO 524/10. 

3. Leon Массаз, L' Héllénisme de 1' Asie Mineure, Paris- Nancy 
1919, 83, 99, 109. 

4. Gümüşhane Il Yilligi 1967, Ankara 1968, 138. 
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53. Tzimprikas (now Zimlikas or Cimlikas) 


About 3km. up the Cit Dere and nearly 1 km. above it 
to the north are the remains of a small settlement. The church 
is a fair-sized simple single-apsed basilica. It has a window 
over the apse and an internal gallery at the west end. It is 
now divided into a cowshed at the west and a wood store at 
the east end. There are traces of decorative painting. 

I cannot trace this site in Kandilaptes or Eleutheriades, 
but it shares its name with a more famous Tzimprikas in Ma- 
tzouka, which may in turn have given its name to the medie- 
val family‘. The name is probably ultimately derived from a 


Turkish word meaning ‘meadow’. 
А.А. M. B. 


54. Bartantón (Vartli) 


D. C. W. noted a large church, visible from Manastir (now 
Demirkapi) on the south side of the valley. It is probably the 
church of St Nicholas, built in 1900. The village once had 50 
Greek families. Its name may be connected with the Armeno- 
Byzantine family name of Bardas (Vrdat). Nearby was the very 
important Greek centre of Chabianna (Havliyana, now Güve- 
mli), which had тоо Greek families in Kiepert’s day and 175 
in Kandilaptes' *. 

A.A.M.B. & D.C.W. 
55. Bareton (Veradon) 


The deserted Greek village of Ватеќоп ° can be seen from 
Manastir. It lies about three-quarters of an hour's walk or 
ride from Manastir in a n-w direction. Тће church is built on 
the same plan as the larger one at Manastir. There are remains 
of primitive painting, almost certainly of the nineteenth-cen- 


tury, to which period the church must be assigned. 
D.C. W. 


т. Th. К. Theaphylaktos, «' H novi) Гоџџеод», А. II., xiii (1948), 208-9 
mentions, however, Tsimprika and notes its possible connection with 
the family which occurs so often in the Acts of Vazelon. 

2. Kandilaptes, П.Ф., 14 (April 1937), 61; II. E., ii (1951), 945; 
Kiepert, op. cit., map. 

3. Kandilaptes, ЇЇ. Ф., 14 (April 1937), 61. 
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56. Manastir or Gorgoras ( Demirkapi) (Fig. 36A-B, Pls. 148 - 152) 


The village of Gorgoras is about two hours’ ride s-e of 
Torul. Just outside it, on the flat top of the spur of the hill, 
are a church with a chapel about 70 m. to the n-e (Pls. 148- 
150). The larger church stands within an enclosing wall. The 
villagers refer to the place as Manastir, so it may well be the 
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Plate 148. Manastir- Gorgoras, general view of the site from the n-e. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


site of a monastery, which Kandilaptes claims to have been 
a medieval foundation'. The villagers also say that one of 
the churches was dedicated to St Thomas. Nikolaides states 
that the monastery had been large and that legends about it 
abounded *. But the place became the seat of the Uchinchoghlu 
timariots of Torul and was a Turkish village in the nineteenth 
century. 


I. Kandilaptes, X. П., iii (21 - 22) (May - June 1946), 505. 


2. Ananias Nikolaides, «KogóviSa ў Kogdteva», Х.П, iii (19 - 20) 
(March - April 1946), 458. 
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Plate 149. Manastir-Gorgoras, the larger church from the n - е. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


Plate 150. Manastir - Gorgoras, the? chapel from the s - e. 
Photo: D.C. W, 
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Plans : 


upper church; E: conventual church and chapel of the Koimesis 
Goumera (juxtaposed correctly). АП to the same scale. 


the chapel (not juxtaposed correctly); C: Kórkilise; D: Tsité, 


Fig. 36. A: Gorgoras 
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The main church 


The plan (Fig. 36A) is of the rectangular type with rounded 
apse. The masonry is of roughly dressed stones laid in regular 
courses with smaller stones used to even up the gaps of the 
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Plate 151. Manastir-Gorgoras, south door of the larger church. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


external surfaces. An unusual feature is the courses of flat 
stones running horizontally at intervals along these external 
surfaces. А similar arrangement of banded masonry, though 
of much better finish, may be seen in the thirteenth-century 
walls of Hagia Sophia, Trebizond. The stonework of pilasters, 
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arches, window surrounds and other articulated surfaces is 
more carefully finished than other parts of the masonry. The 
vault is of rubble and mortar and the construction has several 


Plate 152. Manastir - Gorgoras, interior of the larger church, 
looking n-w. Photo: D.C.W. 


pottery vessels built into it, with the mouth of the jar left 
open on the interior surface. One of the jars has a dark green 
glaze. Such pots are often claimed to be inserted for acoustic 
purposes, but they also lightened the weight of the roofing. 

The apse has one niche on the south side and two on the 
north. 
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At various heights along the internal walls are broken 
off stumps of wood which may have served to fix the monks’ 
stalls into place. 

The internal wall surfaces appear to have been entirely 
covered in plaster, which is in two layers with a straw or 
chaff binding material. One piece still has a little blue and 
red colouring and a piece of plaster picked up from the floor 
looked as if it might have depicted part of the clothing of a 
figure. In the lower register of the west walls there appear to 
have been a painted division of the walls into panels. In the 
larger of the two niches in the north side of the apse there 
are traces of two layers of plaster of different periods, but no 
decoration is preserved. 

'The door in the south wall had a porch with stone vaulting 
(Pl. 151, 152), of which little now remains. 


The chapel (Pl. 150) 


The chapel is a smaller and simpler version of the larger 
church and has the same feature of pottery vessels built into 
the masonry. The door is at the west end and there were 
windows on the south and east sides, and possibly also on 
the north — but the latter is now a shapeless hole which might 
simply have been knocked into the wall. The pilaster capitals 


'are plain blocks of stone and there is only one layer of plaster 


on the interior walls, with no trace of colour. 

There was no certain evidence on architectural grounds 
for dating these churches, but the simple construction and 
lack of windows perhaps suggests a date in the first half of 
the nineteenth century or even earlier. On historical grounds, 
the medieval date suggested by Kandilaptes and Nikolaides 
could suggest a much earlier date for the site, if not the 
present buildings. 


D. C. W. 
57. Kérkilise (Fig. 36c; Pls. 153-154) 


North-westwards from Manastir across the valley, the 
horizon is bounded by a precipitous and impressive series of 
limestone spurs forming a dolomitic silhonette which I have 
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not seen elsewhere in the Pontos except in the Kackar moun- 
tains much further east. The place is known as Kórkilise, or 
the ‘blind church’, a name which is hard to explain except 
that a chapel stands on top of one of the spurs’. 

Тће way up to the chapel is by some well worn steps cut 
into the steep rock face, and perhaps it was built as the refuge 
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Plate 153. Kórkilise, distant view of the chapel which is between 
the third and fourth spurs from the right. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


of a solitary. He might have been a dependent of the Panagia, 
Goumera. 

Тће plan (Fig. 36C) is oí a simple rectangle with rounded 
apse and one window at the east end. 'The door is on the 
north side. The masonry is of rough cut stones laid in irregu- 
lar courses and the roof had fallen in by the time of our visit. 
There are small remains of two layers of wall painting, but 
not enough survives to be sure of the subject matter. These 


1. Th. K. Theophylaktos, А.П., xiii (1948), 208- 9 mentions a wind- 
swept chapel of St Kerykos opposite the Panagia Goumera. Perhaps 
it is this which has given Kórkilise its curious name. A, A.M.B. 
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two layers of wall painting hint at a medieval date for the 
chapel. It is included here with one or two other churches 
which may be earlier than the nineteenth century because it 


Plate 154. K6rkilise, the chapel from the north. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


was on the route taken by 2.C.W. іп 1957. The site is 
wrongly morked 'Kirkkilise' on the survey maps, and placed 


on the wrong side of the river Cit. 
D.C.W 


58. Tsité ( Citekebir, now Büyükçit; Citisagir, now Kügükgit) (Fig. 
36D, Pls. 155- 159) 


From Kórkilise there is a magnificent view westwards 
across the valley of the river Cit and the twin villages of 
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Greater and Lesser Tsitê can be seen on the eastward slopes 
of the valley. The descent from Kórkilise is steep and D.C.W. 
had to walk his horses for most of the way since there is no 


r 


Plate 155. Tsité, interior of the upper church, looking east. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


proper path. It is a journey of about І '/, hours from Kórkilise 
to Greater Tsité, where the muhtar very kindly entertained 
D.C.W., In 1967 A.A.M.B. reached the village on foot, about 
three hours from Torul, and in 1971 J.Z. passed it on the new 
lorry road which runs along the bottom of the valley. 
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Tsité has some distinction among the Greeks of the region 
for the enterprise, wealth and scholarly instincts of its inha- 
bitants. Its foundation supposedly is medieval, but in about 
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Plate 156, Tsité, interior of the upper church, detail of north wall. 
Photo: D.C.W. 


1680 thirteen refugee families from Tzita near Siirmene seem 
to have given the place its later character’. During the 


1. Giannes Anephorites, «Махой  oxiaygagía Toityc», П.Ф., i (4-5) 
(June-July 1936), 34, which has a photograph of the village and a 
ploughing scene, taken before 1922. 
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eighteenth century it produced a series of archimetallourgoi 
and mining foremen for Argyropolis, metropolitans of Chaldia, 
abbots and other clergy. In the nineteenth century it was also 
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Photo: D.C.W. 


famed for its scholars, eventually producing in Demosthenes 
Oikonomides the first Pontic Greek to gain a German docto- 
rate'. His thesis, presented at Leipzig in 1908, was appropria- 
сеју on the 'Lautlehre des Pontischen'. The twin settlements 


1. D. E. Oikonomides, "О Пбутос, Athens 1920, 85. 
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of Тѕієё never numbered more than about 65 families, with а 
few Turkish hellenophones, but they were, with some reason, 
very proud of themselves. А popular jingle went: «ʻO беолбт < 
Таитеубс, б "yosuevov Таштеудс, ó ӧйохаЛоу 'Татеубс, ó xotóázaónc 
Тажеудс, 6 лолас Толтеубс, Ела xal б деду Тошеубс čv’ !»' 

There is a simple single-apsed basilica at Lesser Tsité; 
it is very ruinous. Greater Tsité is reached past an exceptio- 
nally fine Greek fountain within a slightly ogival arch. Its 
inscription is now effaced but the shape of a few of the 
letters which can be made out suggest an eighteenth-century 
date. There are the remains of two churches in the village. 
In 1967 only their apses survived. The descriptions which 
follow are of D.C.W, in 1957. 


The upper church 


At the top of the village is the roofless ruin of a large 
church with rounded apses (Fig. 36D, Pls. 155-7). The villa- 
gers said that the church, which was not monastic, was dedi- 
cated to the Panagia and that it once had had a bell tower at 
the west end. 

The church is partly built up against rock on the north 
side, where the ground level is about 3 m. higher than on the 
south side. Probably to counteract this unevenness two large 
buttresses were constructed on the south side of the church ; 
there is now no trace of the belfrv. The walls are built of 
rough stonework in very irregular courses and the pilasters 
and facing stones of the arches are made of well squared 
blocks of green and brown limestone. They now pleasingly 
emphasise the architectural forms, but were once covered 
with plaster. 

The whole interior wall surface bears traces of plaster in 
two layers, the lower layer chipped to facilitate the adhesion 
of the later application. The west wall now (1957) stands to 
the height of тот. and it has the remains of plastering on 


1. Kandilaptes, П. E., ii (1951), 897. Amephorites, loc. cit., has a 
slightly different version of the boast: «б Гоџџеуоу Tottevdcg, б Ae- 
олбтс Тоштеубс, ó Kostáuzaong Toirevóg, 6 Офотбрластс̧ Тостеубс, б 
бебу ла Toitevóc py Ev.» 
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the exterior wall surface, perhaps indicating the point where 
the belfry was attached to the church. 

The internal width of the church is about gm. and this 
relatively large size, considered in conjunction with the exi- 


Plate 158. Tsité, interior of the lower church, semidome of the apse. 
Photo: D.C.W, 


stence of two pilasters on the north and south walls and the 
three apses, suggests that the internal plan was of a three 
aisled basilica. The north and south walls were only about 
0.60 m. thick, which would probably only have been adequate 
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to support a rubble and mortar roof if there had been metal 
tie beams. 


The lower church 


On the spur of a hill east of the village is a ruined church, 
with little left except the apse and part of the west wall 
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Plate 159. Tsité, Greek fountain in lower village. Cf. Pl. 47 in Part 2. 
Photo: A.A.M.B, 


(Pl. 158). A villager reported that it was dedicated to the 
Metamorphosis. The plan appears to have been a rectangle 
with rounded apse, but, except for the window at the west 
end, the position of the doors and windows is now impossible 
to determine. The semidome above the apse has traces of 
wall painting in it, but not enough to determine the subject 
matter. 

There were two niches on the north side of the apse. The 
external dimensions were about 13 X 6 m. I saw insufficient 
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evidence for the dating of the church, but the fragments of 
wall painting suggest that it may be earlier than the nineteenth 


century. 
A. A. M. B. & D.C. W. 


59. Monastery of the Panagia Theotokos, Goumera (Cit Meryamana) 
(Figs. 36 E, Pls. 160 - 165) 


'The holy, patriarchal and stavropegiac monastery of the 
Panagia Theotokos, Goumera, in the eparchy of Chaldia, has 
been variously claimed by its historians to date from the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and fourteenth centuries. In fact 
we can find no earlier definite record of its existence than the 
signature of Sabbas, priest and monk of Goumera, who vene- 
rated the tetrevangelion of Sebinkarahisar on 10 April 1775. 
It surely antedates 1775, but it is significant that although, 
like Choutoura, one of the historians of Goumera claimed 
that it was endowed by Alexios III, unlike Choutoura the 
monastery never claimed the epithet ‘imperial’. A medieval 
foundation must therefore be regarded as unproven, if not 
unlikely. In fact Goumera only obtained stavropegiac privi- 
leges under Patriarch Gregory V in 1808. These were confir- 
med by a sigillion of Patriarch Agathangelos in 1827, which 
also referred to the monasteries of Choutoura, Chalinara and 
the nunnery of the Prodromos, Imera. Both documents were 
kept at Goumera. 

The library of Goumera was first catalogued by Minoides 
Mynas in 1845. Neither the catalogue nor Myzas' travel diary 
have been published ; in them he noted respectively a twelfth- 
century gospel and MSS of Aristotle and Homer, and that, as 
in all Chaldian religious houses he visited, the monks, abbot, 
archbishop and local villagers were at loggerheads with each 
other. Mynas was reaching the end of his Chaldian tour and 
seems to have been ina particularly sour mood at Goumera, 
where he was entertained by the hierodeacon Daniel. He went 
on to Tsité and was guided by the monk Agathangelos of 
Goumera on horse from there to his next monastic library at 
Vazelón, experiencing unspeakable deprivations on the icy 
Zigana pass. Papadopoulos - Kerameus saw the library in 1884. 
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Plate 160. General view of the monastery of Goumera from the north 
and the far side of the Cit Dere. 


Photo: A. A. M. B. 
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He noted that Goumera MS 3 was a de luxe copy of Leviti- 
cus, commissioned by John Nicholas Alexander Mavrokordatos, 
Voivode of All Hungaro- Valachia, who can probably ђе 


es 


- 


Plate 161. The monastery of Goumera, the two churches from the east. 
Photo: D. C. W. 


identified with the founder of the Greek academy at Jassy 
(Iasi) in Moldavia in 1714. The monastery seems to have had 
connections with centres of Phanariot learning and patronage 
in the Danubian provinces. By 1902 - 3 its library had dwindled 
to only fifteen manuscripts, the earliest dated 1743 and not 
including the ones mentioned by Mynas and Papadopoulos - 
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Kerameus. But it still contained a commentary on the heavens 
by Theophilos Korydalleos (1570 - 1646), copied in Bucarest in 
1752 and sent from Moldavia to Goumera in 1815, a work 
which has yet to be published. Goumera MS 9 was a collection 
of texts written for the monastery in 1811 at 'Brassobos' - i. e. 
Brasov, below the Transylvanian Alps. By such means the 
first stirrings of the Greek enlightenment eventually reached 
remote Chaldia. 

From the 1870s the monks ran a school which burgeoned 
into a full-blown ‘Lyceum’ just before the First World War. 
Under the direction of Theophylaktos К. Т heophylaktos, the 
Pontic scholar who eventually emigrated to Salonika, the new 
centre of learning had, by all accounts, a brilliant but tragi- 
cally brief life. 


The monastery had at the end about fifteen monks, 
enjoyed an annual income of 1500-2000 okes of cereal and 
was noted for its splendid new church of the Koimesis with 
its fine icons and carved woodwork. The memory of the Pana- 
gia Theotokos, Goumera, is kept alive today by a Brotherhood 
devoted to it in Athens and is not forgotten in the modern 
Cit Dere. The muhtar of Makarit (the Greek Pibera), who 
kindly fed and housed D. С. W. for the night in 1957, said that 
he remembered the monastery well and had been to school 
there, where he had learnt some French. He added that its 
feast day was on 28 August. In fact it was on the feast of the 
Koimesis (15 August) when hundreds of pilgrims, Greek, Arme- 
nian and Muslim, would flock to Goumera, but it is possible 
that the monks kept the old calendar '. 


І. On the monastery, see N, Loukas, «Zxiaygaqía тўс £vogtaxijc 
leeds роуђс Гоуџеодс>, А?үў той Ilóvrov 1904, Athens 1903, 171-9 
(which reproduces the sigillion of 1827);  Pantaleimon Melanophrydes, 
«Б роуў xai tò Aóxeiov tfjg l'ovuegác», Il. ©., 16 (June 1937), 201 - 3, 
17 - 18 (July - August 1937), 262-3; Th. К. Theophylaktos, «'H роуў Tov- 
џеоб>, А. П,, xiii (1948); Triantaphyllides, Та Ilovrixá, 99, 104; Kandi- 
laptes, II. Ф., 15 (May 1937), 144. On the documents of 1808 and 1827, 
see M. Gedeon, IlaxQiaQyixoi II(vaxeg, Constantinople n. d., 681 (where 
the monastery is described as being dedicated to St George) and 689. 
The only western traveller who may have noted Goumera, if that is 
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А. А. М. В. was only able to see the monastery from a 
distance from the north side of the valley in 1967; it stands 
high up within an enclosure wall and beneath woods in an 
otherwise deserted area. The following descriptions are of 
D. C. И. in 1957. 


The main church of the Koimesis (Fig. 
36 E, Pls. 161 - 4) 


The plan is that of a nave with two aisles, the four corner 
bays being surmounted by saucer domes. There was not enough 
evidence to determine the shape of the central roofing, but it 
may be guessed that the central bay was covered by a larger 
saucer dome. The internal wall surfaces were plastered white 
and there are now no traces of any painting. The window of 
the n-e apse is placed off centre to the north. 


The masonry of the church shows as good workmanship 
as I have seen in the Pontos, with dressed stones meeting 
without mortar on the external faces. The main west door is 
faced with white marble blocks which must have been impor- 
ted at considerable expense. High above the door is a sculpted 


'Jeuna', appears to be John Macdonald Kinneir, Journey through Asia 
Minor, Armenia and Koordistan in the years 1813 and 1814, London 
1818, 349, where, speaking of Gümüşhane, he writes: «The Greeks, 
who are very numerous in the adjacent country, have several mona- 
steries, filled with monks, and one, in particular, called Jeuna, a 
place of pilgrimage, and said to be a large and handsome edifice, 
richly endowed.» Minoides Mynas' monastic catalogue is in Paris B. N. 
MS Suppl. Gr. 1248, ff. 186- 7; his diary in Paris B.N. MS Suppl. 
Gr. 733, ff. 128 v - 130r, of which I have used microfilms. Cf. Lambros, 
N. E., xiii (1916), 262 - 3. Papadopoulos - Kerameus, «Nachtráge zum Re- 
gister der Urkunden», B.Z., xiv (1905), 388 refers only to the Pa- 
triarchal privilege of 1808. Papadopoulos - Kerameus, I. B., iv, 198 for 
the MS of Leviticus. The catalogue of 1902 - 3 was made by С. Kan- 
dilaptes, «Кахаћоуос ходіхоу», A. II., xxvii (1966 - 7), 132 - 4 (where the 
monastery is described as 'imperial'). Cf. Cléobule Tsourkas, Les débuts 
de l'enseignement philosophique et la libre pensée dans les Balkans: 
la vie et oeuvre de Théophile Corydalée, Thessalonique 1967, 95. The 
signature of 1775 is in Ernest Cadman Colwell, The Four Gospels of 
Karahisar, i, Chicago 1936, 60, colophon 15. 
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cross with some lettering, but we were unable to decipher this 
even whith the aid of opera glasses. 

The exterior of the east apse has five sides, and it is pro- 
bable that the central and south apses were similar, but the 


Plate 162. The monastery of Goumera, exterior of the n-e apse of 
the conventnal church of the Koimesis. 


Photo: р. C. W. 


facing stones had largely been quarried away from them. ‘The 
window of the n-e apse is framed in blocks of green sandstone 
and surmounted by a small cross (Pl. 162). Blocks of green and 
yellow stone are used in alternation elsewhere on external 
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mouldings to add diversity to the texture of the surfaces. This 
usage goes back at least to the thirteenth century in the Pon- 
tos, as can be seen on the walls of Hagia Sophia, Trebizond. 


Plate 163. The monastery of Goumera, interior of the conventual 
church of the Koimesis, looking east. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


The small church (Fig. 36 E, Pl. 161) 

To the n-e of the main church stands a chapel which at 
its closest point is only about o.80 m. away from the n-e apse 
of the Koimesis church. The plan is of a rectangle with a 
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single rounded apse and barrel-vaulted roof. The masonry is 
much cruder than that of the main church, but the stones of 


Plate 164. The monastery of Goumera, interior of the conventual 
church of the Koimesis, remains of saucer dome over the s-w bay. 
Photo: D. С. W. 


the external surfaces are roughly squared and laid in regular 
courses. 

There are the remains of two periods of wall paintings on 
the interior surfaces and the exterior was also plastered and 
maybe painted. This chapel is certainly much older than the 
main church and may go back to Byzantine times. 
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The monastic buildings 


There are remains of quite extensive buildings, which 
presumably also included the ‘Lyceum’ close around the church 


P = 


Plate 165. Possible earlier site of the monastery of the Panagia 
Theotokos, Goumera. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


on the north and south sides. The principal entrances were on 
the east and west sides, and the whole group of buildings was 
surrounded by a high wall. Some fertile land below the mona- 
stery on the north side was probably the site of the gardens. 
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A possible earlier site of the mona- 
stery (Pl. 165) 

I was told of this site, of which nothing remains except 
a small terraced garden, by the muhtar of Makarit. He repor- 
ted that the monks had moved down from this earlier site to 
the Meryamana of the Cit valley before his grandfather’s day. 
Since the muhtar was a man in his fifties, this would mean 
some time in the early years of the nineteenth century, a date 
which would accord with the general appearance of the main 
church of the Koimesis described above. 

I regret the inadequacy and lack of compass directions in 
the following notes on the path to the site, but have included 
it since it may be of Byzantine foundation. The site is about 
one hour’s ride from Makarit. It is reached by descending the 
path to the stream in the ravine below the village and follow- 
ing it up the left side upstream for about twenty minutes. 
Then cross over to the right side and take an uphill track. The 
stream crossing is at a point where there isa crag about 
80 m. high to the left forwards anda high straight stump of a 
dead tree above the crossing to the left. After about ten 
minutes’ ride over bad ground, the path crosses a tributary 
stream and then descends slowly to reach the main stream again 
in its upper reaches. The site is at the point where the main 
stream divides into two tributaries, where there is a small 
cultivated and terraced garden. Trees and bushes mark the site 
of the church. The site is visible from the deserted village of 
Pibera (Papavera) above Makarit. 

The muhtar’s explanation of the earlier site may not, of 
course, be entirely correct. It is possible that the Meryamana 
of the Cit Dere was always the monastic site of Goumera, and 
that this deserted upland site was a small dependency or 
hermitage’. 

A. A. M.B. & D. C. W. 


1. Melanophrydes, loc. cit., indeed mentions an earlier, suppo- 
sedly Byzantine, church of the Panagia near Goumera, of which only 
the apse and south wall, with traces of painting, stood, but the 
tradition of the muhtar of Makarit must be treated with caution. 
The monastery was certainly near and associated with Tsité in 1808, 
1827 and 1844. A.A.M.B. 
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бо. Pibera (Makarit, Papavera) (Fig. 37 A, Pls. 166 - 168) 


Makarit is a village up a tributary of the Cit Dere on the 
northern bank, about half an hours' ride from Goumera. 


Plate 166. Church of the Koimesis, Pibera, view from the s-w. 
Photo: D. C. W. 


About a quarter of an hours' ride above Makarit is the deser- 
ted Greek village of Pibera (Papavera), which once had 3o 
families—including the schoolmastering family of Salonikis, 
which gave an abbot to Goumera '. 


I. Kandilaptes, II. E., i (1950), 337. 
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Fig. 37. A: Pibera, church of the Koimesis; B: Beskilise- Phytiana, church of 
the Nativity of the Prodromos (collated from plans by D. C. У. and J.L); 
С: Matsera (Matsara), lower church; D: Matsera (Matsara), upper church ; 
E: church at Emrek. All to the same scale except for E. 
Plans: A.A.M.B., J. I. & J, W. 
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The basilical church of the Koimesis of the Theotokos 
has a nave and two aisles. It is built mainly of local stone, 
like the majority of churches in these valleys. The stones are 
roughly squared and laid in regular courses. There appear to 


Plate 167, Church of the Koimesis, Pibera, exterior, the south door. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


have been three phases of construction, two of which may 
clearly be seen in Pl. 166, where the altered slope of the 
gabled roof is visible. The door (Pl. 167) is on the south side. 
It is a low rectangular opening with a slightly recessed tym- 
panum above, formed by a pointed arch. The jambs and lintel 
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are monoliths. The tympanum arch is notable for its keystone, 
a feature rarely found in Byzantine churches. The height of 
the door is only 1.38 m., giving it a distinctly medieval look, 
but the step is not worn, as might be expected if the church 


Plate 168. Church of the Koimesis, Pibera, interior, looking s-w. 
Photo: D. C. W. 


were Byzantine. The windows on the exterior have keyhole 
ends. 

Internally the nave and aisles are barrel-vaulted ; the aisle 
vaults are nearly as high as that of the nave. The vaults are 
carried by four pairs of columns, of which the two end pairs 
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have quite plain impost capitals of Byzantine type. The two 
centre piers have modified impost capitals, with stalactite or 
turban mouldings at the corners. Similar mouldings are to be 
found in the cave church at Kelóra (Kálur) and in other nine- 
teenth-century Pontic churches. The central arches have iron 
tie beams (Pl. 168), which is also a common nineteenth-century 
feature. The internal wall surfaces were plastered, but the 
only traces of painting are the figures of three very crudely 
executed angels in the reveals of the arches on the north side 
of the nave ; these appeared to be nineteenth-century. 

А peculiar feature of the church is the raised platform at 
the west end of the interior, which runs out as far as the first 
pair of columns. It is 0.82 m. above the floor and is reached 
by steps situated to the west of the south door. It could be a 
simple substitute for a women's gallery. 


'There are windows in the south wall and one in the east 
and west walls respectively; there is also an eastern window 
overlooking the naos above the apse conch. 

The structural evidence may tentatively be interpreted as 
giving an early, and possibly Byzantine, date for the foundation 
of this church, followed by a first restoration at an indetermi- 
nate date and a final restoration in the nineteenth century. 


D. C. W. 


61. Maurana (Mavranos) (Pls. 169 - 172) 


We reached Maurana from Auleanna, via Beskilise. After 
riding over the ridge to Beskilise, we rode back along and 
over the top in a n-e direction, reaching a height of over 
2250 m. At about 3 p.m. the clouds came over the tops of the 
mountains and, although it was only late August, it became 
bitterly cold. When we arrived in the village, having passed 
some rather squalid yayla huts protected by frighteningly 
vicious dogs about half an hour earlier, a fire was lit for usin 
the village oda. 

Maurana, or Maurena was a small village of about twenty 
Greek-speaking families; it appears to be recorded only by 
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Kiepert and 7 heophylaktos'. It lies midway between Sarpiskia 
(Serpuske) and Adisa (Adisé), half an hour above and to the 
north of the Torul-Auléanna lorry road. Auléanna, Sarpiskia 
and Maurana share a muhtar. We passed Sarpiskia about an 
hour before arriving at Auléanna, but unfortunately did not 
stop to look at its domed church (either St John or the Meta- 


Ice 


s is 55 v As NEL BT 
Plate 169. Maurana, general view of the main church and village 


from the east. 
Photo: J. I. 


morphosis)*, thinking that we would be riding back past it. 

Maurana has two churches : опе а rectangular, single-apsed 
structure, set outside and to the east of the village; and the 
other domed and similar externally to that at Sarpiskia. 

The yard of this second church is entered through an 
imposing gateway of well-dressed blocks in the s-e corner. 
Against the southern wall at the west end is some sort of parek- 
klesion, dated 1835. This is apparently a later addition. Little 


I. Kiepert, op. cit., map; Theophylaktos, А. П., xiii (1948), 208-9. 
2. Kandilaptes, [I. E., i (1950), 704. 
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Plate 170. Maurana, gateway in the s-e of the enclosure of the main 
church. 
Photo: J. I. 
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Plate 171. Maurana, parekklesion, dated 1835, to the s-w of the 


main church. 
Photo: J. I. 


Plate 172. Maurana, apse of the chapel. 
Photo: J. I. 
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could be seen inside the main church, which was in the pro- 
cess of being converted into a mosque. The three apses had 
been destroyed, the arches blocked up, and new windows inser- 
ted. The cupola was boarded over, so that we could not see 
the painting, presumably of the Pantokrator, which was said 
to be there, and only the four Evangelists were still visible. 
The following morning we walked downa steep track 
which joins the Auléanna-Torul road and rode back to Torul, 
a journey of about five hours. T 
62. Auléanna ( Avliyana, now Gümügtug) (Pls. 173 - 179) 


Upper and Lower Auléanna lie at the foot of Mount St 
Paul in the upper reaches of the Avliyana Dere, a tributary 
of the Cit and famous for its trout. In the past many of its 
150 Greek families would winter іп Platana (Akçaabat). 

It is now (1971) possible to travel most of the way to 
Auléanna by lorry; only the last half hour’s journey must be 
accomplished on foot. Our horses having failed to arrive in 
Torul, as planned, however, we accepted a lift which left us 
three hours' walk from Auléanna. This meant that we arrived 
there late in the afternoon, and as we had to leave for 
Beskilise early the next morning, we were unable to make 
any detailed surveys of the six churches, having expected to 
find only two: St Demetrios in Upper and St Panteleimon 
in Lower Auléanna '. Hunger and exhaustion also made our 
study less thorough than we would have wished. 

АП the churches are built of local stone, the quoins, door 
and window surrounds having lighter, well-dressed, blocks. 
Тће first two churches are in Lower Auléanna, one basilica 
with three rounded apses and a narthex, the other rectangular 
with a single rounded apse, slightly further up the valley and 
set above the road (Pl. 173). 

In Upper Auléanna, where we spent the night as guests 
of the schoolmaster, are the two main churches. Тће first; 


1. Kandilaptes, П.Ф., 13 (March 1937), 19; Kiepert, op. cit., map, 
gives only ninety families. His map is especially defective in this 
region; Goumera and Vartandi are marked opposite Auliana. 
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Plate 173. Lower Auléanna, the second church. 
Photo: J. I. 


Plate 174. Upper Auléanna, third church with school; ? St. Demetrios. 
Photo : J. I. 
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now used as a barn, is at right angles to the main track and 
set back behind the Greek school which is built on the road- 
side (Pl. 174). This proved to be the only church with survi- 
ving wall-paintings, and,is of the common basilical, triple- 
apsed, style with narthex. Two of the apses have been 
destroyed and the arches partially blocked up. The surviving 
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Plate 175. Upper Auléanna, third church, wallpainting. 


Photo: J.I. 


north apse has two windows, one above the other. We entered 
through a door in the north wall below the second window 
from the east. In the centre of the barrel vault of the nave 
is a painting of the Evangelists and Pantokrator. The Pan- 
tokrator (Pl. 175) is enthroned on cherubim-flecked clouds 
within an oval cartouche, blessing with both hands. His robes 
are dark blue on red; the background is ochre. The cross 
ends of his halo bear the sigla О, 2, and N, with IC and XC 
in flanking roundels. Round the circumference of the car- 
touche, beginning at the top, is the inscription : + ‘О Пауто- 
хойтор Odo xai џбуос Флејошбосстос. “Ayios “Ayios “Ayios Крос 
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Xa. It looks as though the inscription has been blundered ; 
the intention to complete the Куоос Ха(Вафу) of the liturgy ' 
was defeated for lack of space. The style bears a close rela- 
tionship with the similar Pantokrater at Beskilise; the mo- 
delling is poor but, in the context of nineteenth-century 
Pontic wall-painting, not undistinguished. There are also 
traces of paint on the undersides of the piers supporting the 


Plate 176. Upper Auléanna, fourth church, said to be five centuries 


old, exterior. 
Photo: J. I. 


vault of the naos. The two eastern pairs of these are round 
and the western pair square. 

There is a second door in the centre of the west wall of 
the church, and arched entrances in the north end of the 
narthex and extending southwards beyond the west wall of 
the main building. In the south wall is a niche and on the 


1. Cf. The Divine Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, London 1959, 
39. Two texts seem to have been run together here without comple- 
ting either. 
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Plate 177. Upper Auléanna, fourth church, interior. 
Photo: J. I. 
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east a wall painting of St Demetrios on a horse. It is this 
which probably identifies the church with that dedicated to 
St Demetrios in Kandilaptes. 

Behind this church and further up the slope to the west 
is a second church in a very ruinous state (Pls. 176 - 7). The 
roof is said to have fallen in about ten years ago when it 


Plate 178. Upper Auléanna, fifth church, said to be two centuries 
old, from the s-e. 


Photo: J. I. 


rained very heavily, and the schoolmaster maintains that it is 
about five hundred years old. The west end of this triple- 
apsed rectangular building is partly built into the hillside and 
there is an arched entrance in each side wall. The door, with 
a monolithic lintel, is in the centre of the north wall. What 
remains of the interior seems to have been plastered over, 
but a few traces of wall-painting were found. It is clearly 
older than the main church of ? St Demetrios, and has some 
similarities with the church of the Koimesis at Pibera, but 
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the architecture and fragment of wall-painting probably do 
not justify a medieval date. 

Just outside the village is the fifth church, a single-apsed 
rectangular structure, with traces of paintings. We were told 
that it had been rebuilt twice and is about two hundred years’ 
old (Pl. 178). 

Finally, some ten minutes' walk further up the valley 
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Plate 179. Uppper Auléanna, sixth church. 
Photo: J. I. 


towards the yayla, is a very small, ruinous church, also single- 


apsed and roofless (Pl. 179). 
fj. Б 


63. Be$gkilise ( Phytiana now Güzelomuk) (Fig. 37 B, Pls. 180-183) 


Contrary to our normal convention, we have called this 
village by its Turkish name of Beskilise, rather than its ori- 
ginal Greek of Phytiana because it seems that it was known 
by its Turkish name even among Greeks in the last years of 
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the Tourkokratia, when it had only 32 Greek families as 
opposed to 70 Turkish '. 

Traditionally the village was founded in about 1510 by 
the inhabitants of Photeinos in Ophis ; we have already ques- 
tioned the detail, but not the substance, of this legend*. We 
do not have access to Kandilaptes’ study of the Phytianos 


Plate 180. Везк зе - Phytiana, church of the Prodromos, exterior 
from the north. 


Photo: J. І. 


family, but the earliest member we can at present trace 
flourished in 1654 and the earliest mention of the village 
comes in 1726 *, although both the family and village are 
clearly older than that. It is curious that Beskilise seems to 
have been in the process of becoming a Turkish village before 


1. Kandilaptes, П. E., ii (1951), 944 - 5. 

2. See p. 177, n. 3. 

3. See p. 178. But the inscription of 1872 below refers to the 
17105. 
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1922, for it had an astonishing record for producing archi- 
metallourgoi, doctors, teachers, monks, abbots, bishops and at 
least one patriarch and, from the late seventeenth until the 
mid-nineteenth century had what amounted to a monopoly of 
higher appointments in the eparchy of Chaldia. The series of 
clerics and scholars who set out from this remote mountain 
village to make good in Chaldia and all over Anatolia called 
themselves by the family пате of Phytianos. One wonders 
whether the Phytianoi were in fact a family and whether the 
name was not adopted by any native of this and surrounding 
villages in the outside world, for it has the air of being more 
than a simple surname and more like an epithet, almost an 
entitlement to clerical promotion. That one small village 
should have given birth to so many Pontic worthies is surpri- 
sing enough; that a single family should have been respon- 
sible, however extended it was (and remembering that most 
distinguished Phytianoi were celibate), taxes belief. Whatever 
the answer, it is clear that the village, like Tsité, shared a 
considerable local pride in its sons who had made good. The 
inscription which we publish from the church of the Prodro- 
mos has an almost triumphalist tone and implies a village 
memory of over two centuries. 

In 1971 J./. reached Beskilise on horse from Auléanna. 
In 1957 D. C. W. rode there from the supposed site of the 
earlier Panagia, Goumera, from which he took a steep path 
leading off from the left bank of the right hand tributary of 
the Cit Dere. This brought him out onto the grassy ridge of 
mountains which divide the river valleys in this region and 
which runs roughly in a n-e to s-w direction. There is a good 
track along the ridge which brought him to Beskilise in about 
three hours' riding. On the way he passed a high point where 
a second ridge joined his; there were remains of trenching 
which his guide told him were part of defensive works made 
at the time of 'the Russo-Turkish war'. It is just possible that 
these date from the Russo-Turkish war of 1829, when these 
mountains marked the northernmost advance of Count Paske- 
vich's army, but more likely that they date from 1916- 7 when 
they marked the westernmost advance of the Russians for a 
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while’. D.C. W. left his ridge track just after passing a spot 
height survey point to the right of the track, perhaps that on 
Miiskene Dag, which is marked 2250 m. on the І: 200,000 map. 
A smaller track here leads westwards down a valley to 
Beskilise. 

The village was divided into upper and lower settlements. 
The church in Lower Beskilise is of the rectangular type with 


Plate 181. Beskilise- Phytiana, church of the Prodromos, exterior 


from the east. 
Photo: J.I. 


a single rounded apse. It is built of stone and is now roofless. 
D.C.W. was only able to observe it from a distance. 

The church of the Holy Prodromos in Upper Beskilise is 
now used as a barn. It is a basilica stone-built with barrel 
vaults over the naos and aisles and three rounded apses. J.7. 
noted that the blocks were large and well-dressed, with window 


1. W. E. D. Allen and P. Muratoff, Caucasian Battlefields, Cam- 
bridge 1953, is the best description of these campaigns. 
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surrounds in a honey-coloured stone (not the ‘honey conglo- 
merate’). It was evident at points where the plaster had fallen 
that the pilasters were made of imported stone, except for 
those at the corners. This stone was mottled black and brown 
and smooth like marble. Three of the piets supporting the 
naos vault have hexagonal bases and may be older than the 
rest of the structure— perhaps from the-earlier church. The 
door is in the south wall of the church and there may have 
been a porch or belfry for it. 

As at Auléanna, there is a wall-painting of the Pantokra- 
tor and four Evangelists in the middle of the naos vault, 
arranged as if it were a cupola; it is perhaps by the same 
artist. The Pantokrator (Pl. 182) is enthroned on clouds 
embellished with cherubims, with a patterned background 
which may represent a vestigial memory of the traditional 
Byzantine throne. He blesses with both hands (as at Auléanna 
there is no book) and the scene is enclosed within an oval 
cartouche. The cross ends of the halo bear the sigla O, Q, and 
M, with “О Паутоходтор in the field. Round the circumference 
is a quotation from Revelation, i, 8, beginning at the bottom 
right: 'Eyó єїш tò А xai tò О, доућ xal тећос, Aéyet (6) Kógtoc, 6 
фу xai б ћу. This time the artist has managed his inscription 
better (although he had no room to complete the quotation), 
but, as at Auléanna a certain awkwardness is imposed by 
having to read it, in effect, from right to left. A second wall - 
painting occupying the whole height of the middle arch and 
painted over a blocked window shows the Last Judgement; 
D. C. W. judged it to be earlier than the Pantokrator. 

An inscription in the tympanum over the interior of the 
south door gives the dedication as the Birth of the Prodromos 
and apparently indicates that it was built "х BáOoov' in the 
17105 and was rebuilt in 1872. It is in blue lettering on yellow 
ground, executed in some fragile medium which has now 
perished, leaving the colours in a very powdery state. Round 
the top of the arch is some unfinished lettering in outline. 
The text is taken from notes made in 1957 when most could 
still be read—by 1971 it had further deteriorated (Pl. 183). The 
copy of 1957 is clearly defective, but has only been emended 
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Plate 182. Beskilise- Phytiana, church of the Prodromos, wallpainting. 
Photo: J.I. 
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where the reading is obviously astray. Perhaps the most asto- 
nishing nineteenth-century inscription in the Pontos, it read 
something like this: 


. (obscured) 
. (obscured) 


'ANAPEX OTON ТЕРАХ МАО КАЈ KYPIAAOZ ФУТТАНОХ ПАТРІАЈ 

KAY ANTIOXÉLAZ EYOYMIOZ ГРНГО[РІ)ОЎ ‘IrNATIO® NAYZIOT ФТАОФЕОХ 
OYTIANOI "APXIEPEIS XAAAÉIAX AIONYZIOZ $YTÍANOI'APXI- 
ЕРАТЁҮЈАЈ 'EN AMASIA XPIZO$OPOZ ФУТТАНОХ 'APXIEPATEY- 

ГАТ "ЕМ NIKONGAEI (Kù) XPYZANGOC ФУТТАМОХ APXIEPEY "APKAAEIAZ 
ЕХОХИТОГ GEOPIAOT KAI IEPAeEIM HrOYMENEYZANTEX EN MO- 

NR XOUTOUPAZ "AZAPÍAX ‘ar ofmENoz rEWPriOY  nEPIITERÀ ‘AZAPIAZ 
HrOYMENOZ 'AKTAAES KAI KAAAYNIKOZ ПРОТОХ(УГГЈЕАОХ PYTIANOT. 


б @EIOF OVTOL КАЈ ПЕРТЕЛЕТТОХ NAÒI 6(..)MOMENOF Ел: TO ÜNOMA TZ 

rENNHZEQE T(05) mPOAPÓM(eo ) "ANHrÉPOH EK BAePuN AI! ENISTAZ ÍAS) 
КАЈ Iw- 

&POMHI 7(о0 ) ENAOZOY 'APXGNTOZ KYPIOY ZTEGANOY BAPTICIAN ФУТТАНОХ 

КАТА TQ (AXI. 1їтї._................. MEXPI TOY AGOR’ 1872 

IA T FEE E EE eesossessssscs FOH AIEZQAUN TON K 


. (obscured) 


It is a pity that the preamble of the first two lines is 
missing, but it seems as if the restorers of the church in 1872 
seized upon the opportunity of not only celebrating the memory 
of the archon Stephen Phytianos, who first built it in the 
second decade of the eighteenth century, but of inscribing a 
veritable roll of honour of his family, going back to the mid- 
seventeenth century. Most of them can be otherwise traced 
The list begins with Cyril Phytianos, Patriarch of Antioch. 
A Patriarch Cyril of Antioch is found in association with 
Archbishop Gregory Phytianos of Chaldia in a document of 
1680'; perhaps he is the same person—the Patriarchate of 
Antioch had seventeenth- and eighteenth-century claims 
in Chaldia. Then comes the list of archbishops of Chaldia: 


1. Papadopoulos - Кегатеиз, 1. B., i, 206 n.1; he reigned from 1680 
to 1709. 
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Euthymios Phytianos (1654 - 1667), Gregory Phytianos (1667 - 
1683), Ignatios Phytianos (1717 - 1734), Раіѕіоѕ Phytianos 
(1749 - 1757) and Philotheos Phytianos (after 1757)'. We 
cannot trace Dionysios Phytianos, who held the throne of 
Amaseia. Christopher Phytianos, metropolitan of Nikopolis 
(i. e. Sebinkarahisar) is mentioned in an inscription of 1841 in 
the church of the Koimesis, Koinouk '. Chrysanthos Phytianos, 
(arch)bishop of Arkadia, perhaps held the Cretan see of that 
name. Among abbots of local monasteries, Euthymios Phytia- 
nos, Theophilos Phytianos and Serapheim Phytianos, abbots 
of Choutoura until the mid-nineteenth century, were well 
known as didacts; we cannot trace Azarias Phytianos, abbot 
of Peristera, nor the monastery of abbot Azarias Phytianos of 
Aktales (?). The protosynkellos Kallinikos Phytianos is perhaps 
the hieromonk who wrote the Life of the martyred bishop 
Basil of Cheriana *. 


As a celebration of local pride in sons who made good, the 
inscription is unparalleled in the Pontos. But a century after 
it was painted, J. 7. found that, in Torul at least, it was not 
known that the old name of Beskilise had been Phytiana and, 
like the Sarasitai of Rhodopolis, the fame of the family has 
vanished in its home. 

A. A. M. B., J.I. and D. C. W. 


64. Matsera ( Macara, now Alinyayla) (Fig. 37 C, D, Pls. 184 - 187) 


Upper and Lower Matsera once had 40 Greek and eight 
Turkish families, with churches dedicated to the Theotokos 
and to St George; there seems no means of telling which of 
the two churches described below is which. 


1. See Part 3 of this article, 332. The Philotheos is perhaps a 
nineteenth - century archbishop; he cannot be Philotheos Kasteliotes 
(1685 - 1717). 

2. See p. section 68 below. 

3. Papadopoulos - Kerameus, I.B., iv, 258 lists a MS of c. 1760 of 
the works of the hieromonk Kallinikos Phytianos ; see also p. 228 
below. 
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The place is historically interesting because it contained 
the tomb of Basil, bishop of Cheriana (Ulusiran), supposedly 


Plate 184. Matsera, the lower church from the east. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


martyred fighting the Fatih in 1461. In тоот the parish priest 
of Matsera preserved a manuscript life of the martyr by the 
hieromonk Kallinikos Phytianos, of which I can find no other 
trace '. 


I. Kandilaptes, X. П., iii (21-2) (May - June 1946), 505. 
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Matsera is about an hour’s ride down the river valley 
running northwards from Beskilise. The track stays high 


Plate 185. Matsera, the lower church, west end. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


above the river on the eastern slopes of the valley. Upper and 
Lower Matsera are about half a mile apart. 


The lower church (Fig. 37C, Pls. 184-6) 


Тће plan is of the simple rectangular type with rounded 
apse. The door is rectangular with a round arched tympanum 
recessed above the lintel stone. The masonry is of rough blocks 
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of grey stone which can hardly be said to be coursed. Pottery 
jars with open ends are built into the masonry of the vault on 
the interior side. The vaulting has two ribs dependent on the 


Plate 186. Matsera, the lower church, south door. 
Photo: D C. W. 


pilasters against the north and south walls, but they are not 
joined by blind arches as was the common practice. 

There is one niche on the south and two on the north 
side of the apse. A fourth niche is on the east end of the 
north wall. 

The feature of greatest interest is the panel of masonry 
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surrounding the west window. This is made up of carefully 
squared blocks of a brownish sandstone, and three crosses are 
carved in low relief above the lower window. 


Plate 187. Matsera, the upper church, from the east. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


The upper church (Pl. 187) 


The church is to the s-e of the upper village and the 
village hoca reported that it was built about 150 years ago; 
he knew of no name for it. The Russians used the church for 
quarters during their occupation of the region— presumably in 
1916-18. The plan is the same as that of the lower church 
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but the pilasters on the north and south walls are joined to 
make blind arches. The capitals marking the springing of the 
blind arches are about 1 m. lower than those marking the sprin- 
ging of the ribs of the vault. Thus a rather odd effect is cau- 
sed by two sets of capitals on a single pilaster. 

The windows are round-arched and large at the interior, 
with sloping sills, but small and square at the exterior. The 
apse is five sided on the exterior. The west door is framed in 
stones which give it the shape of a crucifix. 

There are two serving niches in the north side of the apse 


and one on the south side. 
D.C. W. 


65. Emrek (Emrük) (Fig. 37 E, Pls. 188 - 189) 


On leaving Matsera, we followed a track down into the 
bottom of the valley and thence followed the course of the 
river down the valley in a northerly direction. After about 
two hours’ ride we arrived at the lower village of Emrek, 
which is situated on the confluence where a tributary stream 
from the east falls down into the main stream. Emrek is divi- 
ded into two parishes, of which the upper one is about 45 minu- 
tes' ride up the eastern tributary valley and on the north side 
of it. On the south side of this same tributary valley are two 
more churches which we had no time to visit. They may also 
have formed parishes in the village of Emrek, but the whole 
of this valley is given the name of Гозкепе on the Turkish 
survey maps. 

The lower village was deserted save for an aged inhabi- 
tant who said that everyone else was up in the yayla with 
their cattle. There are two churches in Lower Emrek. We had 
no time to visit the smaller, ruined, church. 


The main lower church 


The aged inhabitant gave the dedication of the main lower 
church as the Meryemana. The plan is of a three aisled basi- 
lica with rounded apses. The aisles are not much lower than 
the nave and the exterior is covered by a low pitched roof 
which is stone tiled. The western porch or belfry has gone. 
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The masonry is very rough but was covered with white plaster. 
Exceptionally the west door is of well-dressed cut stone with 
recessed mouldings of a form similar to those which have been 
remarked at Kurum, Mendandoz, Уавип Burunu and elsewhere. 


Plate 188. Emrek, the main lower church, from the s-w. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


The windows are slits at the exterior but widen conside- 
rably on the interior with sloping sills and sides. The window 
arches and the arches of the naos are decorated with relief 
plaster borders, mainly of floral interlaces. These reliefs were 
painted, but there is no trace of any other painting within 
the church. 
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The bases of the columns supporting the naos roof have 


mouldings which look as if they may be older than the present 
church. 


The upper church 
This is of rectangular plan with a rounded apse. There 


Plate 189. Emrek, the main lower church, west door. 
Photo: D.C. W. 


are no internal pilasters or ribs. The centre of the interior 
roof is in the form of a very shallow saucer dome which does 
not break the gabled shape of the external roof. There is some 
well-preserved pattern painting in the interior and the saucer 
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dome has a painting of a large Eye of God in place of the 
more usual Pantokrator. There is a south door with pointed 
pediment. 
A few metres n-e is a chapel of similar plan. 
D.C. W. 


66. From Emrek to Torul 


From Upper Emrek we continued to climb in an easterly 
direction along a well-paved road 2.50 m. wide. Darkness was 
coming upon us and we had along ride along the ridge to 
our night's lodging in the house of our groom and baggage 
man at Palaiochor' (Balahor) We had no time therefore to 
stop and inspect churches but the following were noted. About 
five minutes’ ride from Upper Emrek there is a chapel on 
the right of the road, and ten minutes after this we saw a 
large ruined church with belfry on the left of our road. Our 
guide told us that the place was called Hidirilyas, the Prophet 
Elias, and that the villagers from all around gather there for 
an annual panegyri with picnics and games on 6 May. High 
places in the Pontos, as elsewhere in the Greek world, are 
named after Elias. 

. То the south of Hidirilyas was a high rock called Kaya- 
dibi where, according to our guide, there are the ruins of a 
castle. 

From Hidirilyas we rode along the ridge running north- 
wards until we began to descend into the village of Palaio- 
chor' at a point where it ends abruptly above the valley of 
the Kanis (Harşit). There is a church in Lower Palaiochor’. 
From the village we descended by a well-paved track into the 
valley of the Cit Dere up which we had started а few days 
earlier. Two more churches were reported to us on a precipi- 
tous rock high above the north bank of the Cit Dere, and we 
passed two others in the deserted village of Kayadibi. 


D.C. W. 
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Churches in the Lykos (Kelkit) valley 


In Part 3 of this article, Asagi Tersun (pp. 350-3) may 
be identified with Lower Tarsos (Като Taooóc) and the church 
described there with St Gregory'. Kálur (now Cakirkaya) is 
Kelóra (KeAóoa), the ancient White Rock (Лғохблетооу). The 
monastery described on pp. 354-368 was a refoundation of 
that of St George tot Xaivov by Bishop Jeremias Georgiades 
of Nikopolis (i.e. Sebinkarahisar, not Piirk) in 1848. It cannot 
therefore be regarded as a refoundation of St Eustratios and 
Arauraka must probably be sought elsewhere. St George had 
a school of some distinction. Nineteenth-century Greek com- 
plaints of the depredation of Turkomans in the area perhaps 
explain the fortified character of the monastery. The local 
tale of the wealth of the founder of St George, told to D.C.W. 
and repeated to 4.4.M.B. in 1969, is borne out by Greek 
tradition that the building of the monastery cost him £ 1,000 
in gold’. 

A. A. M. B. 


67. Cheriana (Ulusiran) (Pl. 190) 


The eparchy of Cheriana was the most southerly district 
of intensive Pontic Greek settlement in medieval and modern 
times. It comprised some fifteen villages, including Tarsos 
and Cheriana (Ulusiran) itself. Cheriana was, and is, a small 
farming village. It had about 25 Greek, 18 Turkish and some 
Armenian families". The Greek church of St Theodore the 
Tyro is still the most imposing building in the village. It is a 
fairly large triple-apsed cut-stone church, barrel-vaulted and 
with a central false dome. It is now a mosque ; the apses have 
been excised and what may have been relief decoration or an 
inscription in the tympanum over the west door has been 
destroyed. Тће interior is plastered white. We were told that, 
rather improbably, a rich Greek had returned to the village 


I. Kandilaptes, ЇЇ. E., ii (1951), 197. 

2. Ioannides, 'Iovooía, 252-3; Triantaphyllides, Та Поутіха, 107 ; Kan- 
dilaptes, X. П., ii (14) (Oct. 1945), 332. 

3. Kandilaptes, I1. E., i (1950), 142 ; iii (1952), 1326. 


Plate 190. 
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in 1965 and had paid for the conversion of the church into a 
mosque. 

To the south of the church is a long low building in the 
same well-faced masonry. It was the village school and is 
now a private house. 

Ulusiran lies 5 km. n-w of modern Siran. 6 km. further 
north is Norsun (now called Akbulak). In the mountains west 
of the road between Ulusiran and Norgun we were told of a 
ruined church at Kepçeli, where our informant, an old man, 
remembered an annual fair on 15 August, the feast of the 
Koimesis. There are no churches now at Norsun, but the 
remains of one can be seen between it and the important me- 
dieval site of Mumya Kale, 2 km. to the n-w. At nearby Pardi 
there are said to be two churches and at Mavrolithi (now 


Karakaya) the church of the Metamorphosis no longer survives. 
A. A. M. B. 


68. Şebinkarahisar ( Koloneia) and District (cont.) (Fig. 38, Pls. 

IQI- 196) 

The most vivid insight into Christian life in Sebinkarahi- 
sar during the Tourkokratia comes in the 62 colophons by 46 
pilgrims who came to venerate the Karahisar Gospels—a thir- 
teenth-century illuminated manuscript which, it has been 
suggested, was a gift of Michael VIII Palaiologos to the Grand 
Komnenos John II in c. 1282'. The pilgrims used the blank 
leaves of the tetrevangelion as a kind of visitors’ book between 
1575 and 1848, when the manuscript was removed by Vladimir 
Titov ; ten years later it was sent to Russia and is now Lenin- 
grad MS Gr. 21. The colophons give both an idea of the range 
of wandering pilgrims, local and distant, who came to what 
must have been one of the lesser pilgrim attractions of the 
Pontos, and of the troubles of the local parish priest in the 
town. About thirty names can be read and are arranged below 
in chronological order : * 


1, Ernest Cadman Colwell, The Four Gospels of Karahisar, i, Chi- 
cago 1936, 6-7; С. Strouthopoulos, «'H. pov) Млаћтболуас xai tò 4evayyé- 
Моу tod Каоаҳісӣо», I.E., viii (1957), 4071 - 2. 

2. Rearranged from Colwell, 33-93. The identification of Ignatios 
of Chaldia (colophon No. 57) has been added. 


1575 
1665 


1673 


1679 
1695 
1721, 
1737, 
1744, 


1745, 
1746 

1751, 
1754, 


1755, 
1757, 
1757, 
1758, 
1758, 


1760, 


1761 
1762 


1763, 
1767, 


1769 


1775, 
1776, 
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Name illegible. (Colophon 26). 

Ioannikios, protosyngelos of Soumela (6). 

Nektarios (formerly of Peristera, abbot of Soumela, 1680, 
metropolitan of Trebizond, 1689 - 1706) and Eugenios, 
monks of Soumela (4). 

Chrysanthos, monk of Peristera (2). 

Parthenios, monk of Peristera (11). 

то September (Ignatios), archbishop of Chaldia (57). 
14 August — Arkadios, parish priest of Chopsia (7). 

то August Gervasios, protosyngelos, and Ioannikios, 
monk, of Soumela. Probably on a fund-raising trip. 
Gervasios of Iviron, Athos, raised funds for Soumela in 
Ankara, 1746; Erzurum, 1752; the Crimea, 1753; and 
Skythopolis, 1763 (9, 14). 

November Christopher, monk of Choutoura (58). 
John, parish priest of Sebinkarahisar (8). 

13 November Lazaros, monk of Peristera (то). 
August Prokopios; Spyridon, parish priest of Mesopo- 
tamia; and Lazaros, metropolitan of Mesopotamia (16, 
18, 33). 

15 November Methodios, monk of Arkadi, Crete (35). 
11 March Jeremiah, monk of Sinai (37). 

14 September  Meletios, monk of Sinai (19). 

1 August David, parish priest of Chopsia (38, 40). 

12 October George son of Michael, priests of Giimiisha- 
ne (yyoupig oxavàv) (39). 

21 May Christopher, monk of Choutoura (again) (5, 24, 
46, 55, 59). 

Or 1771, 25 September Pankratios, monk of Soumela (60). 
Dorotheos Sarasites, archimandrite, of Chaldia and pos- 
sibly nephew of the metropolitan of Trebizond (49). 

30 August Antonios of Bolosenas (perhaps in Italy) (50). 
9 September Атѕепіоѕ of Euripos, Euboia, monk of 
Iviron, Athos (53). 

Illegible; like eight or nine other pilgrims, had been 
to the Holy Sepulchre (17). 

IO April Sabbas, monk of Goumera (15). 

28 March  Ignatios, metropolitan of Neokaisareia (51). 
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1779 Chrysanthos, parish priest of Sümüklü, 44 km. n-e of 
Sebinkarahisar (41); Chrysanthos priest of Sebinkara- 
hisar (45). 

1789, 3 November  Nektarios of Euripos, Euboia, monk of 
Iviron, Athos and musician (43, 56). 

1823, 16 February John Isaakides, apparently the first lay- 
man (48). 

1839, 14 January Lambros 

1839, 29 June George Saledes 

1848, 17 March Illegible. 


The colophons are sometimes semi - literate — Sophronia, 
nun of Imera, made seven or eight attempts to spell her own 
name and more complex words one 15 August'— and give 
useful indications of the Pontic dialect'. The town of Şebin- 
karahisar bad been part of the diocese of Neokaisareia until 
metropolitan Kyprianos had sold it to the archbishop of Chal- 
dia at some time before 1695 when Patriarch Kallinikos of 
Constantinople declared the transaction invalid*; it remained 
part of Neokaisareia until 1763. Until 1695 the pastorate of 
Şebinkarahisar belonged to the monks of Soumela. It was a 
lucrative appointment and led to dissenssion in the monastery, 
whose seventeenth and eighteenth-century history is one of 
financial squabbling. Things came to a head in 1686 when 
abbot Euthymios and the monks of Soumela met before the 
icon of the Panagia and drew up a covenant of reform. Two 
assessors, loannikios (who had venerated the Karahisar Gos- 
pels in 1665) and Parthenios were appointed. They were, among 
other duties, put in charge of the pastorate of Sebinkarahisar 
which was now limited to terms of one month. As it probably 
took the best part of a week to travel from Soumela to Se- 
binkarahisar, the agreement cannot have been very conve- 
nient. However, «The one who is appointed parish priest 


1. Colwell, colophons Nos. 21, 23, perhaps 25 and 28-31. For So- 
phronia’s nunnery “tng yhuegdc’, see Part 1 of this article, 296-8. 

2. See Colwell, 69, and the ensuing texts. 

3. Jerusalem Patriarchal Library MS 276, f. 165v in Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, 1. B., 347. 
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should perform the liturgy daily on the thirty days of the 
month, and should carry on daily (services for which the 
fees were to go to the monastery) according to the established 
order, and he should receive for his efforts the sum of five 
piastres, and not more...»'. 

Perhaps the terms of the reformed pastorate no longer 
appealed to the monks of Soumela, for by 1695 the duty had 
passed to the monks of Peristera, with whom it remained until 
1779 or later. The monks found accommodation difficult to 
find in the town, but, in the face of many woes, did try to 
teach Christian children there. Their colophons do not suggest 
that the teaching was of a very high order or that they 
enjoyed the posting: 

«I, the sinful Parthenios, priest and monk, came from the 
monastery of St George, Peristera, in the year 1695. And I 
taught the children of Karahisar. And during two years... 
twelve homes, and yet a dwelling-place I did not find. And I 
(?) built one... two nests (sic), as also Christ directed in the 
Holy and Sacred Gospel: ‘If you enter a place and they do 
not receive you, (go) into the public square, shake off the 
dust from your feet, and depart °.» * 

Things were much the same in 1746: 

«I, the least of men, the humble Father John, came... 
And I became the parish priest, and I taught several children; 
and because of the confusion of the Christians, they were left 
half-taught;— let them come to judgement, whoever was 
guilty !— and I didn't finish (teaching) them.»" 


1. Kyriakides, ZovusAà, 110; Colwell, 52. 

2. Colwell, 55, colophon No, її: "| йода хауф ó ápagroA(oc) nag- 
дем (ос) tegopdvay(og) бло to povagtigtv tod aylov yewoyiov tod лғріоте- 
Qldtov, slg Exous’ aye’ xat sÓidfaoa та лебта tfjg yaga Хаопс, xai Ew 
до xoovovc EhacOynxa додеха oroita, xar xatynxiay Sév evorxa xai Extyoa 
xai £vav бтау Sto фоћолс, óc xabogiter xai "6 Х(окотб)с elg tò dyvov xai 
(роу evayyéAvov zn[. . ..] ёуау тблоу xai 8év де дехоџутал, ac то Леуоџеуа. 
Thatyvos etm то xóp[a] алб тӧу лбба. cov xdi púyov . . . ." (sic). 

3. Colwell, 51, colophon No. 8: 'f ўода хауд ё\лаҳекстос̧ талљудс 
лал(а) iGavv(nc) xai éxoooxóvn tm Фуоу taitoa edayyéAtov elg олрџс xoi 
tyiva equpegtog xal éiafpaca xàunóca media хал ало ту civyeiotv. тфу 
Хоот@уоу йлбріуау EIG to uécov ac бфроутаљ éxolver ONWG ELVAL eria. xat 
dev tovc eteAtooa’ (sic). 
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Plate 191. General view of the village of Koinouk, from the s-w, formerly a typical mining community 
of 45 Greek households. The church of the Koimesis with arcaded narthex is in the centre; the old 
alum mines are on the other side of the hill behind. Photo: A.A.M.B. 
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In 1751, Lazaros, monk of Peristera, had a similarly 
enigmatic comment: 

«І came to the bazaar [quarter of Sebinkarahisar]' as 
parish priest; and I taught several children, and I know 
whether I found peace there (?) or not.»? 

Finally, in 1779 Chrysanthos simply recorded that «I be- 
came the parish priest, and I taught several children.» 

During the nineteenth century conditions in remote Se- 
binkarahisar became brighter for there was a modest revival 
in the local alum-mining industry, perhaps as a result of the 
running down of the silver mines at Argyropolis and subse- 
quent dispersal of their skilled Greek miners. Not surpri- 
singly the organisation of the alum-mines seems to have been 
in the hands of the great Chaldian archimetallourgoi, such as 
the Phytianos family, and the opencast mines were apparently 
exploited exclusively by Greeks‘. 

The church of the Archistrategos’, where the parish 
priests of Sebinkarahisar laboured, is no longer to be found 
in the bazaar quarter. The rock-cut monastery of the Theoto- 


т. The Turkish quarter lay on the western slopes of the citadel ; 
the Christian quarter and bazaar lay around a central meidan below 
and to the west of the Turkish quarter. See the "5. Karahisar Imar 
plani’ attached to Hasan Tahsin Okutan, Sebinkarahisar ve civari, 
n.p. (? Kelkit), n.d. (2 1948), a substantial local history and geogra- 
phy by the schoolmaster of Tamzara. 

2. Colwell, 54, colophon No. 10: "Еџлтуха. etc vo лабао ÉqvupeQtoc, 
xai aóioBato хо: хоџлбса media xai xvEevgo avázavoww nuonoxo ў Hyer’ 
(sic). 

3. Colwell, 81, colophon No. 45: '... ai eoqnpueo[toc] x(ai) едгеВаса 
xapzoca media’ (sic). 

4. On nineteenth-century Sebinkarahisar, see, besides the Cumonts 
and Triantaphyllides (below), Barth, Reise (1858) (who found the economic 
prospects of the place unpromising); X. А. Siderides - Sideropoulos, «Пео, 
тїс êv Mixog ’Aguevia Михолблеос (Каро-Хаобр-:-Хаохђ)», "О ѓу Коу- 
стаутуојлблће, "EAAnvixds ФаЛоЛоү:хӧс̧ ХХАЛоүос, xvii (1886), Parartema, 
134-143 (who paints a rosier picture and adds a poor plan of the cita- 
del): and Taylor (1866). S. Zoumpoulides, «'H 'Елаоуеа KoXovíag», Беуо- 
qdvnc, vii (1910), 273 ff. is not available to us. 

5. Cumonts, S. P., ii (1906), 296 n. 3. 
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kos was described in Part 3'. In 1969 I was told of ruins of a 
church at Ziberi Kóyü, half an hour s-e of the immense citadel 
of the town, but could not find it. Greek settlement spread 
along the gorge north of Sebinkarahisar and Tamzara which 
led to the mines, then to the alum processing works in the 
river and finally to the route over the mountains to the export 
harbour at Giresun. 

There is no church now at Tamzara. The mining area 
begins amid steep alum-streaked cliffs on the west side of the 
gorge at Katochorion (Gedahor), which once had 35 Greek 
households, 9 km. north of Sebinkarahisar; the mines themsel- 
ves have long been abandoned. In 1969 we climbed past the 
church recorded by D.C.W. eleven years before*, over the 
mining sites, up a stiff climb and then down to Koinouk 
(Góynük), which once had 45 Greek households, 3 km. west 
of the gorge. Katochorion and Koinouk seem to have been 
the leading Greek alum-mining villages’. 

There are two churches in Koinouk (Góynük). In the 
village proper are ruins of a well-faced three-apsed barrel- 
vaulted church with an open arcaded narthex with women's 
gallery above, as at Yolagzi. The roof and all save the arch 
of the north apse have gone, but the surviving ribs show that 
the structure was a conventional one. The drums of the four 
central columns and their bulbous capitals are scattered about ; 
the interior of the church was plastered. Its external measu- 
rements are: width of narthex, ro m.; length of naos with 
narthex, 13.60 m. ; width of central apse, 2.70 m. ; and projec- 
tion of central apse from naos, 4.30 m. The side apses give 
into the central apse through arched doorways; the apses 
themselves are very slightly horseshoe in plan. 


1. Pp. 371- 5. 

2. Part 3, 370- 1. The roof has now gone and a threshing floor 
inserted at window level. 

3. Okutan, Şebinkarahisar, 17-19; Triantaphyllides, Ta Поутика, 118 
(where other villages are listed). Cf. Speros Vryonis Jr, The Decline of 
Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization 
from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century, Berkeley - Los An- 
geles - London 1971, 449 n. 14. 
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ә Koinouk, looking s-e, Note the stone iconostasis. 
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Plate 194. Detail of the central panels of the iconostasis in the church 
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Over the west door an inscription records that this church 
of the Koimesis of the all-holy Theotokos was built during 
the reign of Christopher Phytianos of Chaldia, archbishop of 
Nikopolis (i.e. Sebinkarahisar) with the assistance of the 
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Plate 195. Domed church near Koinouk, from the п-е. In the 

background are the yayla (parcharia) of Koinouk. 
Photo: A.A.M.B. 


parish priest Papa Jordanes and the local faithful in the month 
of August, 1841 (Pl. 192). In the narthex, the piers of which 
are painted blue, yellow and red, are a number of pencilled 
graffiti, most in Greek but some in Armenian, dating from 
1899 to 1923, with the majority made in 1922 and 1923. They 
are the often pathetic messages of the Christian families which 
were forcibly removed then. 

The chief and quite exceptional feature of the church is 
the remains of a carved stone iconostasis, originally made up 
of eight panels, three doorways and twelve pilasters across all 
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three apses (Pl. 193-4). The panels were evidently to receive 
icons, but there is no trace of how they were hung or of icon- 
painting direct on the stone. The decoration is a well-cut and 
imaginative series of designs — foliated, pomegranite, vine- 
leaf, wing, interlace and rope-work — a forerunner of the 
mouldings at Aşaği Tersun thirty years later. 

On the south side of the stream at Göynük and standing 
a little apart from the village is a second church, in plan a 
plain rectangle with a large single semi-circular apse (Fig. 38), 
which is surprisingly surmounted with a brick dome on an 
octagonal drum so wide as to allow only vestigial crossings 
(P1. 195). This unusual and bold architecture is possibly unique 
in the Pontos, Only the window embrasures, quoins, doors 
and drum are faced with cut blue basalt blocks ; the walls of 
this ambitious building are otherwise finished simply in 
roughly faced stone. There are quatrefoil windows above the 
n., s., and w. bays ; the e. window, if it existed, has gone. On 
the s-e rib are the initials ПХТ. The church has the air of 
being a family mortuary chapel, but we have no evidence for 
this. Beyond it to the west lie the summer pastures of the 
village which probably always combined a pastoral and mining 
economy. 

At nearby Turpçu we were told that the village church is 
now a school. The schoolmaster of Gedahor reported another 
church, dated 1878, at Ilicese (Licese) beyond the alum mines 
and tothe n-e. The old route to Giresun is now in poor 
repair, but is used by the postal jeep; the new road runs 
parallel to it a few km. to the east. There are five hans on 
the old route between Şebinkarahisar and Giresun: two before 
Asarcik; Kanlihan, one between Giicese and Kürtün; and 
Taşhan, near Mesudiye. They recall the seven days which 
Pegolotti records was the time it took to transport the annual 
output of 14,000 cantara of aluma year to the sea in the 
fourteenth century '. Before Asarcik the river gorge is 


1. Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La pratica della mercatura, ed. Allan 
Evans, Cambridge Mass. 1936/ New York 1970, 369: ‘Allume di rocca 
di Colonna [i.e. Koloneia = Sebinkarahisar] ene il migliore allume 
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straightened out into an artificial watercourse, lined with 
substantial remains of industrial buildings—apparently for the 
process of washing and crushing the alum. Asarcik itself has 
a large triple-apsed barn church and there is another with an 
arcaded open narthex carrying a women’s gallery at Mesudiye 


(Melet) (Pl. 196). 
A.A.M.B. 


General conclusions (Fig. 39) 


The title, arrangement and inspiration for this article 
was based on the late Professor David Talbot Rice’s great 
pioneering «Notice on some religious buildings in the city 
and vilayet of Trebizond»', but our title is in fact a misnomer. 
Rather this article concerns all post-medieval churches which 
the authors have recorded over the past fifteen years in the 
whole of the Pontos—that is, most of the dioceses of Trebi- 
zond, Rhodopolis, Chaldia and Nikopolis-Koloneia and part 
of Neokaisareia and Amaseia in the former sancaks of Lazi- 
stan, Trebizond, Giimiishane, Sebinkarahisar (Karahisarsarki), 
and Canik. There are various estimates of the original number 
of churches in the whole area: Maccas listed 959 parish 
churches served by 1073 priests and C/rysanthos 96 parishes 
in his comparatively small diocese of Trebizond alone’. 
Certainly the total number of churches and chapels greatly 
exceeded the number of parishes and 1,800 has been credibly 


che si lavori, e lavorasi in Turchia dentro al mare, e fae scala a Chi- 
sende [i.e. Kerasounta — Giresun] di Turchia dentro al mare alla 
marina presso di Trabisonda, e viene 7 giornate infra terra; e fanne 
il detto luogo per anno in somma secondo dicesi da 14 mila cantara 
di genovesi .. .* [i. e. 700,000 kg. = 684 tons]. 

1. Byzantion, v (1929- 1930), 47 - 8r. 

2. Maccas, op. cit., 108- 110 (the breakdown of numbers of chur- 
ches is: Fatsa, 8; Oinaion, 10; Chassaba, 33; Samsun, 207; Bafra, 
91; Огап, 55; Matzouka, 38; Rhizaion, 3; Athenai- Нора, 2; Of, 2; 
Trebizond, 78; Sourmaina, 10; Platana, 36; Koralla, 3; Tripolis, 39; 
Kerasous, 84; Aloutza (Alucra), 29; Sebinkarahisar, 44; Susehri (En- 
diryas), 8; Koyulhisar (Misaz), 5; Refahiye, 2; Hamidiye, 8; Argy- 
ropolis, 23; Torul, 125; Cheriana, 14; Kelkit, 3). Chrysanthos, A.II., 
iv -v (1933), 792 · 5. 
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estimated '. In 1967 we found only nine or ten churches in a 
part of Upper Matzouka where there had been 62°, but more 
survives in remoter districts. About 300 churches are recorded 
or mentioned in this article, perhaps a sixth or less of the 
original number; three remain open in exceptional circum- 
stances *. We regret that we did not pay more attention to 
public works, to bridges, fountains, schools and to the archie- 
piscopal palace at Argyropolis, and the Frontistcrion and 
warehouses of Trebizond. The distinctive urban and rural 
Greek architecture of the Pontos also needs recording before 
it is too late, for building and rebuilding in concrete has now 
become almost universal *. 


This article should be used in conjunction with the prin- 
cipal authors’ forthcoming Dumbarton Oaks Study of the 
historical geography and monuments of the Pontos in the By- 
zantine period. Most of the monuments recorded in this article 
have been found while seeking medieval monuments for the 
Study. Together the two works should provide a quarry of 
information and source material from the early middle ages 
until the twentieth century. Much more source material, par- 
ticularly for the Tourkokratia, must be made available before 
an adequate historical analysis of Pontic history over the 
whole period can be attempted. For this reason we have 
included extensive quotations from British consular despatches 
and from other sources not normally available to Pontic 
scholars and have appended a bibliography of travellers’ re- 


1. Ligue Nationale du Pont Euxin, Greek Republic of the Black Sea, 
Paris 1919, 23. 

2. See Part 3 of this article, 302 - 3. 

3. The two Catholic mission churches at Samsun and Trabzon 
(where the centenary of Santa Maria was celebrated іп 1969) and a 
Greek church which 4, 4. М. В, saw open in Batumi in Soviet Adja- 
ristan in 1968. 

4. On Pontic Greek domestic architecture the only work known 
to us, P. B. Salapasides, «Пеосусафђ тфу xatoimidy тїс “AgyuveondAemc>, 
II. ®©., ii (21) (1937), 372-3, with its plan and drawings, is most use- 
ful, but the type of large Argyropolitan house it describes seems to 
bear most relation to eighteenth-century Ottoman building. 
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ports. It is hoped to present further extracts from British 
consular sources in a future volume of the °Аоуғїоу. A.A.M.B. 
has made preliminary analyses of the Tourkokratia in the 
Pontos, and discussed the problems involved, in two studies 
elsewhere’ and will be publishing a social and economic 
history of the Greeks of the Pontos, с. 820 - 1869. This is 
therefore not the place to draw historical conclusions. 

How can the historian use the material presented in this 
article 2 The survey is in many respects the haphazard glean- 
ings of many visits, but is in fact reasonably representative of 
of the range and intensity of Greek settlement and can be 


———— 


Fig. 39. Greek settlement in the Pontos. 
A. (areas in black): land over 2000 m. grazed in summer and 
uninhabited in winter (parcharia, yayla). 
B. (areas with vertical lines): approximate extent of Greek 
settlement in the late fourteenth century, based on literary evi- 
dence and modern field surveys. The actual extent was probably 
wider than the evidence allows to be indicated. 
C. (areas with horizontal lines): approximate extent of Greek- 
speaking settlement in about 1890, based upon Kiepert and 
this article. The actual extent of Greek Christian settlement 
was more limited. 

D. (areas with horizontal and vertical lines): approximate 
extent of Greek settlement in the late fourteenth century which 
remained Greek-speaking in 1890. 

Е. (dotted areas): approximate extent of mountain refuge lands 
increasingly settled by Greeks from the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. Centres of the major eighteenth-century Ottoman military 
fief-holders, derebeys and aghas are marked with an asterisk. 
Major silver and alum mines worked in the middle ages and 
the nineteenth century, together with major medieval and 
modern landowning monasteries. 

Map: A.A.M.B. 


1. «The Tourkokratia in the Pontos: some problems and preli- 
minary conclusions», Neo-Hellenika, i (1970), 30-54 (from which the 
map in fig. 39 is largely taken) ; and «The nineteenth-century Pontos 
and the New Greece» in a forthcoming edition of papers presented to 
the Modern Greek Studies Association of America symposium on the 
Greek Revolution, Harvard 1971, by Princeton University Press. 
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used as a demographic source. Between the last Ottoman 
censuses of the late sixteenth century (not all of which have 
been published) and the abundant information of the nine- 
teenth century, there is а gap іп a long and crucial period 
which our material can go some way to fill but which could 
probably best be illuminated by the publication of an early 
eighteenth-century Greek census of Christian families in 72 
parishes and settlements throughout the Pontos'. We draw 
attention to the existence of this manuscript, which may now 
be in Athens, in the hope that a Pontic scholar may undertake 
the task of publishing it. 

One of the more striking aspects of Pontic settlement is 
that one valley may be lined with the ruins of former Greek 
villages while its immediate neighbour is entirely devoid of 
them. Some valleys were emphatically Greek, others almost 
exclusively Turkish. East and south of Rhizaion (Rize), Pontic 
Greeks seem to have lost ground during the Tourkokratia. 
Apart from the nineteenth-century church at Batumi, there 
are very few in the area’, but there are nineteenth-century 
Armenian buildings along the Akampsis (Coruh) as far as 
Bayburt ". Despite its Greek name, the Kalopotamos valley has 


1. Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre, Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
then in Constantinople, MS 324, in Papadopoulos - Kerameus, I.B., iv, 
297 - 300. 

2. Michael Pereira, East of Trebizond, London 1971, 221, speaks of 
«a deserted church... on the open and low-lying ground to the left 
of the road...» a little way north of Makriali (Kemalpaşa), 4 km. 
from the present Russian border. He takes it to be evidence of recent 
Greek settlement, but it may in fact be medieval: see Panaretos, ed. 
Lampsidis, 76, 78; V. Laurent, «Deux chrysobulles inédits des empereurs 
de Trébizonde Alexis IV- Jean IV et David II», А. П., xviii (1953), 
265; and Karl Baedeker, Russia with Teheran, Port Arthur, and Peking, 
a handbook for travellers, Leipzig 1914 / Newton Abbot 1971, 452: 
«the interesting ruins of the old church of Makriali» (when the area 
was still in Russian hands). 

3. A number of Armenian churches are mentioned in the Coruh 
valley in an unpublished account of a visit by Frederick Guarracino 
in 1840, now in PRO FO 526/2. A. А. М. B, was told of Armenian chur- 
ches in the hills round Ispir in 1967, and D. ІУ. saw the ruin of a 
small Armenian church an hour's walk east of Ispir in 1967. 
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no evident Greek monuments; the Of Dere is a special case, 
but it is surprising to find the Arakli Dere, a few miles east 
of the Santa villages, almost devoid of Greek villages. A walk 
down the Harşit valley from Tripolis (Tirebolu) to Torul 
revealed no sign of Greek settlement, although there is slight 
literary evidence for it', but the area had been in Cepni hands 
since the fourteenth century. As in the middle ages, settlement 
further west was largely confined to the coast, concluding 
with the astonishing rise of Amisos (Samsun) as the major 
Pontic Greek city to the west. But in the marginal lands below 
the pastures in the Chaldian interior, the Greeks made territo- 
rial ground during the ‘Tourkokratia, in absolute contrast to 
almost every other part of Anatolia. The map in Fig. 39 illu- 
strates the fact and is partly based upon the findings of this 
article. 

The monuments we have recorded have as an economic 
background the rise and decline first of the mines of Argyro- 
polis (late seventeenth to early nineteenth centuries) and then 
of the Trebizond-Tabriz caravan route, from the Treaty of 
Adrianople to the opening of the Suez Canal (1829 - 1869). 
Their social background was shaped by the rise and fall of 
the feudal Derebeys of the coast (с. 1675 - с. 1840) with the 
consequent Greek flight to the mountains and the raising of 
restrictions upon Ottoman Christian subjects from 1839, cul- 
minating in the emergence of the crypto-Christians in 1856. 
Their political background was increasingly influenced by the 
promises, threats and invasions of Imperial Russia. Culturally 
they represent the firm intentions of the Pontic rayades to 
retain a Greek and a Christian identity and, even in their 
ruins today, are impressive monuments to an indomitable 
spirit. If this is not the place to analyse the historical back- 
ground of the monuments in this article, certain architectural 


conclusions can be drawn. 
A.A.M.B. 


1. For example, Pantaleimon I. Melanophrydes, «Td Клоџртоџу», II. Ф., 
ii (12) (1937), 6-7. 
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Secular architecture 


With the exception of a bridge or two and a fountain our 
article does not illustrate the secular buildings of the Pontic 
Greeks. All that we can say of these buildings is that the 
majority of the mountain buildings were of stone construction 
in random coursed masonry with a lime and sand mortar. In 
the better class of masonry ashlar was used for the frames of 
windows, doors, and other architectural features. On the 
coastal side of the watershed houses were mainly of half- 
timbered construction with a stone or brick fill to the walls 
and a rendering of fine plaster over the whole of the outer and 
inner surfaces. Village houses were usually of two storeys, 
with the ground floor frequently used for the animals. The 
town houses form a separate category which is recognisably 
linked with the classical tendencies of late nineteenth century 
European architecture, perhaps with a bias towards the 
French interpretation. The most opulent of these houses, if 
not the finest, serves as the Kiz Sanaat Enstitiisti of Trebizond. 
Among its features are parquet flooring, flowered porcelain 
wash basins, floreated cast iron radiators, and a minstrel’s 
gallery in the dining room. Another good example is the 
Ataturk Kósk at Soğuksu. 

The surviving commercial architecture is represented 
largely by warehouses which also belong to the nineteenth 
century European tradition. The best of them have well 
proportioned windows, doors, and pediments with simplified 
classical mouldings, and the facing of the walls is ashlar. 

The windows of a number of houses in both town and 
countryside, and of the warehouses, were round arched, giving 
a pleasing and graceful appearance to otherwise undistin- 
guished facades. 


The churches 
Building Materials 


'The predominant building material in use was the local 
stone, usually in very rough blocks since much of the Pontic 
region provides only stone that is difficult to work. The one 
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important exception is the Unye region from which limestone 
for building has been exported since the Byzantine period’. 
The most common form of wall and vault construction was 
random coursed masonry with a mortared rubble core, little 
different, in effect, from the facing. This was relieved by the 
use of ashlar for door jambs and lintels, window frames, 
quoins, and other architectural features. 

This form of mortared rubble construction goes back to 
the Byzantine period when it was frequently used for fortifi- 
cations. It combines the advantages of simplicity, cheapness, 
and strength, provided that the lime was of the right quality 
and properly slaked. Additional strengthening to the construc- 
tion was provided by tie beams laid at the level of the spring- 
ing of the arches and vaults. Tie beams are a traditional 
part of Byzantine church construction, but a common feature 
of the Pontic churches is the substitution of iron for wood. In 
so far as there are dated examples for the use of iron tie rods 
these appear to be a nineteenth century innovation. 

The use of brick is even rarer in the later churches than 
it is in the Byzantine period, and the only examples in our 
records are those of Surb Sarkis at Argyropolis (pt. 4, p. 156), 
and Koinouk, one of the alum villages (pt. 4, p. 250). Earthen 
ware is not even apparent in the tiling, where surviving 
examples show a general usage of flat stones. This is no doubt 
partly to be explained by a lack of suitable clays except along 
the coast, but a further reason may lie in a general lack of 
interest in polychrome decoration for the exterior of churches. 
The rare exceptions are the more ambitious churches where 
cornices and window mouldings were outlined in different 
coloured stone, such as at Goumera (pt. 4, pp. 195) or Gianna. 
kantón in Upper Matzouka (pt. 3, pl. 96), at Mesudiye (pt. 4, 
pl. 196), and on Cape Jasonium (pt. 3, pl. 73), where the archi- 
tect seems to have aimed at a chequer pattern effect. We have 
found no examples of glazed pottery or tiles used for decora- 


i. Blocks of Ünye limestone are used for polychrome effect in 
the walls of Hagia Sofia, Trebizond. In the nineteenth century Ha- 
milton saw blocks of it near Ünye awaiting export. 
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tive effect, as in the late Byzantine churches of St. Katherine 
at Salonika or St. Basil at Arta. Occasionally, hewever, pottery 
vessels were inserted into the vaulting of churches, with the 
mouth of the jar unblocked. This is a feature which follows 
Byzantine usage and it is explicable either as a means of 
reducing the weight of the vaulting masonry, or as a device 
for improving the acoustics of a church by taking up the echo. 


Plans 


The plans of the churches fall into four main categories. 
The first comprises the simple rectangular structures with a 
rounded apse. These usually have a low-pitched gable roof of 
masonry, and the walls are diversified by blind arches sepa- 
rated by pilasters, from which spring the vault ribs if these 
exist. In a second category are the basilicas with a nave and 
two aisles, the latter being frequently almost as high as the 
nave so that they are barn churches with a shallow gabled 
roof. A curious feature of some of the basilican plans, for 
example Trebizond (pt. 1, fig. 2) and Santa (pt. 3, figs. 12- 14) 
is that the central bay is wider than the western and eastern 
bays, so that a dome might be expected; and indeed in some 
cases, painting with the subject matter suitable to a dome does 
decorate the centre bay although the actual nave roof is an 
uninterrupted barrel vault. The churches of basilican plan in 
the Pontos are all relatively short in comparison to their width 
and give an impression of kinship to the centralized plan. 

The third type are the domed basilicas, similar in plan 
to the previous type, but with a dome over the crossing. The 
domes conform to the late Byzantine type in being narrow in 
diameter and set on high drums. They seem to have hada 
regular fenestration of up to twelve windows, with the excep- 
tion of the church on Cape Jasonium (pt. 3, pl. 71) where a 
practical architect designed only three windows on the south - 
east sides. The church stands on an exposed promontory and 
no windows on the north and west sides would have withstood 
the force of the prevailing north westerly gales. Another 
exceptional dome was that of the principal church of the 
Monastery of Vazelon (pt. 3, 289-298) which was conical in 
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its exterior form. The obvious derivation for this example 
must be sought in the conical forms of Armenian and Geor- 
gian domes. 

Both basilicas and domed basilicas were commonly 
equipped with a narthex at the west end, and a gallery for 
women. Frequently the narthex was more in the nature of a 
colonnaded porch, and pertained to the external plan, while the 
gallery over it was an integral part of the internal plan of the 
church. The gallery might be reached by an internal stairway 
as at Tsita (pt. 4, fig. 33), or by an entirely separate external 
entrance and stairway as at Kurum (pt. 3, pp. 310- 311). This 
arrangement can be traced at least as far back as the sixth 
century where Hagia Sophia in Istanbul is not dissimilar in 
the basic idea of narthex and gallery, but a much closer 
example is the undated Georgian basilica of Dórtkilise in a 
valley at the eastern end of the Pontic mountains. This church 
is probably to be assigned to the ninth or tenth century and 
the gallery there is an integral part of the interior '. 

A fourth type of plan which is as rare in the post medie- 
val churches of the Pontos as it is in the Byzantine period is 
the Greek cross plan inscribed in a square, with a central 
dome. The monastery church of Goumera seems to be the 
only example which also had four domes over the corner spa- 
ces, thus completing the five dome plan of the Byzantines. 
Variants of the centralised plan are the churches of Koinouk 
(pt. 4, pl. 195) and Kurum (pt. 1, fig. 9) which have a wide 
dome over a rectangular naos. We have not found this plan 
elsewhere in Pontos, but it does have antecedents in late By- 
zantine churches in the Balkans and Cyprus, although the 
Byzantine examples usually have narrower domes on high 
drums. The nearest Pontic precedent seems to be the church 
which stood at Kurt Bogan *. 

А feature common to many of the churches 15 a free- 


1. E. Takaishvili, Arheologicheskaia Kspeditsia 1917-18 v Tuznije 
Provintsii Gruzii, Tiflis, 1952, pp. 82-88, pls. 115- 131. 

2. G. Millet, D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting at Trebizond, Lon- 
don, 1936, pls. 51-57. 
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standing belfry raised on open arches. These structures were 
light and pleasing, and even daring in their economy of mate- 
tial, made possible by the use of iron tie rods. There is no 
point of comparison with the fifteenth century bell tower of 
Hagia Sophia at Trebizond which is the only extant medie- 
val example, except in the fact of a bell tower, for the Hagia 
Sophia example is a tower, whereas the nineteenth century 
structures have something of the musical lightness of a Wren 
spire (pt. т, pl. 4, p. 239). These belfries must all have been 
built after the edict of 1856 which gave Christians in the 
Ottoman Empire their freedom of worship. 

The apses of nearly all the nineteenth century Pontic 
churches are lower than the nave and aisles and they fre- 
quently have the awkward external appearance of being a 
separate unit from the main body of the church. Internally 
this also results in an abnormally high perpendicular face to 
the triumphal arch in order to take up the difference in height 
between the semidome and the vaults. The face of this arch 
usually has a window let into it. 


Decorative Features 


Arches are nearly always semicircular in shape although 
the stilted arch occurs in some nave colonnades, and in the 
rock cut chapel at Kálur (pt. 3, pl. 125) there are segmental 
arches. Pointed arches of various design are used for doors and 
windows but they are not so common as the semicircular shape. 

Тће mouldings of doors, column bases and capitals, and 
windows, are commonly derived from the simpler classical 
mouldings, and in this they follow Byzantine tradition. In the 
village churches an architectural feature will often have no 
moulding but be marked by plain ashlar which stands out in 
relief from the rest of the wall surface. Capitals are of a simple 
impost type, or quite frequently made up of a series of moul- 
dings which may represent either the echinus, abacus, and 
astragal of the Doric order, so freely treated as to be hard to 
recognise, or the mouldings appropriate for the base of the 
Ionic or Corinthian Order. The misuse of bases for capitals 
does have Byzantine precedents where actual bases were 
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reused, but it is interesting to note the development in Pontos 
where capitals were deliberately carved ina series of mouldings 
which are so freely treated that they deserve to be regarded 
as an independent creation. In most cases they fulfill their 
proper function by providing a pleasing transition from co- 
lumn to arch, and sometimes they are embellished at the 
corners with curious modifications of the stalactite pattern. 

The doors are mainly of two types, of which the simpler 
consists of a rectangular opening with а recessed semicircular 
or pointed tympanum above it. The second may have the same 
basic form as the first but is embellished with a series of 
shallow mouldings all around it in the form of a crucifix with 
single or double arms (diagrams pt. r, fig. 10, pt. 3, fig. 17). 
Doorways framed with shallow mouldings are to be found in 
Armenian and Georgian churches but the particular forms of 
the Pontic ones are confined to the region. The shallow groo- 
ving is in the form of astragal mouldings which may owe some- 
thing to the Seljuk and Ottoman practice of outlining doors ог 
gates in this way. At Phantak (pt. 3, p. 257) and at Mountan- 
tos (pt. 3, pl. 79, p. 263) there are pairs of dragons carved in 
low relief over the doors, and it would be interesting to know 
the meaning of these symbols. A pair of dragons appear over 
the thirteenth century gate of the citadel at Aleppo and their 
origin may perhaps be Islamic since diagons are not part of 
the usual Christian repertoire of beasts, except in images of 
of St. George killing the dragon. 

The most elegant of the framed doorways is certainly the 
west door of Mountantos (pt. 3, pl. 78) which has a bold and 
pleasing design taking up nearly the whole height of the 
west front. 

Two quite different types of design for the embellishment 
of a doorway are those of Cape Jasonium (pt. 3, pl. 73) and 
Asagi Tersun (pt. 2, pl. 117). Cape Jasonium has a rather 
heavy rectangular frame with a high relief fretted pattern 
over it while Asagi Tersun also has a heavy rectangular frame 
but with coffering, and a rather rococco pediment, the whole 
being originally enclosed by a porch. 

In the majority of the churches there is no geometric or 
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floral decoration in relief, although there are a few simple 
examples such as the stucco surrounds of windows in the 
churches south of Torul. But three churches have competent 
stone carving and stucco decoration of a quality to suggest a 
traditional practice of these crafts. The carved decoration 
around the west door of the church of St. George Choutoura, 
consists of a ripe interlace with a modified tulip design at the 
angle, and a vine meander on the voussoirs of the arch. A half 
column supporting the arch looks as if it might be modelled 
after the trunk of a palm tree (pt. 4, pl. 146). 

The church of the Koimesis at Koinouk is exceptional in 
having a stone Iconostasis or Templon which is richly carved 
in low relief (pt. 4, pls. 193-194). The motifs are of stylized 
leaves joined by an intertwinded stem on the half-columns, 
and a stylized flower design on the cornice. The capitals have 
Ionic volutes at the corners, a stylized leaf in the centre and 
an overlarge corona. Perhaps the nearest parallels for the 
work would be the decorative motifs of Georgian churches of 
the ninth totwelfth centuries, but elaborately carved stone 
screens did exist in the middle Byzantine period, as can be 
seen from the fragments in the Museum at Afyonkarahisar, or 
in the thirteenth century example still in place at Porta Pana- 
gias near Trikalla in Thessaly. It would be interesting to 
know how so competent a carver came to execute this work 
in an alum mining village of the Pontic mountains. The tra- 
dition of carving may perhaps have been kept up in secular 
work since there were decorative relief carvings of good qua- 
lity in and around the fireplaces of the nineteenth century 
houses of the Yakupoglu family near Sürmene and of the 
Cakiroglu family near Hayrat. The only surviving examples 
of wood carving are those of the iconostasis and gallery of the 
church of St. Basil in Trebizond (pt. 1, pl. 8). These iconostasis 
fragments are the only surviving examples that we have found 
of a feature which must have existed in all Pontic churches, 
and the fact that no screens remain suggests that they were 
all of wood. Had they been constructed of stone some frag- 
ments like those at Koinouk would almost certainly have 
remained in evidence. The St. Basil fragments with their vine 
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decoration, gilding, and pictures of apostles suggest that 
Pontos may have been in line with the rest of the Orthodox 
world in having elaborately carved and painted screens in 
front of the altar. A second piece of wood carving to survive 
is on the west doors of the church at Doubera (pt. 3, pls. 81, 82) 
where floral intertwines frame lively representations of the 
double headed eagle. The practice of wood carving would seem 
a natural craft for the inhabitants of such a well-forested area 
as the Pontos, and good quality decorative carving may have 
been kept alive by the demand for it in secular buildings. 
The Turkish houses mentioned above contain both well carved 
woodwork and stonework, and Talbot Rice noted the quality 
of the woodwork at Vazelon. 

Stucco relief work is best represented in the exuberant 
decorative frames surrounding paintings of saints in the 
church of St. George at Argyropolis (pt. 3, pl. 111). Decorative 
frames for paintings of particular saints were not uncommon 
in the middle and late Byzantine periods, and the acanthus 
and bird motifs are traditional, but the execution of these 
decorations in stucco seems to be rare, although this may be 
explicable by the fact that stucco is a fragile material. 


The wall paintings 


The wall paintings fall into two groups. The first are 
those executed before 1850 and which are related in technique 
to the Byzantine system of painting. The best preserved e- 
xamples are the paintings in the monastery of Soumela dating 
from the 18th century '. Apart from these there are only а few 
fragments in the church of St. George at Argyropolis (pt. 3, 
Pp. 340 - 342) where ап apse figure of St. Athanasios, suggests 
that the Pontic painter still knew that the Fathers of the 
Church should be represented in the apse; and there are a 
few surviving scenes of the Last Judgement in village churches 
which indicate a similar knowledge of the Byzantine tradition. 

The second group of paintings date mostly from the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century and constitute a few sad 


1. б. Millet, D. Talbot Rice, op. cit. pls. 46 - 50. 
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remnants which are technically of a poor standard and even 
worse in quality. The subject matter is sometimes an indivi- 
dual saint on the wall, St. George being a favourite, and so- 
metimes a representation of Christ in the central bay of a 
nave, with the Evangelists around Him. The compositions 
are of no artistic merit though occasionally they have the 
rustic charm of folk art, but they do have a certain icono- 
graphic interest in that they are proper subjects for a central 
dome and pendentives. This vestigial survival of the idea of 
a central dome is clearly associated with the characteristic of 
a wide central bay in the basilicas, mentioned above. Deco- 
rative painting is sometimes to be found on jambs, lintels, 
voussoirs and the reveals of arches, in the form of floral 
patterns, simulated marble or simply a monochrome blue 
or red. 
Summary 
The churches that we have described prompt the question of 
whether they are to be regarded as survivals of the Byzantine 
tradition of church building, or as the product of a self 
conscious and perhaps nationalistic revival of Byzantine forms '. 
Тће question is a difficult one to answer partly because of 
the lack of evidence for church building for at least two and 
a half centuries after the conquest in 1461. This fact in itself 
would weigh heavily on the side of a revival rather than any 
survival. However the fact that the great majority of churches 
are simple rectangles, basilicas and domed basilicas, does seem 
to indicate a connection with Anatolian church building of 
the Byzantine period in so far as we know of it, and even a 
connection with the later Byzantine church building of the 
other former provinces of the Empire. The simple rectangular 
plan with а rounded apse is common to Anatolia, the Balkans, 
Greece, and Cyprus, and so is the domed version of this type 
of church. 
Тће Anatolian tradition as we know it was one of building 


1. A similar problem exists in England with regard to the Gothic 
style. Are the church at Warwick, the west towers of Westminster 
Abbey, or St. Mary Aldermary to be regarded as Gothic survival or 
Gothic revival ? 
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in stone on the basilican plan. Early examples were wooden 
roofed and vast in size, but these were followed by more mo- 
dest buildings with a nave and two aisles, usually with a 
mortared rubble roof. The Pontic basilicas seem to fit com- 
fortably into this tradition, with at least two extant Byzantine 
examples at Kabakilise and Sarmasikli to act as a precedent, 
and the domed basilicas are easily derived from the Byzantine 
examples of Trebizond. 

Both the basilica and domed basilica are to be found in 
the Byzantine period in the Balkans, in Greece, and in Cyrpus, 
and they are usually constructed of ashlar and mortared 
rubble, although there seems to be a greater use of brick in 
the Balkans and in Greece than in other parts of the Empire. 

The churches that were built by the other Orthodox com- 
munities under Ottoman rule also seem to continue the tradi- 
tion of basilican plans. In Cyprus the building of basilicas 
with nave and two aisles continued although sometimes they 
were constructed of wood rather than stone, while in Greece 
and the Balkans the domed basilica seems to be more common. 
It also re-appears in the nineteenth century in Cappadocia 
where there are two large examples at Derinkuyu. These 
examples are perhaps sufficient for us to suggest that the 
Pontic churches of rectangular and basilican plan are examples 
of the survival of a long tradition rather than any self 
conscious revival during the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. The only noticeable adaptations made in the Pontic 
churches are the use of iron tie rods in place of the wooden 
tie beams, and the Turkish character of some window and 
door mouldings. It is indeed because of the conservative nature 
of the churches that they are so difficult to date and we have 
often been left wondering whether we were looking at a ninth 
or nineteenth century church. 

The churches built on the cross in square plan with a 
dome are of more ambitious nature than the basilican types 
and they all seem to belong to the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

These churches seem to be modelled after the Constanti- 
nopolitan plans rather than derived from any local tradition, 
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and we believe that they were a product of a conscious revival 
by trained architects rather than the work of local masons 
practicing a traditional craft. 

The erection of openwork belfries after the Hatt- i- Hü- 
mayun Edict of 1856 is a feature which the Pontic churches 
share with those built by the other Orthodox communities 
under Ottoman rule, and examples are still to be seen in 
Greece, Cyprus and elsewhere. 

There appear to be no precedents for the plans and style 
in which they were built, and they must be regarded as in 
large measure independent creations. 

The tradition of church painting seems to have survived 
down to the eighteenth century, but by the nineteenth century 
the tradition had died out in Pontos, and the painters who 
decorated the churches of that period seem to have had no 
knowledge either of the Byzantine technique of painting, or 
of Byzantine style. In this branch of the arts Pontos differs 
from the other Orthodox communities, where the Byzantine 
tradition of painting continued to flourish, even if the style 
had become somewhat adulterated by western European ideas. 
There is no Pontic equivalent to schools of painting like that 
of the Bulgarian revival which produced both buildings and 
painting on a massive scale at the monastery of Rila. 

It must be remembered that our survey has not been a 
comprehensive one, and that nearly all the examples of wood 
carving, which would have beed an important craft, have 
disappeared. But with these facts in mind, it may be suggested 
that the Greeks of Pontos kept alive a tradition of church 
building worthy of comparison with that of any of the other 
Orthodox communities under Ottoman rule. The majority of 
churches are parish churches, moderate in scale, and sombre 
in colour, but they have the dignity of simplicity, and at their 
best, in a monastery church like Choutoura, they are well 
proportioned buildings worthy of a place in the history of the 
art of architecture. D. C. W. 
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APPENDIX 1: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TRAVELLERS’ REPORTS 
| ОМ ТНЕ РОМТО5 


с. 1240 - 1969 


After British consular reports, those of travellers to the 
Pontos are the most important source used for this article 
which may be unfamiliar to Greek scholars working on the 
Tourkokratia. 

Dr. Odysseus Lampsides pointed out the importance of 
these in his «О Пбутос xarà tovg mepinyntas xai rovg тайфотас 
tlg tos vewtégous xoóvovo», 'Aoxeiov Ilóvrov, xvii (1966), 3 - 6, 
where he listed 18 reports from between 1780 and 1860. The 
enormous quantity and usefulness of reports of travellers to the 
Pontos has, in fact, hardly been appreciated. We have twenty 
reports from the period c. 1240-1500, but only thirteen 
between 1500 and 1790. Soon afterwards the first ‘scientific’ 
travellers arrived, under the auspices of the French Republic 
and Empire (Napoleon was interested in the Caucasus route 
and in the fate of Solomon II Bagration, last King of Imereti, 
who died in Trebizond in 1810). Among the consequences of 
the Treaty of Adrianople of 1829 was the re-opening of the 
'Trebizond-Tabriz route and the Anglo-Persian Trading Treaty 
whose negotiations are described by Curzon and Brant. In the 
1820's and 1830'5 we have no fewer ап 34 reports. These 
early nineteenth-century accounts are the most useful for the 
historical topography of the Pontos and for the condition of 
Christian minorities during the Tourkokratia, because travel- 
lers felt it their duty to record everything of historical, 
archaeological and social interest. From about 1850 onwards 
travellers were less observant (with some notable exceptions), 
and only the most useful among them are cited. Тоо many 
came without any local language and with preconceptions 
which they sought only to confirm. 

Тће 160 travellers' reports listed below are arranged in 
chronological order of their authors' visits to the Pontos, 
usually ascertained from internal evidence. In a few cases the 
date has had to be guessed, but should not be more than a year 
or two in error. 
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с. 1240 


GUILLAUME DE RUBRIQUIS, O.F.M., Itinerarium, apud R. 


Hakluyt, Voyages, Navigations and Traffiques of the 
English Nation, i, Glasgow 1903; and tr. A nun of Stan- 
brook Abbey, Journey to the Mongols, London 1955. 


1287 


RABBAN SAUMA, tr. M. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar Jabalaha, 


Patriarche, et de Rabban Cauma, Paris 1888; and tr. James 
A. Montgomery, The History of Yaballaha III, Nestorian 
Patriarch, and of his Vicar Bar Sauma, New York 1927/ 
1966. Cf. J.-B. Chabot in the Revue de l'Orient Latin, 
i- ii (1893 - 4). 

1292 


GEOFFREY OF LANGLEY’S accounts in Rot. Pat. 19 Edw. I, 


membrane 11, P.R.O., London, apud Cornelio Desimoni, 
«I conti dell’ ambasciata al Chan di Persia nel 1292», Atti 
della Societa di Storia Patria, xiii (1884), 590 - 608. Cf. T. 
Hudson Turner, «Unpublished Notices of the Times of 
Edward I, especially of his Relations with the Moghul 
Sovereigns of Persia», The Archaeological Journal, viii 
(1851), 45 - 51. 
1294 


MARCO POLO, edd. Henry Yule and Henri Cordier, The Book 


of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd. edn., London 1903. 
1318 


ODORIC DE PORDENONE, O.F.M., apud Contemporaries of 


Marco Polo, ed. Manuel Komroff, London n.d., 213-4; and 
Henry Yule, ed. Henri Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thi- 
ther, London 1915. One of the sources of John Mandeville, 
Travels, London 1960, 96; cf. Anthony Bryer, «Trebizond 
and Rome», *Agystov IIóvtov, xxvi (1964), 300 and n. 2. 


1330 


FR. JORDANUS, O.P., ed. Henry Yule, The Wonders of the 


East by Friar Jordanus, О. P., Bishop of Columbum in India 
the Greater, London (Hakluyt Society, 18. series, xxxi 1863). 
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1332 
IBN BATTUTA, Muhammed Ibn ‘Abad Allah, Ibn Battuta, tr. 
H. A. R. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, ii, Cambridge 
(Hakluyt Society, 2nd. series, cxvii) 1962. Cf. Herman Е. 
Janssens, Ibn Batouta «Le voyageur de l'Islam (1304 - 1369)», 
Bruxelles 1948. 


C. 1340-1355 
The Chartophylax ANDREAS LIBADENOS, Protonotary of Tre- 
bizond (fl. c. 1340-1361), not strictly a traveller, Периђуп- 
ос, ed. M. Paranikas, Constantinople 1874. Cff. Odysseus 
Lampsides, «EvuufoAai eig tov Biov xal rà Zoya "AvÓoéov то? 
AifaónvoU», 'Aoxeiov Пбутоо, xxix (1968-9), 162-279; M. 
Paranikas, «Пғоі то? °Аудоѓох Л.Вадтуо?», "О £v Kovoravuvov- 
xóÀet “EdAnvinds diAoAoyuxóg XÓAAoyosg, vii (1874), 7-15; the 
same's, «<H ToazxstoUg xarà tov IA’ шфуа», Bulletin de l'In- 
stitut Archéologique Russe à Constantinople, iv (1899), 
186-203; Charles van de Vorst, «Saint Phocas», Analecta 
Bollandiana, xxx (1911), 284-9; and N. Banescu, «Quel- 
ques morceaux inédits d'Andréas Libadénus», Byzantis, ii 


(1911 - 2), 358 - 395. 


C. I342- 9 

Sihab ed-Din 'Abul 'Abbas 'Ahmed ben Yahya ibn Fadl Allah el 
‘Adawi AI, UMARI, tr. M. Quatremére, «Notice de l'ouvrage 
qui a pour titre: Mesalek Alabsar fi Memalek Alamsar 
(Masálak-al-absar) Voyages des yeux dans les différentes 
contrées», Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Blblio- 
thèque du Roi et autres bibliothèques ; publiés par l'Insti- 
tut Royal de France, xiii (1838), 151- 384. Al Umari never 
visited Trebizond, but obtained an account of the place, 
together with the notion of the tailed Komnenoi, from Ge- 
noese and other travellers. The work has been reprinted 
and translated a number of times, but Quatremére’s appears 
to be the only translation of the section on Trebizond. Cf. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ibn Fadl Allah al-Umari, Masalik 
el Absar fi Masalik el Amsar, Paris 1927. 
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с. 1345 
ANONYMOUS, О. F. M., Libro del Conosciemento, Madrid (Coll. 
Telemaco, vi) n.d. Apparently based upon early lost Cata- 
lan portolano maps, rather than upon first-hand infor- 
mation. 
1402 
JOHANN SCHILTBERGER, tr. J. Buchan Telfer, The Bondage 
and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, a native of Bavaria, 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, 1396-1427, London (Hakluyt 
Society) 1879. Cff. Johann Schiltberger, Reise in den 
Orient und wunderbare Begebenheiten, Miinchen 1803; and 
Anthony Bryer and David Winfield, "Aoyeiov IIóvtov, xxx 
(1970), 248 n. 1. 
1404 
RUY GONZALES CLAVIJO, his Embassy from Henry III of 
Castille to Tamburlaine the Great at Samarkand, 1403-1406, 
tr. Guy Le Strange, London 1928. Cff. E. Zdanévitch, 
«Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo en Géorgie (Septembre 1405)», 
XIIe Congrés International des Études Byzantines, Résu- 
més des Communications, Beograd/Ohrid 1961, 115-6; 
and the same’s L'Itinéraire Géorgien de Ruy Gonzales 
de Clavijo et les églises aux confins де l'atabégat, Tri- 
gance 1966. 
1438 
PERO TAFUR, tr. Malcolm Letts, Travels and Adventures, 
1435-1439. London 1926. Cff. A. A. Vasiliev, «Pero Tafur, 
a Spanish traveller of the fifteenth century, and his visit 
to Constantinople, Trebizond and Italy», Byzantion, vii 
(1932), 75-122; and the same’s «A note on Pero Tafur», 
Byzantion, x (1935), 65 - 6 (on Mount Minthrion). 


1448 
GILLES LE BOUVIER, ed. E.- T. Hamy, Le Livre de la 
Description des Pays de Gilles le Bouvier dit Berry, Paris 
1908. Not strictly a traveller. 


1471 
JOSAPHAT BARBARO, Viaggi falti да Vinegia alla Tana, in 
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Persia ..., Venetia (Aldus) 1546, iv, 144-163; cf. Stanley 
of Alderley, ed., Travels to Tana and Persia, London 
(Hakluyt Society, 1st series, xlix) 1873. 


CATERINO ZENO, edd. Ramusio and Charles Grey, Travels 
in Persia, apud A Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, London (Hakluyt 
Society, 1st series, xlix) 1873, 1 - 67. 


1472 
ATHANASIOS NIKITIN, tr. Karl H. Meyer, Die Fahrt des 
Athanasius Nikitin über die drei Meere: Reise eines Rus- 
sischen Kaufmannes nach Ostindien (1466-1472), Leipzig 
(Quellen und Aufsätze zur russischen Geschichte, ii, ed. 
Karl Stáhlinstet) n. d. 
1473 
GIOVANNI MARIA ANGIOLELLO, «A short narrative of the 
life and acts of the King Ussun Cassano», apud Zeno, 
supra, 73- 4. 
1474 
AMBROSIO CONTARINI, «The Travels of the Magnificent M. 
Ambrosio Contarini», apud Zeno, supra, 134 - 141. 


1479 
SEBALT RIETER, Reinhold Róhricht und Heinrich Meisner, 
Das Reisebuch der Familie Rieter, Tübingen 1884. 


ISII 
ANONYMOUS, «The Travels of a Merchant in Persia, 1511 - 
1520», apud Zeno, supra, 166-184. 


1548 
JEAN CHESNEAU, ed. C. Schefer, Le voyage de Monsieur d'A- 
ramon, ambassadeur pour le roy en Levant,escrit par noble 
homme Jean Chesneau, Paris 1887. 


1571 
VINCENTIO D' ALESSANDRI, «Narrative of the most noble 
Vincentio d' Allessandri», apud Zeno, supra, 226 - 7. 
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1609 
JULIEN BORDIER, ed. Chrysanthos Philippides, «Relation d'un 
voyage en Orient par Julien Bordier, écuyer de Jean Gon- 
taut, Baron de Salignac, ambassadeur à Constantinople (1604- 
1612)», 'Aoyeiov IIóvrov, vi (1935), 86 - 158, reprinted from 
the Archives historiques de la Gascogne, Paris-Auch 1888, 
fasc. xvi. Cf. Odysseus Lampsides, «Toxoygaqixa Тоалебођу- 
тос. I. А лаой tj Julien Bordier xAnoogogiaw, Поупаха 
Фуа, ii, 17 - 18 (July - August 1937) 145-7; ii, 20 (October 
1937), 317 - 320. 
1627 
PIETRO DELLA VALLE, «Informatione della Giorgia», apud 
Relations de divers voyages curieux, ed. M. Thévenot, i, 
Paris 1663, 1 - 30. 
c. 1644 
EVLIYA EFENDI (CELEBE), tr. Joseph von Hammer, Narra- 
tive of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the Seven- 
teenth Century, London 1834 - 1846. 


c. 1650 
ARCHANGE LAMBERTI, «Relation de la Colchide ou Mengre- 
lie», apud Thévenot, supra, i, 31 - 52. 


1658 
PAUL OF ALEPPO AND MAKARIOS III ZAIM, tr. F.O. Balfour, 
'The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch: written by 
his attendant archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic, Lon- 
don 1829. СЕ, ed. and tr. Basile Radu, Voyage du Patriarche 
Macaire d'Antioche, Paris (Patrologia Orientalia, xxii) 1930; 
and Laura Ridding, The Travels of Macarius, London 1936. 


1673 
LE CHEVALIER CHARDIN, Journal du Voiage en Perse et 
aux Indes Orientales par la Mer Noire et par la Colchide, 
Amsterdam 1686. 
c. 1675 
JEAN-BAPTISTE TAVERNIER, Les six voyages en Turquie, en 
Perse et aux Indes..., Paris 1692, 5- 22, 335- 8. 
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1694 
JOHN FRANCIS GEMELLI CARERI, «А voyage round the 
world», apud Churchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
London 1752, iv, 95 - 100. 
1701 
PITTON DE TOURNEFORT, Relation d'un voyage au Levant 
fait par ordre du Roy, Paris 1717; cf. A Voyage into the 
Levant, London 1718. 
1739 
JEAN OTTER, Voyage en 'Turquie et en Perse, Paris 1748. 


1796 

LE CITOYEN BEAUCHAMP, «Relation historique et géogra- 
phique d'un voyage de Constantinople à Trébizonde, par 
mer, l'an 5 de la République», apud Mémoires sur l'Égypte, 
ii, Paris An X (— 1801); and the same's «Mémoire géogra- 
phique et historique du voyage de Constantinople à Trébi- 
zonde dressé par. M. Beauchamp, adjoint au consulat de 
Mascate» apud Jacques Morier, Voyage en Perse, en Armé- 
nie, en Asie Mineure et à Constantinople, Paris 1813. 


1799 
J.B. LECHEVALIER, Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont- 
Euxin, Paris An 8 (=1800), vi, 377 - 384. 


1803 
J. REUILLY, Voyage en Crimée et sur les bords de la Mer 
Noire pendant l'Année 1803..., Paris 1806. 
1805 


P. AMADEE JAUBERT, Voyage en Arménie et en Perse fait 
dans les années 1805 et 1806, Paris 182r. 

ANONYMOUS, «Itinéraire d'un voyage fait par terre, depuis 
Constantinople jusqu'à Téhéran, dans l'année 1805, in Scott 
Waring, tr. M., «Voyage de l'Inde à Chyras», apud Voya- 
ges en Perse, iii, Paris 1813, 290-8. 


1807 


ANONYMOUS (i.e. Martin Dupré), Journal d'un voyage dans la 
'Turquie-d'Asie et la Perse, fait en 1807 et 1808, Paris 1809. 
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1808 


JAMES MORIER, A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 

Minor, to Constantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809, Lon- 
don 1812. 
1813 | 

JOHN MACDONALD KINNIER, Journey through Asia Minor, 

Armenia and Koordistan in the years 1813 and 1814, Lon- 
don 1818. | 
JULIUS VON KLAPROTH, Travels in the Caucasus and Geor- | 


gia, London 1814. 
1819 


MENAS VADAPET BZHSHKEAN (Bedjeshkian), History of the | 
Pontos which is on the Black Sea (In Armenian), Venice | 
(San Lazzaro) 1819. Winfield and Wainwright write (Ana- 
tolian Studies, xii [1962], 133): «There is a German trans- | 
lation of this book by Kiepert, which I have been unable 
to obtain.» Bryer has failed to substantiate the existence 
of this translation ; copies of the original are in the Mek- 
hitarist seminaries in Vienna and on San Lazzaro. Bedjesh- 
kian was used (frequently inaccurately) by Brosset in Le- 
beau, Bas Empire, xx, 492 and by Carl Ritter, Erdkunde, | 

i, gor - 2. For a Turkish translation, see infra, p. 294. 


1820 
LE COLONEL ROTTIERS, Itinéraire de Tiflis а Constantino- 
ple, Bruxelles 1829; Lampsides, loc. cit., states Bruxelles 
1826, 175 - 305. 
1822 
LE CHEVALIER GAMBA, Voyage dans la Russie méridionale, 


i, Paris 1826. 
1823 


LE CHEVALIER TAITBOUT DE MARIGNY, Voyages en Circas- 
sie, Odessa - Simphéropol 1836, 192 - 3. 
1826 
ANONYMOUS «Description de la ville d' Arz-roum, suivie de 
six intinéraires de cette ville à Constantinople, ‘Tiflis, 
Diarbekir, Trébizonde, Bagdad et Smyrne; par le colo- 
nel***», Journal Asiatique, rst series, ix (1826), 223-230. 


„= __-___._- =—-=- | 
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SCHULZ (ed.) and BEUSCHER (who evidently supplied the 
information), «Notice sur la ville de Trébisonde» (27 No- 
vember 1826), Journal Asiatique, 3rd series, 1836, 21 - 37 ; 
reprinted in Odysseus Lampsides, “Agyetov Пдутоу, xxvii 
(1965), 3 - 20. 

1827 

У. FONTANIER, Voyage еп Orient, entrepris par ordre du 
gouvernement Francais de l'année 1821 à l'année 1829, 
Paris 1829 (Turquie d' Asie, i, I- XIII, 1 - 324). 


1828 


GARDE - OBRIST USCHAKOFF, tr. А. C. Laemmlein, Geschich- 
te der Feldzüge in der Asiatischen Türkei während der 
Jahre 1828 und 1829, Leipzig 1838. 


1829 


FELIX DE FONTON, La Russie dans l'Asie Mineure ou 
campagnes du maréchal Paskévitch en 1828 et 1829, Paris 
1840. Cf. Odysseus Lampsides, «О Ilóvrog xarà tov Pwoo- 
тоџожхбу zóÀeuov тор 1828-1829», "Aoyeiov Ilóvrov, xix 
(1954), 226 - 231. 

1830 

JEAN CHARLES DE BESSE, Voyage en Crimée, au Caucase, 
Géorgie, en Arménie, en Asie Mineure et à Constantinople, 
еп 1829 et 1830; pour servier А l Histoire de Hongrie, 
Paris 1838; Lampsides, loc. cit., states Paris 1833. 

V. FONTANIER, Voyage en Orient, entrepris par ordre du 
gouvernement Francais de 1830- 3. Deuxiéme voyage en 
Anatolie, Paris 1834, I - XXIV, r - 354. 

1832 

JOACHIM H. STOCQUELER, alias SIDDONS, Fifteen months' 
pilgrimage through  untrodden tracts of Khuzistan and 
Persia, in a journey from India to England, through parts 
of Turkish Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Russia, and Germany, 
performed in the years 1831 and 1832, London 1832. In a 
letter from James Brant to J. Bidwell, dated Trebizond 
26 March 1833, in PRO FO 524/2, the consul writes: «I do 
not know whether a book lately published by Mr. Stocque- 
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ler who passed through Trebizond may have fallen your 
way - he has made some very hasty and incorrect remarks 
in it regarding Trebizond.» Stocqueler doubted the com- 
mercial viability of the Trebizond-Tabriz route. 


1833 
FREDERIC DUBOIS DE MONTPEREUX, Voyage autour du 
Caucase, Paris 1839. 
ELI SMITH, Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and the Rev. 
H. G.O. Dwight in Armenia, Boston 1833. 


1834 
AUCHER-ELOY, ed. Comte de Jaubert, Relations de voyages 
en Orient de 1830 4 1838, Paris 1843. 


1835 

CHARLES STUART, Journal of a Residence in Northern Per- 
sia, London 1854. 

J. BAILLIE FRASER, Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia & c., 
London 1840. 

JAMES BRANT, «Journey through a part of Armenia and Asia 
Minor in the year 1835», Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London, vi (1836), 187 - 223. The papers of 
this first British vice-consul in Trebizond are in British 
Museum Add. MSS. 42512, 42565-6; cff. BM Add. MSS. 
41315, 39042, 38983, 39102. 

1836 

EDMUND SPENCER, Travels in Circassia, Krim-Tartary &c., 
London 1837 ; and the same’s Travels in the Western Cau- 
casus, London 1838, ii, 111 - 120. 

W. J. HAMILTON, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Ar- 
menia, London 1842; and the same’s «Extracts from Notes 
made on a Journey in Asia Minor in 1836», Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, vii (1837), 34 - 61. 


1837 
HORATIO SOUTHGATE, Narrative of a tour through Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, London 1840, i, 152 ff. 
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1838 
HENRY SUTER, «Notes on a Journey from Erz-Rüm to Trebi- 
zond, by way of Shebb-Kháneh, Kará-Hisár, Sivas, Tókát, 
and Sámsün, in October 1838», Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, x (1840), 434 ff. Suter took 
over British vice-consular duties in Trebizond after Brant 
left for the new consulate in Erzurum. 


IGNACE XAVIER-MORAND HOMMAIRE DE HELL, Travels in 
the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the Caucasus, 
&c., London 1847. 

HELMUTH VON MOLTKE, Briefe tiber Zustande und Begeben- 
heiten in der Tiirkei aus den Jahren 1835 bis 1839, Berlin 
1917. 

Е. ZACHARIA, Reise in den Orient in den Jahren 1837 und 
1838, Heidelberg 1840. 

1839 

CHARLES TEXIER, Description de l'Arménie, la Perse et la 
Mésopotamie, Paris 1842; the same’s Asie Mineure, Paris 
1862 and 1864; and the same, with R. Popplewell Pullan, 
Byzantine architecture, illustrated by a series of the ear- 
liest Christian edifices in the East, London 1864. 


1840 

WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Travels and Researches in 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia London 
1842. 

JAC. PH. FALLMERAYER, Fragmente aus dem Orient, Stutt- 
gart-Tübingen 1845/München 1963, 1 - 154; and the same’s 
Schriften und Tagebücher, München-Leipzig, n.d. ; у (Ana- 
tolische Reisebilder), 150 - 163. 

J. M. JOUANNIN and JULES VAN GAVER, Turquie, Paris 1840, 
esp. pl. 64. 

EUGENE FLANDIN and PASCAL COSTE, Voyage en Perse, i, 
Paris 1851. 

FREDERICK GUARRACINO, «Notes made on a Journey from Ba- 
toom by Adjarah, Shavshet, Ardanuch, Ardahan, Ghivleh, 
Penek and Olti, to Erzeroom» (31 August 1841). Unpubli- 
shed MS in PRO FO 526/2, f. 47ff. Cf. the same's «Notes 
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of an excursion from Batüm to Artvin», Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, xv (1845), 296- 305. 
Guarracino was acting British vice-consul in Trebizond. 


1842 

JULES CHARLES TEULE, Pensées et notes critiques extraites 
du journal де mes voyages dans l'Empire du Sultan de 
Constantinople, dans les provinces Russes, Géorgiennes et 
Tartares du Caucase, et dans le Royaume de Perse, Paris 
1842. 

ROBERT CURZON, Armenia; а year at Erzeroum and on the 
frontiers of Russia, Turkey and Persia, London 1854. The 
drawings made by Curzon, upon a selection of which the 
engravings in this book were based, have now passed into 
the hands of Mr Francis Witts, who commissioned a series 
of drawings of the same scenes in 1971. 


GEORGE PERCY BADGER, The Nestorians and their Rituals: 
with the narrative of a mission to Mesopotamia and Coor- 
distan in 1842-4, London 1852. 


1844 

MORITZ WAGNER, Travels in Persia, Georgia and Koordistan, 
London 1856. 

MINOIDES MYNAS, unpublished travel notes, described as 
«fragments de manuscrits, inventaires et copies, receuillis 
ou dressé par Minoide Mynas au cours de sa seconde mis- 
sion en Orient (1844-5), pendant son séjour à Trébizonde 
et dans les monastéres de la région» in Paris BN MSS 
Suppl. Gr. 733 and 1248. Curzon and Mynas probably met 
on the Zigana Pass in the dreadful winter of 1844, although 
neither mentions the other. On this somewhat shady anti- 
quary, see Henri Omont, «Minoide Mynas et ses missions 
en Orient», Mémoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions et 


Belles Lettres, xl (1916), 337 - 419. 


1846 
IGNACE XAVIER - MORAND HOMMAIRE DE HELL, Voyage en 
Turquie et en Perse, exécuté par ordre du Gouvernement 
Français pendant les années 1846, 1847 et 1848, Paris 1854 - 
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1860. Cf. Semavi Eyice, «X. Hommaire de Hell ve Ressam 

Jules Laurens», Т. T. К. Belleten, xxvii (1966), 59 - 104. 
ADOLPHE JOANNE, Voyage illustré dans les cinq parties du 

monde еп 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, Paris n. d., 152 - 5. 


1848 

AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon; with travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
Desert: being the result of a second expedition..., Lon- 
don 1853. 

1850 

GEORGE FINLAY, unpublished «Journal: Memoranda during 
a tour to... Sinope, Trebizond, and Samsoun (Amisos) in 
1850», MS R. 8.9. of the British School of Archaeology at 
Athens. 

WARINGTON W. SMYTH, А Year with the Turks, or Sketches 
of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dominions of the 
Sultan, New York 1854. 

F. WALPOLE, The Ansayrii and the Assassins, with Travels 
in the Further East, in 1850 - r, London 1857. 


1855 

KARL KOCH, «Reise von Redut - Kaleh nach Trebisond», apud 
«Die Kaukasischen Lander und Armenien», ed. K. Koch, 
Leipzig 1855, 65 - 114. 

1856 

HUMPHREY SANDWITH, A narrative of the siege of Kars, 
London 1856. 

OSMAN BEY, alias J. DECOURDEMANCHE, «Lazistan», Izve- 
stiya imperatorskago Russkago Geograficheskago Obshche- 
stua, x (1874), 356 - 364. 

1858 

H. BARTH, «Reise von Trapezunt durch die nördliche Hälfte 
Klein-Asiens nach Scutari im Herbst 1858» (Lampsides, 
loc. cit., supra, states 1853), apud Mitteilungen ... von.. 
Dr. А. Petermann, ii, 3, Gotha 1860. 
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1861 
ADOLPHE JOANNE et EMILE ISAMBERT, Itinéraire descriptif, 
historique et archéologique de 1° Orient, Paris 1861. 
GEORGES PERROT, EDMOND GUILLAUME et JULES DELBET, 
Exploration archéologique de la Galatie et de la Bithynie, 
de la Cappadoce et du Pont, exécutée en 1861 et publiée 
sous les auspices du ministre d' État, Paris 1862. 


1862 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY, The Life and Adventures of Arminius 
Vambéry, written by himself, London 1914. 


1863 
P. VON TSCHIHATSCHEFF, «Reisen in Kleinasien und Arme- 
nien, 1847 - 1863», apud Mitteilungen... von... Dr. A. 
Petermann, iv, 20, Gotha 1867. 
1864 


HENRY VAN LENNEP, Travels in little-known parts of Asia 
Minor: with illustrations of Biblical literature and resear- 
ches in archaeology, London 1870. 


1865 
MARIUS BERNARD, Turquie d'Europe et d'Asie, Paris n. d. 


1866 


J. С. TAYLOR, «Journal of a Tour in Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and Upper Mesopotamia, with Notes of Researches in the 
Deyrsim Dagh in 1866», Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London, xxxviii (1868), 281 - 361. 


1867 


M. P. RORIT, «Identification of Mount Théchés of Xenophon», 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
xl (1870), 463 - 473. 
1869 
THEOPHILE DEYROLLE, «Voyage dans le Lazistan et l'Armé- 
nie», apud Le Tour du Monde, ed. Charton, Paris 1875, 
I - 32, 257 - 288 ; Paris 1876, 369 - 416. 
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1870 

W. С. PALGRAVE, «А tour in north-eastern Anatolia», Procee- 
dings of the Royal Geographical Society, xvi (1872), 222-4. 
For the strange controversy which this paper, by a British 
consul at Trebizond, aroused, see The Field, 20 March 1872, 
288 and 6 April 1872, 317. The same’s «The monastery of 
Soumelas», Fraser’s Magazine, NS iii (1871), 195- 206; 
reprinted in Eclectic Magazine, New York, Ixxvii, 418 ff ; 
was revised for the same’s Ulysses; or scenes and studies 
in many lands, London 1887, 2 - 44. 


1873 
FELIX ROBIOU, Itinéraire des Dix-Mille. Étude topographique 
avec trois cartes, Paris (Bibliothèque de l'École des Hautes 
Études, xiv) 1873, 60- 71. 


1875 
E. J. DAVIS, Life in Asiatic Turkey, London 1879, 51. 


1876 


JAMES (Lord) BRYCE, Transcaucasia and Ararat: being notes 
of a vacation tour in the autumn of 1876, London 1877. 
1878 
D. BAKRADZE, Arkheologicheskoe Puteshestvie po Сити i 
Adchare, Sanktpeterburg 1878. 

P. CHARKOVSKII, «From Rize to Erzurum» (in Russian), 
I.K.O.R.G.O. Tblisi 1879. 

AMAND VON SCHWEIGER - LERCHENFELD, Armenien, Jena 
1878, 69 - 92. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS, The Armenian campaign, London 1878. 

1879 

HENRY FANSHAWE TOZER, Turkish Armenia and Eastern 
Asia Minor, London 188r. 

HENRY C. BARKLEY, А ride through Asia Minor and Arme- 


nia, London 1891. 
1886 


GEORGE MAW, A monograph of the Genus Crocus, London 
1886, esp. pl. opp. p. 79. 
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1887 
EDWARD GRANVILLE BROWNE, A Year amongst the Persians, 
Cambridge 1926, 21 - 32. 
1892 
EDWIN LORD WEEKS (later Earl Warkworth), From the Black 
Sea through Persia and India, London 1896. 
1893-8 
Н. Е. B. LYNCH, Armenia, Travels and Studies, London 1901/ 
Beirut 1965. 
1897 
GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, Through Armenia on horseback, 
London 1898. 
1898 
EARL WARKWORTH (formerly Lord Weeks), Notes from a 
Diary in Asiatic Turkey, London 1808. 


1899 
J. С. С. ANDERSON, «A Journey of Exploration in Pontus», 
apud Studia Pontica, i, Bruxelles 1903. 
DULANY HUNTER, «The Princes of Trebizond», Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, xxvii (New York 1899), 15- 24. 
1900 
FRANZ CUMONT et EUGENE CUMONT, «Voyage d’exploration 
archéologique dans le Pont et la Petite Arménie», apud 
Studia Pontica, ii, Bruxelles 1906. 
1902 
KONSTANTINOS №. PAPAMICHALOPOULOS, IIsoujynots eig tov 
IIóvrov, Athens 1903. 
1905 
SVEN HEDIN, Overland to India, London 1910, i, 22-9. 


1907 
HENRI GREGOIRE, «Rapport sur un voyage d'exploration dans 
le Pont et en Cappadoce», Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique, xxxiii (1909), 1 - 41. Cff. K(arl) K(rumbacher), By- 
zantinische Zeitschrift, xviii (1909), 685 - 6; and T. B. Mit- 
ford, «The God Pylon in Eastern Pontus», Byzantion, 
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xxxvi (1966), 471 (where the date of Anderson’s visit is 
stated as 1889). 
1909 

Е. б. AFLALO, An Idler in the Near East, London 1910. 

FREDERIC MACLER, Rapport sur une mission scientifique en 
Arménie russe et en Arménie turque (juillet - octobre 1909), 
Paris 1911. 

I9IO 

WALTER A. HAWLEY, Asia Minor, London 1918. 

E. VON HOFFMEISTER, Durch Armenien eine Wanderung 
und der Zug Xenophons bis zum Schwarzen Meere, Leipzig- 
Berlin 1911. 

IQII 

WALTER BACHMANN, Kirchen und Moscheen in Armenien 

und Kurdistan, Leipzig 1913. 
1913 

W. J. CHILDS, Across Asia Minor on Foot, Edinburgh-London 
1917. 

1914 

VICTOR PIETSHMANN, Durch Kurdische Berge und Armeni- 
sche Stádte, Wien 1940, 358 - 393. 

1916 

GEORGE LAMLEY, «Russia nearing Trebizond», Country Life, 
xxxix, 1001 (11 March 1916), 329 - 331. 

I. ZDANEVITCH. «Exploration of the Pontic mountain chain. 
Summer voyage» (in Russian), 1 К.О.Е.6.0., xxv, 2-3, 
Tblisi 1917. 

1919 - 21 

A. RAWLINSON, Adventures in the Near East, 1918 - 1922, 

London - New York 1923. 
1921 

OLIVER BALDWIN, Six Prisons and Two Revolutions (Adven- 
tures in Trans-Caucasia and Anatolia, 1920 - 1921), London 
n. d. (1925). 

BLANCHE MORTON, «The lame mayor of Kerasund», Asia. 
Тће American Magazine on the Orient, xxii (4 April 1922), 
285 - 290, 328. 
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1922 

HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, despatches from Trebizond in 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 29 and 31 May, 2, 
27, and 29 June 1922, partly reprinted apud The Martyrdom 
of Smyrna and Eastern Christendom. A File of Overwhel- 
ming Evidence, Denouncing the Misdeeds of the Turks in 
Asia Minor and showing their Responsibility for the 
Horrors of Smyrna, ed. Lysimachos Oeconomos, London 
1922, 25 - 28. 

1924 

FRANZ P. L. SEGL, Vom Kentrites bis Trapezus. Eine Bestim- 
mung des Weges der Zehntausend durch Armenien, Er- 
langen 1925. 

G. STRATIL-SAUER, «From Baiburt via Ispir to Lazistan», 
Geographical Journal, Ixxxvi (1935), 400-410. Cf. the 
same's «Verkehrsgeographische Bemerkungen zur Stadt 
Trapezunt im ostpontischen Gebiet», 'Aoyeiov Пбутоу, xxix 
(1969), 294 - 331. 

1926 

M. ALPATOV, «Eine Reise nach Konstantinopel, Nicáa und 

Trapezunt», apud Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, 1928. 


1929 
D. TALBOT RICE, «Notice on some religious buildings in the 
city and vilayet of Trebizond», Byzantion, v (1929 - 1930), 
47 - 81; and the same's «Trebizond, a medieval citadel and 
palace», Journal of Hellenic Studies, lii (1932), 47 - 54. 


1934 
W. RICKMER RICKMERS, «Lazistan and Ajaristan», Geogra- 
phical Journal, Ixxxiv (1934), 465 - 480. 


1935 
LILO LINKE, Allah Dethroned, London 1937, 143 - 9. 


1959 
M. et N. THIERRY, «Notes d'un voyage en Géorgie turque», 
Bedi Kartlisa, viii - ix (1960), 10 - 29. 
1961 
DENIS CECIL HILLS, My Travels in Turkey, London 1964; 
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and the same’s «The Summer Road to Trebizond», The 
Times, 27 December 196r. 
1962 
ANTHONY BRYER, «Through the Land of Pontic Greeks», 
The Times, 21 November 1962; and the same’s «Historic 
Coastal Route to Trebizond», The Times, 24 April 1965. 
EMILE JANSSENS, «Trébizonde», Le Flambeau, xlvi, 3-4 
(1963), 234 - 253. 
1963 
ROBIN FEDDEN, «In the steps of the Argonauts», Geographi- 
cal Journal, xxxvii (1964), 305 - 314; the same’s «Climbing 
in the Pontic Alps», The Times, 29 and 30 August 1963; 
and «Peaks and People in Eastern Turkey», Country Life, 
exlv (3754) (1969), 334 - 5. 
1966 
GWYN WILLIAMS, Turkey. А Traveller’s Guide and History, 
London 1967, 296 - 303. 
1967 
JOHN MARRINER, Trebizond and Beyond, London 1969. 


1969 
MICHAEL PEREIRA, East of Trebizond, London 1971. 
A. A. M. B. 


APPENDIX 2: GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCE OF TREBIZOND, 1461-1919 


This list is based upon the Trabzon Il Villi£i 1967, Trab- 
zon 1967, 3- 4, emended from British consular files and other 
reports. The dates of the Hijra, followed by those of the 
Christian era, are of appointment to the three-tailed pashalik 
and, later, vilayet. 


Hazir Bey (governor of Sinope) А.Н. 866/1461 A.D. 
Hayrettin I Pasha 870/1465 
Zaghnos Pasha, builder of the bridge over 

the western ravine of Trebizond — 
Ali I Bey 873/1468 
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Mahmut I Pasha 

Prince Selim, later the Yavuz Sultan Se- 
lim I (1512 - 1520) 

Iskender Pasha, buried in Trebizond 

Mehmet I Bey, son of Mustafa Pasha 

Kasim Bey 

Ali II Pasha, of the Murat dynasty 

Mehmet II Pasha 
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895/1489 
918/1513 
940/1534 


Hiiseyin I Pasha, at first with Mehmet II Pasha — 


Ahmet I Pasha 

Karaman Pasha 

Abdulbaki Pasha 

Yusuf I Pasha 

Bali Pasha, «Kirkbólükbashi» 

Ibrahim I Pasha 

Ibrahim II Pasha 

Osman I Pasha 

Hiiseyin II Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Janissaries 

Mustafa I Pasha 

Sahin Mehmet II Pasha 

Hiiseyin II Pasha 

Ismail I Pasha 

Abdurrahman I Pasha Kóprülüzade 

Osman II Pasha, formerly vizier 

Yahya Pasha 

Hadji Veli Pasha 

Ibrahim III Pasha 

Ahmet Uchinchoghlu 

Mustafa II Pasha, the Small 

Abdullah I Pasha, the Brigand 

Omer Pasha, the Third Son 

Ali III Pasha, the Son of the Doctor 

Ali IV Pasha 

Mustafa II Pasha, the Kaymakam 

Süleyman I Pasha, of Djanik 

Mehmet III Pasha, of the family of Süley- 
man I 


1103/1701 
1130/1718 
1132/1720 
1143/1731 


1144/1732 


1150/1738 
1152/1740 


— 


1167/1754 


1169/1756 
1172/1759 


1185/1772 
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Hadji Ali V Pasha, of Djanik (first reign) 

Mikdat Pasha, son of Hadji Ali V Pasha 
(first reign) 

Hadji Ali V Pasha, of Djanik (second reign) 

Hasan I Pasha, the Circassian 

Hadji Ali V Pasha, of Djanik (third reign) 

Mikdat Pasha, son of Hadji Ali V Pasha 
(second reign) 

Shahin Pasha 

Battal I Pasha, son of Hadji Ali V Pasha 
(first reign) 

Mustafa III Pasha, the Beardless, of Divrigi 

Battal I Pasha, son of Hadji Ali V Pasha 
(second reign) 

Sari Abdullah II Pasha, the Fair, Beyler- 
bey, buried in Trebizond 

Kughuzade Süleyman II Pasha 

Yusuf II Pasha, the Old, formerly vizier 

Bicanzade Ali VI Pasha 

Yusuf III Ziya Pasha, formerly vizier (first 
reign) 

Battal I Pasha, son of Ali V Pasha (third 
reign) 

Mahmut Tayyar Pasha,son of Battal I Pasha 
(first reign) 

Yusuf III Ziya Pasha (second reign) 

Tayyar Pasha, son of Battal I Pasha (second 
reign) 

Hadji Shahin II Pasha 

Osman II Pasha, descendant of the Prophet 

Sherif Pasha Ahishali 

Ali VI Pasha Charhadji 

Ahmet I Aziz Pasha Chavusbashi 

Siileyman III Pasha Hazinedarzade, poiso- 
ned by 

Mehmet IV Hiisrev Pasha Kaptaniderya 

Hadji Hasan I Pasha Chechenzade (Chichi- 
noghlu) 


1185/1772 


1193/1779 


1198/1784 


— 


1200/1786 
1201/1787 


1203/1789 


1206/1792 
1206/1792 
1210/1796 


1212/1798 


1213/1799 


1215/1801 
1219/1805 


1223/1808 
1223/1808 
1224/1809 
1225/1810 
1225/1810 
1226/1811 


1226/1811 
1233/1818 


1240/1825 
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Osman III Pasha Hazinedarzade (Hazine- 
daroghlu), buried in Trebizond 

Abdullah III Pasha Hazinedarzade (Hazine- 
daroghlu), brother of Osman III 

Damat Halili I Pasha 

Ismail Rahmi Pasha Tepedelenlizade 

Hayrettin II Pasha 

Riistem Pasha 

Abdurrahman II Sami Pasha 

Vasif Pasha 

Sarim Pasha, formerly vizier 

Ismet Pasha 

Hafiz Pasha, the Circassian 

Besim Pasha 

Ragip Pasha 

Hadji Izzet Pasha, son of Hakki Pasha 

Djemal Pasha 

Emin Muhlis Pasha (first reign) 

Hadji Ali VII Pasha, of Kiitahya 

Esat Muhlis Pasha 

Halili II Pasha, arrived in Trebizond 

Emin Muhlis Pasha (second reign) 

Ali VIII Pasha, son of Azmi Pasha 

Galip Bey 

Ahmet II Rasim Pasha (first reign) 

Asim I Pasha (first reign) 

Saffet Pasha 

Nusret Pasha 

Ahmet II Rasim Pasha (second reign) 

Ibrahim IV Pasha 

Yusuf IV Ziya Pasha (first reign) 

Sivri Pasha (first reign) 

Yusuf IV Ziya Pasha (second reign), bu- 
ried in Trebizond 

Sivri Pasha (second reign) 

Aziz Pasha 

Asim I Pasha (second reign), buried in Tre- 
bizond 
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1244/1829 


1258/1842 
1261/1845 
1262/1846 
1264/1848 
1266/1850 
1267/1851 
1267/1851 
1269/1853 
1270/1854 
1271/1855 
1271/1855 
1274/1858 
1275/1859 
1278/1862 
1279/1863 
1282/1866 
1283/1867 
1283/1867 
1288/1871 
1288/1871 
1289/1872 
1289/1872 
1291/1874 
1292/1875 
1292/1875 
1294/1877 
1295/1878 
1296/1879 


1298/1881 
1298/1881 
1300/1883 


1301/1884 
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Siiruri Pasha 

Arif I Pasha 

Ali IX Pasha 

Kadri Bey, buried in Trebizond 
Reshat Pasha 

Ziver Bey 

Tahir Pasha 

Ferit Pasha 

Hadji Arif II Pasha 

Mustafa IV Bey 

Ferik Ahmet III Ubuk Pasha 
Süleyman IV Nazif Bey 
Bekir Sami Bey 

Mehmet Ali X Arni 

Samih Rifat Bey 

Djemal Azmi Bey 

Süleyman V Nedjmi Bey 

Ali XI Galip Bey 

Haydar Bey 

Hamit Bey (first reign) 
Rüshtü Pasha (deputy) 
Sabit Sami Bey (deputy) 
Hamit Bey (second reign) (deputy) 
Nadji Bey 

Hazim Bey 

Ihsan Bey 

Shükrü Bey 

Názim Bey 

Djemal Bey 


APPENDIX 3: DATED MONUMENTS IN THIS ARTICLE, 1580 - 1704 


1301/1884 
1304/1887 
1306/1889 
1308/1891 
1318/1901 


A. A. M. B. 


1580 St Theodore the Tyro, Argyropolis Part 3, 332 


1613 Panagia, Chanaka, Argyropolis 
1629 St Nicholas, Ainikola, Oinaion (re- 


stored) 


Part 3, 332 
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Part 3, 247, 375n. 
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1715 


1723 
1726 
1736 
1736 
1744 


1819 
1832 
1832 
1835 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1843 
1845 


1846 
1848 
1856 
1858 + 
1859 
1863 
1864 
1864 + 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1870 
1871 


1872 
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Prodromos, 
(first built) 


Beskilise - Phytiana 


Koimesis, Chanaka, Argyropolis 

St George, Argyropolis 
Prodromos, Argyropolis 

St Euphemia, Choutoura 

Panagia, Soumela (restoration) 
1815+ Tomb of Solomon II Bagration, 


Trebizond 


Prodromos, Argyropolis (rebuilt) 
Holy Cross, Argyropolis 
Prodromos, Argyropolis (painted) 
Parekklesion at Maurana 

Church F, Trebizond 

Church at Monomatli, near Stavri 
Koimesis, Koinouk 

Theoskepastos, Trebizond (restored) 
St George, Choutoura, described as 


‘newly built’ 


Archangel, Platana (rebuilt) 
St George, Kelóra (Kálur) Parts 3, 354-368 and 4, 236 
Church H, St John, Trebizond 
Panagia Kremasté, Matzouka 

St John, Imera (rebuilt) 

St Gregory of Nyssa, Trebizond 
Church in Lower Stavri 
Panagia, Soumela (restored) 
Church at Mountantos, Matzouka 
St Theodore, Upper Stavri 

?St Andrew, Cape Jason 

Sta Maria, Capuchin church, 


Trebizond 


Tomb of Metropolitan Constantios, 


Trebizond 


St Gregory, Lower Tarsos (Asagi 
Parts 3, 350 - 3 and 4, 236 


Tersun) 


Holy Trinity, Amisos 


Part 4, 219 - 227 
Part 3, 332 
Part 3, 332 
Part 3, 333 
Part 4, 176 
Part 1, 263 


Part 1, 246 - 251 
Part 3, 346 

Part 3, 333 

Part 3, 346 
Part 4, 209 - 213 
Part 1, 237 - 8 
Part 3, 308 

Part 4, 249 

Part 2, 98 


Part 4, 168 n. 4 
Part 1, 258 - 260 


Part 1, 241 - 3 
Part 3, 298 - 301 
Part 1, 296 - 8 
Part 2, 92 n. 2 
Part 4, 146 

Part 3, 270 - 284 
Part 3, 261 - 6 
Part r, 274 - 283 
Part 3, 237 - 242 


Part 4, 253 n. 3 


Part 2, 103-8 


Part 3, 253 
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1872 Prodromos, Beskilise - Phytiana 


(rebuilt) Part 4, 219 - 227 
1876 Capuchin church, Amisos Part 3, 253 
1880 Metamorphosis, Tzita Part 4, 142 
1883 St George, Choutoura (rebuilt) Part 4, 171 
1885 Theotokos (Armenian church), Ar- 

gyropolis Part 3, 333 
1889 Church at Leri (Yetirmez) Part 3, 323- 4 
1890 - 3 Church at Tzita Part 4, 135 
1900 St Nicholas, Bartanton Part 4, 180 
1903 Church at Kromni (Kurum) Part 1, 295 
1904 + St George, Peristera (rebuilt) Part 3, 284 - 8 

А.А. M. B. 


FINAL NOTE 


As it is now two years since this Part was written, a final 
note should mention recent developments. 

In 1972 Mr James Crow, of the University of Birming- 
ham, visited Ahanda, n-w of Platana (Akcaabat) and, imme- 
diately east of Trebizond, the curiously named Hotz area 
(X6rCy - Kúuva), home of the famous Kyminetes family. Ahanda 
(now Karakli) could conceivably be СлаоКопау!е ‘tow 
"Ајаутоћ xgoactetov” of the events of 1427 (C. S. H. B., p. 463); 
there appears to be a little evidence for medieval occupation 
but the supposed church has been destroyed. At Upper Ahanda 
or Eski Frangüli (PoayxovAávrov) there is a ruinous and pos- 
sibly medieval chapel. 

The Hotz district (where most village names have the 
prefix Hos- or Hotz-) was known by that name as early as the 
bull of 1432, where ‘td ywoiov Xórta уто: ITagavAaxtov' (А. T., 
xviii (1953), p. 264) is clearly the modern Hospalavrak (now 
Pelitli). Mr Crow found no sign of the ninth-century mona- 
stery of St Phokas тоб Лефллоу of Hotz - Кушуа (A. П., у-у 
(1933), pp. 217, 506). But at Hotz-Kegacéa (Hoskirasya, now 
Cilekli) he found a ruinous triple-aisled barrel-vaulted nine- 
teenth-century church, of indeterminate length and 3.98 m. 
wide; a bell-tower and a fountain, dated 1899, was locally 
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remembered, as was another church to the west of the village. 
Cumhur Odabastoglu Bey kindly tells us of a cave church 
above Hotz - Мевалос (Нозтеза1б5, now Çimenli). 

On p. 161 above the footnote numbering in the text should 
be transposed thus: 6— 14, 7—15, 8= 16, 9—6, 10==7, 
п=8, 12— 9, 13 = IO, 4 — II, 15 — 12 and 16 = 13. On p. 174, 
Pl. 146 should be vertical. 

Since the section on Goumera (pp. 195- 204) was written, 
Mr Sokrates G. Kladas has published his remarkable semi- 
autobiographical “Н v Xaddiq tot Ilóvrov teod uov) Ilavayia 
Tovupega (Athens 1972), which reproduces preliminary notes and 
plans made for this article. However, Mr AZadas adduces по 
fresh evidence to date the foundation of the monastery of the 
Panagia, Goumera, more securely. Another equally remarka- 
ble work is Father 7 arsicio Succi da Verica’s illustrated Tre- 
bisonda: Porta d'Oriente (Istanbul 1973), in which the princi- 
pal authors of this article are gratified to find themselves at 
the end of a list of 'Illustri visitatori^ to Trebizond which 
starts with Jason, the Argonauts, Herodotos, Hercules, Augu- 
stus and the apostles SS Peter and Andrew (none of whom, in 
point of carping fact, are known to have set foot in the place, 
mythologically or otherwise) А new Turkish translation of 
Menas Vadapet Bzhshkean's work on the Pontos, first pu- 
blished in Armenian at San Lazzaro, Venice, in 1819, should 
also be noted: P. Minas Bijiskyan, tr. Hrand D. Andreasyan, 
Karadeniz Kiyilari Tahir ve Cografyasi (Istanbul 1969). I am 
grateful to Professor Heath Lowry, of A.R.I.T., Istanbul, 
who is working on the early Ottoman defters of Trabzon, for 
drawing my attention to this. 

On p. 256 I suggested that MS 324 of the Holy Sepulchre 
Metochion, Constantinople, should be examined, overlooking 
the fact that the indefatigable N. A. Bees had already done 
so (А. П., xiv (1949), рр. 124-160). However Bees gives only 
a partial transcription of the MS and adds nothing to Papa- 
dopoulos- Kerameus' notes for the villages south-west of 
Torul-Ardasa. 

Finally it should be noted that the Collection Chrétienne 
et Byzantine of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, contains 
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a number of photographs of Pontic monuments made or collec- 
ted by Gabriel Millet in Trebizond in 1893. They include 
excellent prints of the nineteenth-century cathedral of St Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Trebizond, and of the monastery of St John, 
Imera—the latter taken from the same point as our Pl. 35 in 
Part r, which was made seventy years later. 


А.А, M. B. 
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CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO MONUMENTS AND PLACE NAMES 


The Parts are indicated thus: 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Adésan, Adisa, Adisé ("Adncav 'A- 
Siocon), 4, 178, 209 

Adolé ('Абдолћ), 3, 303, 306 

Agkiouzi ("Ayxtovti), 4, 161 

Ainikola, Aynikola, Oinaion, 4, 291 

Aithersa, Thersa (°А:дёр‹са), Ma- 
tzouka, 3, 298 

Akampsis river, Çoruh (“Axapytc 
лот.), 4, 256 

Akbulak, %, 236-8 

Akçaabat, Platana, 1, 258; 3, 230, 
279 n. І; 4, 177, 213, 293, Fig. 29 

Aksu Hanlari, 4, 134 

Aktales, 4, 227 

Alataş, 4, 161 n. 12 

Alemdar, Choutoura, 4, 158, 175, 
Pl. 147, Fig. 31 

Alinyayla, 4, 178, 227 - 235 

Aloutza ('AXoórta), Alucra, 4, 252 
n. 2, Fig. 29 

Alpulu, 4, 146, Pl. 138, Fig. 34 

Alucra, 3, 368-370, Pl. 127; 4, 252 
n. 2, Fig. 29 

Amaseia, Amasya (’Apdoeia), 3, 
243, 253; 4, 166 n. 3, 219-227, 
Fig. 28 

Amisos, Samsun ('Ашобс), 2, 120; 
3, 243, 248 n.1, 249-255, Fig. 
16; 4, 257, 281, 292-3, Fig. 28 

Analepsis ('AvdAnyn), Santa, 2, 118 

Angürga, 3, 259 - 261, Pl. 77; 4, 161 
n. 9, Fig. 29 

Antioch ('Avrvogsía), 4, 167 n. 2, 
219-227, Fig. 29 

Antreantón ('Awrosávvov), 3, 253, 
255 HW. Xx 

Arakli, Arakli Dere, 2, 108; 4, 257 


Arauraka ("Agatgaxa), 3, 354 ; 4, 236 

Arcakada, 4, 176 

Archangel, Platana, 1, 258, Pls. 
14-15; 4, 292 

Archistrategos ('Аруготраттуос), Şe- 
binkarahisar, 4, 243 

Ardasa, Torul ("Аодава, “Agdacoa), 
3, 317 n. 4; 4, 176-9, Fig. 30 

Argyropolis ('AoyvoónzoAic), 3, 228", 
312, 324-350, 375, Pls. 104-115, 
Fig. 24; ^, 150-1, 153-8, 168, 
170, I9I, 236, 243, 250. 252 n. 3, 
253, 259, 265, 291-3, Figs. 28, 
30, 39 

Arkadia, 4, 219 - 227, 238 - 241 

Artvin ('Aoxfív), 4, 280 

Asagi Kermut, 4, Fig. 31 

Asagi Tersun, Tarsos, 3, 350 - 3, 
Pls. 116-7; 4, 263, 292 

Asarcik, 4, 250, 252 

Asiot, Asot, 4, 134 

Aso, Assos, Assou (’Acoot), 4, 134 

Athenai, Atina (’Adfvat), 4, 252 n. 2 

Atra, Едге ("Атра), 3, 314 п. 2; 4, 
151, 153, Fig. 30 

Auléanna, Auliana, Avliyana, Avli- 
yana Пете (Аблђаууа, Adiiavn), 
4, 176-8 209, 213-227, Pls. 173-9 

Ayana manastir, Vazelon, 3, 289 - 
298, Pls. 89-9i1ia, Fig 21; 4, 
Fig. 29 

Aybalos, 4, 143 

Aye-Sers' ("Aye Хера"), 4, 133 n. І 

Ayfoka, St Phokas, 4, 148, Fig. 31 

Aynikola, Ainikola, Оіпаіоп, 3, 
247, 375 

Ayvasil, St Basil, 3, 257, 265 
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Bafra (Mavean, Ilágoa), 3, 250-1, 
253; 4, 252 n. 2 

Balahor, 4, 178, 236 

Bareton (Варетбу), 4, 180, Fig. 30 

Barenou (Варехођ), 4, Fig. 31 

Bartantón (Ваотбутоу), 4, 180, 293, 
Fig. 30 

Basbind, Pazpen, 4, 143 

Bathys, Batumi (Вадус), 3, 279- 
280; 4, 253 n. 3, 256, 279, 280, 
Fig. 28 

Bayburt (Паљлеотус), 4, 158, 256, 
286, Fig. 28 

Bazbent, Pazpen, 4, 143, Pl. 134, 
Fig. 31 

Bazelon, Vazelon (Вобећлфу), see St 
John Prodromos, Vazelon 

Beskilise, Mescitli, 4, 142, 149, 
Fig. 30 

Beskilise, Phytiana, 4, 176-8, 209- 
213, 219-227, 292-3, Pls. 180-3, 
Figs. 30, 37B 

Binalti ([livatavrwv), Santa, 2, 122, 
PI. 50 

Bizgili, Piski, 3, 314 n. 2; 4, 126 
noc 

Boz Tepe, Mt Minthrion (Фалос Aó- 
qoc, Mw otov), 2, 89, 91 n. т 

Bulancak (Поућаутбахуо), 4, Fig. 28 

Büyükcit (MeydAn Тот), 4, 188-195 

Büyük Fiz, Phiz, 1, 234; 3, 230-3. 


Cakale (ToaxoAáv:ov), Santa, 2, 
122, Pl. 55 

Cakilca, 4, Fig. 29 

Cakirg6l Dag, 4, Fig. 31 

Camildüz, 4, 161 n. 10 

Camlikóy, 4. 161 n. 3, 176, Fig. 30 

Canik, Djanik, 3, 245; 4, 252, 289 

Caykara, Of, 2, 130; 4, Fig. 39 

Caleoglu Kale, Oinaion (то qgo- 
ооу тўс "Ooyíac), 3, 244, Pl. 75 

Cambasi yayla (Тбаџлабт), 3, 237, 
375 

Chaban (Хавау), 4, 161 


Chabianna (Xafíavva), 4, 180, Fig. 
30 

Cakirkaya, 4, 

Chaldia (Хайд), 2, 114 n. 2; 3, 
296, 316, 320, 324-5, 332-3 
336; 4, 162, 164, 167 n. 2, 169, 
191, 195, 219-227, 238- 241, 249, 
252, 257, Figs. 28, 39 

Chalinara, see St George, Chali- 
nara 

Chama (Хана), 4, Fig. 31 

Chamurin (Xapovgiv), 4, 161 

Chanaka (Хауаха), 3, 332; 4, 292 

Canca, Tzanicha, 3, 324, Pl. 107 

Chapsin, Hamsiköy (Хаду), 2, 111; 
4, 161 

Charmania (Хаоџама), 4, 134 

Charshera (Xao¥eoa), 4, 142, Fig. 30 

Chassaba (Хавбава), 4, 252 п. 2 

Cheriana, Şiran, Ulusiran (Хер(ама), 
1, 234; 3, 317 n. 3, 320, 325, 
330; 4, 167 п. 1, 227, 236-8, 
252 п. 2, Pl. 189, Figs. 28, 39 

Chisende, Kerasous, 4, 250 n. I 

Chopsia (Хола), 4, 238 - 241 

Chortokopion, Hortokop (Xogrtoxó- 
mov, Хортохблау), 1, 269; 4, 161 

Coruh, Akampsis, river, 4, 256 

Chotzarantón (Хот{араутоу), 4, 134 

Choutoura, Hudra, see St George, 
Choutoura 

Christ the Saviour, Tzita, mona- 
stery, 4, 134 

Church E, Trebizond, 1, 234-7, 
240, Pls. 1-2, Figs. 1-2; 2, 
108 n. I, 120 n, 2 

Church F, Trebizond, 1, 237- 8, PI. 
3, Figs. 1-2; 2, 120 n. 2; 4, 292 

Church С, Trebizond, 1, 238 - 241, 
Pls. 4-5, Figs. 1-2 

Church H, Trebizond, St John Exo- 
teichos, 4, 241-3, Pls. 6-7, 
Figs. 1-2; 2, 108 n. 1; 4, 292 

Cida, 4, 134 

Cida, 1, 234 
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Cigoli (Токхолт), 4, 134 

Cimlikas, Tzimprikas, 4, 180 

Cincanli (Коблаобутеу), Santa, 2, 
122, Pl. 6i 

Cit, Tsité, 4, 134 

Cit Dere, 4, 180, 188, 195- 209, 213, 
219 - 227, 236, Fig. 30 

Citekebir (Тот -Кзалбо), 4, 178, 
188 - 195 

Citisagir (Toitn- Zayío), 4, 188- 195 

Cit Meryamana, Goumera, 4, 195- 
204 

Colonna (KoAovía), 4, 250 n. 1 


Degirmen Dere (Путу xov.), 3, 
256, 261, 265, 272 n. 1, 302; 4, 
Fig. 29 

Demirci Köyü, Phiz, 3, 230- 3, Pls. 
63-5; 4, Fig. 29 

Demirkapi (Лешо - Калођ), 4, 180 - 6 

'Devrinji Panaghia', 4, 153 n. 2 

Dianiacha, Daneiacha (Ataviaya, âa- 
уғќауау), 3, 259, 261, Pl. 77; 4, 
161, Fig. 29 (misspelt) 

Dipotamos (Аїлбтаноу), Ikisu, á, 
166 

Dirlik Kóyü, Tzita, 4, 134-142, 
Fig. 28 

Dölek (Толех), 3, 313, 315 ; 4, Fig. 31 

Dértkonak, Atra, 4, 151, Fig. 31 

Doubera, Douvera, Livera (Лоџвера), 
2, 114 n. 2; 3, 268-270, 275 п. 4, 
Pls. 81-2, 4, 265 

Dromostomion (Лооцостбуихоу), Yo- 
lagzi, 3, 311; 4, Fig. 28 

Dumanli, Santa, 4, Fig. 31 


Edra, Edre, Atra, 3, 314 n. 2; 4, 
151 

Emrek, Emrük, 3, 308 ; 4, 178, 235, 
Pls. 188-9, Figs. 30, 37 E 

Endiryas, 4,252 n. 2 

Ertabel Dere, 4, Fig. 30 

Erzincan ('Egbw»iáv), 4, 166 n. 3 

Erzurum (деодовтоло7ас), 3, 248 n. 1, 


259, 261, 272, 277, 280, 330; 4 
238-241, 279, 280, 283, Fig. 28 
Esiroglu, 3, 272 n. 2, 288 ; 4, Fig. 29 
Evangelistria, Ота! (Ебаууем- 

otgiac, 'Она\'), 3, 307 


Fandak Köyü (Фаутаж), 3, 256-9, 
265, Figs. 17-18 

Fatsa, Phadisané, Vatiza, 3, 242-3, 
375, Pl. 74; 4 252 n. 2, Fig. 28 

Fiz (Фс), 3, 230-3 

Forty Martyrs,  Tshacharyantón, 
Hamsiköy (‘Aye - Хераутоу, Тба- 
xaQi&vtov), 3, 304, Pl. 94 


Gabrantón (Гаводаутоу), 4, 151 

Gedahor, Katochor', 3, 370-1, Fig. 
27 ; 4, 246, 250, Fig. 28 

Gémera (Гтџєоа), Imera, 4, 

Gémóra, bandon, Yomra (Гиор, 
Báv8ov), 2, 110 

Gérek, ? Emrek, 4, 178 

Giaglitere (Геаутере), Yaglidere, 
4, 143 

Giannakantón —(DLiavvaxávrov), 3, 
303, 306-7, Pl. 96; 4, 259 

Giannantón (Глаууаутоу), 3, 303 

Gimera, Imera, 1, 296 

Giresun, Kerasous, 3, 230 - 5 ; 4, 246, 
250, Fig. 28 

Gobali (Кололбутоу), Santa, 2, 108, 
119, 120, 129, Fig. 12, Pl. 48 

Gorgoras, Manastir, 4, 178, 181-6, 
Pls. 148- 152, Fig. 30 

Goumera (Tovpega), see Panagia 
Theotokos, Goumera 

Gouzilnike (IYovGtAvixn), 4, 160 

Gouzoulkoién (TovfovAxotny), 4, 160 

Göynük, Koinouk, 4, 246-250, Fig. 28 

Gücese, 4, 250 

Gimiishane, Argyropolis, 1, 268, 
270 n. І, 271-2, 283 П. 2, 299, 
302; 3, 228*, 309, 312, 314-5. 
320, 324 - 350, Pls. 104 - 115, Fig. 
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24; ^4, 158, 166 n. 3, 169 n. 2, 
238-241, Fig. 30 
Gümügtug, 4, 178, 213-9, Fig. 30 
Güvemli, 4, 180 
Guria, 4, 283 
Güzelkóy, 4, 160 n. 6 
Güzelomuk, 4 178, 219 - 227 


Hagia Sophia, Argyropolis, 3, 333 

Hagia Sophia, Kabakilise 3, 312- 3 

Hagia Sophia, Trebizond, 1, 240-1, 
282; 3, 311; 4, 184, 195-204, 
259 n. 1, 262 

Hama, 4, Fig. 31i 

Hamidiye, 4, 252 n. 2 

Hamsikóy, Chapsin, 1, 271, 275 
&.$;2,108; 3, 302, 304, FPL 
94; 4, 133 n. 1, 149- 150, 161 m. 
13, Figs. 28- 31 

Hamurya, 4, 161 n. 11 

Harmani, 4, 134 

Harşit Реге (®thaPwvitns Пот.), 3, 
312, 326, 351; 4, 257, Fig. 30, 39 

Hasera, Charschera, 4, 142, 236, 
Figs. 30-1 

Havliyana 4, 180 

Hidirilyas, Prophet Elias, 4, 236, 
Fig. 30 

High Mother of God, armenian 
Theotokos, Argyropolis 4, 153 

Holy Саре ('Ieoóv Фхоотђосоу), 4, 
I33 n. I 

Holy Cross, Argyropolis, 3, 333, 
338, 347- 8, Pls. 105, 107; 4, 292 

Holy Cross, Karmout, 3, 313 

Holy Cross, St Phokas, Ayfoka, 4, 
148 

Holy Trinity, Amisos, 3, 253, 255 
n. I; %, 292 

Нора (Хола), 4, 252 n. 2 

Hortokop, Chortokopion, 1, 269 

Hudra, Choutoura, 2, 106 n. І, 111 
n. 3; 3, 326; 4. 158 - 176, Pl. 147 

Hypapanté ("Хлалаутђ), Atra, 4, 153 

Hypapanté ('Улалаутђ), Ordu, 3, 
233, 236-7, Pl. 68 


Hyssos river ("Yooos лот.), 4, 133 
(or the Karadere ; see Terzopou- 
los, АП, xxx [1970], 398) 


Ikisu, Dipotamos, 4, 151,166, Fig. 30 

Пісеѕе, 4, 250 

Imera ("Тиера, l'iueoa), 1, 269, 272, 
274, 283, 286 n. 1, 295-305, Pls. 
35-9; 2, 89 n.*; 3, 275 n.2; 4, 
149-150, 178, 238-241, 292, 295, 
Fig. 31 

Ishanli ('Ióxavávrov), Santa, 2, 109, 
I13, 118, 122, 129 n.2, Fig. 13, 
Pls. 51, 52-4 

Ispela, 1, 234; 3, 261; 4, Fig. 29 

Ispir (Ionio), 3, 331; 4, 256 n. 3, 286 

Istavri, Stavri, 3, 307-9; 4, 142-151, 
Fig. 31 

Istil(ijos, 4, 144, Fig. 31 


Jason, cape (‘Iacdéviov a&xowtiotoy), 
3, 237-242, Pls. 69-73, Fig. 
15; 4, 259, 260, 263, 292 

'Jeuna', 4, 195-204 n. 


Kabakilise (KanaxtArcé), 3, 312 - 3, 
314 n. 2, 323; 4, 267, Fig. 31 
Kabakóy, Kabakilise, 3, 312 - 3, 
Fig. 31 

Kalafa Dere, 4, Fig. 29 

Kalenima Dere, 3, 230; 4, Fig. 29 

Kalkandere, 4, Fig. 30 

Kalopotamos river (КаХолбтаџос), 4, 
256 

Kalur, Kelóra, 3, 324 - 368, Pls. 
118 - 126, Figs. 25- 6 ; 4, 205, 209, 
236, 262, 292, Fig. 28 

Kalyan Dere, 4, Fig. 29 

Kanis (Kávic) river, 3, 312, 325-6 ; 4, 
142, 158, 160, 170, 176, 236, Fig. 30 

Kanlihan, 4, 250 

Kapukóy, 4, 160 n. 7 

Kara Dere, 2, 108, Іі n. 3. See 
Hyssos 

Karahanzi, 4, 134 
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Karahisar (Kagaytoag), Sebinkara- 
hisar, 4, 238 - 252 

Karahisarsaki, Sebinkarahisar, 4, 
238- 252 

Karakaban Dag, mons Cabanus 
(Kagdxanav, брос), 1, 269; 2, 
108; 4, 133 n. І, Fig. 31 

Karakants’, Karakanzi (Kagaxavton), 
4, 134 

Karakaya, 4, 236 - 238 

Karakotil (KagaxottiA, KagaxoríA), 
3, 313, 324, Pl. 100 

Karamustafa Пете (Кара - Movota- 
gas, лоташоу тїс “Atoac), 4, 
151-3, Fig. 31 

Karmout (Kagpotr), 4, Fig. 31 

Kastelia (Кастел), 4, 170 

Kató Tarsos (Като Tagoóc), Ter- 
sun, 4, 236 

Katochorion (Катоҳор’), Gedahor, 
4, 246, Fig. 28 

Kagüstü, Kukla, Kubla, 4, Fig. 29 

Kayadibi, &, 236 

Kaymakli, armenian Vank of the 
АП Saviour, Amenap'rikh 2, до 
& n. 1 

Kelkit (KeAxéz'), 8, 314, 317, 320, 
350-375; 4 126 n.*, 236, 252 
n. 2, Fig. 28 

Kelora (KeAóga), Kálur, 4, 205- 9, 
236, 292, Fig. 28 

Kemalpaşa, Makriali, 4, 256 n. 2 

Kenosera, 4, 134 

Kepçeli, 4, 236- 8 

Kerasous (Керавобс), Giresun, 3 
233-5, 248 n. 1, Pls. 66-7, Fig. 
14; Á, 250 n. I, 252 n. 2, 285, 
Figs. 28, 39 

Kilise Burunu, Tripolis, Tirebolu 
(Pikila), 1, 252-6, 258, PIs. 10- 
12; 4, Figs. 28, 39 

Kiourtoun (Кеоортоџу), Kürtün, 4, 
257 n. 1 

Kirkkilise, 4, 188 

Koimesis (Кота), Argyropolis, 
3, 332 


Koimesis, Chanaka, 4, 292 

Koimesis, Choutoura, 4, 176 

Koimesis, Goumera, 4, 195 - 204, 
219 - 227, 264, 292, Fig. 36 E 

Koimesis, Koinouk, 4, 249, 264, 
292, Pls 190-3 

Koimesis, Pibera, 4, 205-9, 219, 
249, Pls. 160-8, Fig. 37 А 

Koinouk (Koivovx) Göynük, 4, 
219, 227, 246, 250, 259, 261, 264, 
292, Pls. 190 - 4, Figs. 28, 38 

Kolat, Koulat, Dag (KovAáx), 1, 284 
n. 2, 305 ; 4, 133 n. 1, 149, Fig. 3! 

Koloneia (Kohwveia), 1, 234; 3, 244, 
371-5, Pls. 128- 30; 4, 238-252, 
Fig. 28 

Koralla (Кбралћа), Görele Burunu, 
4, 252 n. 2, Fig. 39 

Kórkilise, %, 186-9, Pls. 153-4, 
Figs. 3o, 36 C 

Kotyóra (Koríogao), Ordu, 3, 236 - 7, 
Pl. 68; 4, Fig. 28 

Kouazi, Kovans (Kováti, Кодс, Koa- 
сі), 4, Fig. 31 

Koyulhisar, 4, 252 n. 2 

Krenasa (Koévaca), 3, 303-4, Pl. 95 

Kromni (Кофџућ), Kurum, 1, 268- 
273, 282-3, 284 п. 3, 286 n. 1, 
290, 301; 3, 310-2, 329; 4, 171 
n. 63, 172, 293, Figs. 31, 39 

Küçükçit, Tsité, 4, 188 - 195 

Kukla Dere, Kuhla, 4, Fig. 29 

Kukla Kóyü, Kuhla, Kagüstü, 1, 
260 -2, Pls. 16- 7, Fig. 7 

Kumish, 4, 166 n. 3 

Kurt Bogan, 4, 261 

Kürtün (Kovorio?v), 4, 250, Fig. 30 

Kurum, Kromni, 1, 269, 271, 272, 
274, 283, 286 n. 1, 289, 290-5, 296, 
зоо п. 3, Pls. 31-3, Fig. 9; 3, 
302 n. I, 310 - 2 ; 4, 149 - 150, 178, 
261, 293, Fig. 31 

Kurum Dere, 3, 239, 259, 265, 309; 
4, 235 
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Kustul, Simsirli, Peristera, 3, 284- 
8, Pls. 86-8, Fig. 20 
Kustul Dere, 4, Fig. 29 


Lazistan, 4, 281-2, 285-6 

Leri, Lerin (Asot, Aegiv), 1, 234; 
3, 277 n. 2, 312 - 324, Pls. 97 - 103, 
Fig. 23; 4, 166, 293, Fig. 31 

Leukopetran (Леухблетрау), 4, 236 

Libera, Livera, Doubera (Aipeod), 
2, 114 n.2; 3, 268-270, 275 n. 2, 
278 n. 2, 327, Pls. 81-2; 4, Fig. 
29 

Licese, 4, 250 

Limnia (Aipvia), 3, 244; 4, Fig. 28 

Loskene, 4, 134 

Lykos (Л0хос̧), river, 3, 350- 375; 
4, 236, Fig. 28 


Macara, Matsera, 4, 227-235 

Маска, Cevizlik, Dikaisimon, Ad 
Vicesimum, Karydia, Matzouka, 
3, 259, 261, 268, 271 n. 3; 4, 
160 - 1, Figs. 28-9, 39 

Madenhanlari, 1, 295; 4, Fig. 31 

Madur Dag, 4, 133 

Makarit, Pibera, 4, 195 209, Fig. 30 

Makria (Махоѓа), 3, 313, 324, Pl. 101 

Makriali (Махоос AlytaAóg), Kemal- 
pasa, 4, 256 n. 2 

Malacha, Мајаһа (МалЛаха), 3, 314 
n, 2; 4, 151, 153, Pl. 140, Fig. 30 

Malaka Dere, 3, 261, 266; 4. Fig. 29 

Manahas, Monachos, Dere, 4, 133 

Manastir (near Atra) (Мауаотђо'), 4, 
151, 153, Pls. 141-2 

Manastir (near Gorgoras) (Mava- 
стђо"), 4, 179 - 186, Pls. 148 - 152, 
Figs. 30, 36 A-B 

Mandiranoy, 4, 161 n. 12 

Mandrakenén (Мамбрахеуђу), 4, 161 

Мапдип, %, 142 

Mantria (Mavrvoía), 4, 142 

Matsara, Matsera, Macara (Matoaga, 
Матбера), 4, 178, 227-235, Pls. 
184-7, Figs. 3o, 37 C-E 


Matsouka (Matootxa), Sourmaina, 
4, 134 

Matur (Matove) Dag, 4, 133 

Matzaras (Mattaeds), 4, 178 

Matzouka (MattCotxa), Маска, 1, 
282-4; 2, 110 n.1; 3, 284, 289, 
298, 302-7; 4, 162, 252 n. 2, 253, 
292, Figs. 29, 39 

Maurangelé, Mavrankeli, Mavrangel 
(Mavoayy£X'), 3, 332; 4, 161, 167, 
176, Fig. 30 

Maurana, Maurena, Mavranos (Mav- 
реза), 4, 176, 209-213, 292, Pls. 
169-172, Fig. 30 

Mavrolithi (MavooA(8'), 4, 236-8 

Mazoka, 4, 134 

Meksezi (Me§ety), 4, 134 

Meksila (Ме .Аа), 3, 261 

Melet (MeAéx), 4, 252 

Menaldos, 3, 261-6, Pls. 78-9 

Mendandoz, 4, 235, Fig. 29 

Mercanli (Megtotdv), Santa, 2, РІ. 46 

Meryamana, see under the Panagia, 
Soumela, the Panagia Theoto- 
kos, Tsité, and Koloneia 

Meryamana Пете (Soumela), 3, 268; 
4, Fig. 29 

Mescitli, Beskilise, 4, 142, Fig. 31 

Mesudiye, 4, 250, 252, 259, Pl. 195 

Metamorphosis (Transfiguration), 
Mavrolithi, 4, 236-8 

Metamorphosis, Sarpiskia, 4, 209 

Metamorphosis, Tzita, 4, 142, 293, 
Pl. 133 

Mexezé, Mexezi (Metety), 4, 134 

Mikropotamos (Михролотанџбс) river, 
4, 134 

Minthrion, mount (Меубојоу), Boz 
Tepe, 2, 89 n. 1, 91 n. 1; 4, 272 

Misaz, 4, 252 n. 2 

Monachos (Моуахдс), river 4, 133-4 

Monobantón (МоуођВаутоу), 4, 146, 
Pl. 138, Fig. 34 

Monomatli, 4, 292 

Moskufa (MóEtqa), 4, 176 

Mougalta (Моџуалта), 4, 161 n. 4 
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Mougela (Моџугла), 4, 161 
Mountantos (Movvtavtdc), 3, 259, 
261-6, Pls. 78-9; 4, 263, 292 
Moulkanton, Mourkantón (Movi- 

xávrov, Movoxdviwy), 4, 134 
Moutsoura (Моџтвоџра) 4, 143 
Mpaltzainas, monastery (MadArCar- 

vac), 4, 238 n. 

Muruzli (Movoovbávvov), 3, 313-324, 

Pl. 100 
Müskene Dag, 4, 219- 227 
Muzura, 4, 143 


Neokaisareia (Neoxatodgera), Nik- 
sar, 3, 243, 253; 4, 238-241, 
Fig. 28 

Nikopolis (NixózoAic), Pürk, 3, 354 
n. 2; 4, 219-227, 236, 249, 252, 
Fig. 28 

Niksar, Neokaisareia 3, 243; 4, 238- 
241, Fig. 28 

Norsun, Mumya Kale, 4, 236-8 


Ocakli, 4, 161 n. 8, Fig. 29 

Of, Ophis, 2, 109 & n. 3; 3, 279- 
280, 4, 177 n. 3, 252 n. 2, 257, 
Figs. 28, 39 

Oinaion (Оїусіоу), Unye, 3, 243 - 9, 
253, 375, Pls. 75-6; 4, 252 n. 2, 
291, Fig. 28 

Olasa ("Ohacoa), 3, 256-9, Figs. 
17 - 18 

Ophis ("Офе), Of, 4, 177, 219, Figs. 
28, 39 

Огап, Kotyóra, 3, 233, 236-7, РІ. 
68; 4, 252 n. 2, Fig. 28 


Palaiochor' (Палољлоуфо.), Balahor, 
4, 178, 236, Fig. 30 

Palaiokastro (IIaAatóxaovQo), Ham- 
sikóy, 3, 303-4 

Panagia, Argyropolis, 3, 333, 338, 
346, Pls. 106-8 

Panagia, Chanaka, 3, 332; 4, 291 

Panagia Giannakantón, monastery, 
3, 307 


Panagia, near Goumera, 4, 195 
204 n. 

Panagia, Imera 1, 296, n. 2 

Panagia, Kilise Burunu, 1, 252 - 4, 
258, Pls. то, 11, Figs. 3-4 

Panagia Kremasté, Matzouka, nun- 
nery (gov?) Пауаубас Koepaotijs), 
2, 9o n. 1 ; 3, 298 - 301, Pls. 92-3, 
Fig. 22; 4, 174, 292, Fig. 29 

Panagia, New, Kromni, 1, 295 

Panagia, Soumela, monastery (pov 
IIavayíag ZovusAà), 1, 240, 258, 
263-7, 288 n. 2, 304 n. 2, 305, 
Pls. 18-21, Fig. 8; 2, gon. 1, 
107 & n. І, поп. I, III & n. I, 
112 n. 2; 3, 268, 270 - 284, 289, 
295 п. I, 300, 312, Pls. 83-5; 4, 
126 n. *, 165, 238 - 242, 265, 283, 
292, Fig. 28 

Panagia, Stavri, 1, 282, Pl. 26, 
Fig. 9 

Panagia Chrysokephalos (Xovooxé- 
qaÀoc), Trebizond, 1, 240, 248; 
2, 94; 3, 311 

Panagia Theoskepastos (pov? Ia- 
vaylac Өєоохелбстох), Trebizond, 
1, 240 n. 1; 2, 89-103, Fig. 11, 
Pls. 40-4; 4, 174-5, 292 

Panagia Theotokos, armenian 
church, Argyropolis, 3, 333, 346, 
348, Pl. 112, Fig 24; 4, 155-6, 
293 

Panagia Theotokos, Goumera, mo- 
nastery, Cit Meryamana, 3, 332; 
4, 176, 187, 195-209, 238 - 241, 259, 
261, 294, Pls. 180-3, Figs. 30, 37B 

Panagia Theotokos, Cape Jason, 
monastery, 3, 242 n. 1 

Panagia Theotokos,  Matsera, 4, 
227 - 235 

Panagia Theotokos,  Pazpen, 4, 
143, Pl. 133 

Panagia Theotokos, Sebinkarahisar, 
Koloneia, 4, 243- 6 

Panagia, Nativity of, Thempeda 
(Өғџлёда), 3, 332 
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Papa Abraham (Пала ‘АВосааџ), 4, 
178 

Paparouzan, Papavera, Paparza (Па- 
nagoutav), 4, 161, 178, 195 - 209 

Pardi, Parti, Partin, Partimahallesi 
(IIaQxív, Паотпс), 3, 310; 4, Fig.31 

Pazpen (Паблёу), 4, 143, 236-8, РІ. 
134, Fig. 30 

Pente Ekklesiai (Пеуте 'ExxAnotat), 
Beskilise, Mescitli, 4, 142 

Peristera, Peristereóta, Kustul, Sim- 
şirli, see St George, Peristera 

Petra (Пето«(с)), 4, 134 

Phadisané (@aéiodvyn), Fatsa, 3, 
242-3, 375, Pl. 74; 4, Fig. 28 

Phantak (Фаутах), 3, 256-9, Figs. 
17 - 18 

Phitanto (@itavto), Phytiana, 4, 178 

Photeinos (Фотетубс), Ophis, 4, 177, 
219 

Phytiana (®vtiava), Везе ве, Gü- 
zelomuk, 4, 177 - 8, 219-227, 
292 - 3, Pls. 180-3, Figs. 30, 37B 

Pibera (IItBeoá), Makarit, Papavera, 
4, 178, 195-209, Pls. 166-8, 
Figs. 30, 37A 

Piski, Bizgili,3, 314 n. 2; 4, 126 n. * 

Pistofli, Pistoflu  (IIwrogávrov), 
Santa, 2, 113, 118, 122, 128, 129 
п. 2, Fig. 13, Pls. 47, 53, 56-60 

Platana (Платама), Akçaabat, 1, 
258; 3, 279, 280; 4, 177-8, 213, 
252 n. 2, 292-3, Fig. 29 

Pontic Gates, Bylae (Пула, IIóvzov), 
1, 269, 305; 4, 

Prodromos, see St John Prodromos 

Prophet Elias, Binalti, Santa, 2, 
122, Pl. so 

Prophet Elias ('HAíag, Пооф.), Hi- 
dirilyas, 4, 236 

Prytanis (Iloóvavig лот.) river, 3, 
302; 4, Fig. 29 

Pyxites (По ттс лот.) river, 3, 
271-3; 4, Fig. 29 


Refahiye, 4, 252 n. 2 


Rhizaion (‘Pitatov), Rize, 3, 246 ; 4, 
158 n. 2, 252 n. 2, Figs. 28, 39 

Rhodopolis, diocese ("'Родблоћс), 2, 
108, 114, 118; 3, 276, 284, 289; 4, 
227, 252, Fig. 28 

Rize, Rhizaion, 3, 246; 4, 256, 283, 
Fig. 28 


St Andrew, Cape Jason, 3, 242; 4, 
292 

St Barbara, Soumela, 1, 263, Pl. 21, 
Fig. 8; 3, 228*; 4, 

St Basil, Krenasa, 3, 304 

St Basil, Trebizond, 1, 235, 240, 
243-6, Pl. 8, Fig. 1; 4, 165, 264 

St Basil and St Gregory, mona- 
stery, 3, 235 

St Blasios, Mountantos, 3, 264 

St Charalambos, Goballi, Santa, 2, 
120, Fig. 12, Pl. 48 

St Charalambos, Karakagia (Кара- 
xayıá), 3, 313 

St Christopher, Libara, 3, 332 

St Christopher, Pistofli, Santa, 2, 
122, Fig. 13, Pls. 53, 56-60 

St Constantine, Karakotil (Kagaxo- 
ТОА), 3, 313 

St Constantine, Thómantón (Өо- 
uávrov), 1, 296 n. 2 

St Constantine, Trebizond, 2, 92 
n. 2, 108 n. 1 

St Constantine, Theoskepastos, Tre- 
bizond, 2, 102 - 3, Pl. 45 

St Constantine, Zurnacili, Santa, 
2, 128 

St Constantine and St Helena, 
Ophis, 2, 109 n. 3 

St Constantine and St Helena, Mav- 
rangeli, 3, 332 

St Constantine and St Helena, Tza- 
nicha, 3, 332-3 

St Demetrios, Antónantón ('Ауто- 
vavtwyv), 3, 313 

St Demetrios,  Antreantón  ('Av- 
тредутоу), 3, 235, 255 n. I 
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St Demetrios, Upper Auléanna, 4, 
213-9 

St Elias, Soumela, 3, 228* 

St Eugenios, Trebizond, 1, 241 ; 2, 
89 n. 1, Pl. 40 

St Euthymios, Jerusalem, 2, 92 n. 2 

St Euphemia, Choutoura, Alem- 
dar, &, 175-6, 292 

St Eustratios, Arauraka 3, 354, 
356; 4, 236 

St George, monastery, near Kera- 
sous, 3, 235 

St George, Argyropolis, 3, 332-3, 
336, 338, 343 - 6, 375, Pls. 104-5, 
108-111; 4, 265, 292 

St George, Chalinara, Charshera, 
monastery, 4, 142, 195 

St George Choutoura (Xovrovgà po- 
уў), Hudra, monastery, 2, 106 n. 
I, I1I n. 3, 120; 3, 326, 332; 4, 
158-176, 195, 219-227, 238-241, 
292-3, Pls. 144 -6, Figs. 30, 35, 39 

St George, Doubera, Livera, 268- 
270, Pls. 81-2 

St George, Matsera, Macara 4, 227 - 
235 

St George Peristereóta, Peristera, 
Kugtul, Simsirli, monastery (Пе- 
glotegedta, “Ay. Teweylov, роу), 
2, 90 n. 1; 3, 284-9, Pls, 86-8, 
Fig. 20; 4, 227, 238-242, 243, 
293, Figs. 28-9, 39 

St George, Phadisané, Fatsa, 3, 375 

St George tou Chainou (tod Xai- 
vou), 4, 236 

St George, of the Fields, Imera 1, 
296 n. 2 

St George, Kathenmeretion, 1, 296 
n. 2 

St George Tsartaklé, Trebizond 1, 
248 

St George, Yagli Dere, 1, 284 

St George, Zoubakanton (Zovfa- 
хаутоу), 1, 296 n. 2. 

St George, Zurnacili, Santa, 2, 128 


St Gregory, Lower Tarsos, Tersun, 
4, 236, 292 

St Gregory of Neokaisareia, me- 
tochion, 3, 300 n. І 

St Gregory of Neokaisareia, Ma- 
nastir, 4, 153, Pls. 141-2 

St Gregory of Nyssa, Trebizond, 1, 
241 п. 1, 248, 251 n. 3; 2, 92 1. 
2, 108 n. І, 120 & n. 1; é, 292, 
295 

St John, river (“An Гайууту, лот.), 2, 
118 

St John, Argyropolis, 3, 289-298, 
Pls. 89-91a, Fig. 21 

St John, Giannakantón, 3, Pl. 96 

St John, Ispir, monastery, 3, 331 

St John, Sarpiskia 4, 209 

St John the Baptist, Avliya, 3, 309 

St John the Baptist, Trebizond, 2, 
108 n. 1; 4, 

St John Exoteichos, Trebizond, 1, 
241-3, Pls. 6-7, Figs 1-2; %, 292 

St John Prodromos, Argyropolis, 4, 
292 

St John Prodromos, Imera, nunne- 
ry, 1, 296 - 300, 304, Pls. 35-6; 
2, 89 n. *; 4, 195, 292, 295, Fig. 31 

St John  Prodromos,  Sihtormin 
(Zety - v ó6opív), 4, 161 n. 5 

St John Prodromos, Upper Beski- 
lise, Phytiana, 4, 219- 227, 292-3 
Pls. 160-3, Fig. 37B 

St John Prodromos, Vank, 3, 332-3 

St John Prodromos, chapel at Va- 
zelon, 3, 298 

St John Prodromos, Vazelon, mount 
Zaboulon (BateAóv, џоуђ), 2, 90 
n. I, II n. I; 3, 260 n. І, 261 
n. I, 262 n. 1, 284, 289 - 298, Pls. 
89-91a, Fig. 21; 4, 159 - 164, 166, 
196, 260, Figs. 28-9, 39 

St Kerykos, ? Kórkilise, 4, 187 n. 1 

St Kerykos, Trebizond, 2, 89 n. 1 

St Kyriaké, Ishanli, Santa, 2, 122, 
Fig. 13, Pls. 51-4 
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St Kyriaké, Yanbolu Dere, 2, 128, 
Pls. 61-2 

St Marina, Argyropolis, 3, 333 

St Menas, Mountantos, 3, 264 

St Michael, Platana, 1, 258, Pls. 
14-15 

St Nicholas, Bartantón, 4, 180, 293 

St Nicholas, Oinaion, 3, 246-7, 
375; % 291 

St Pantaleimon, Lower Auléanna, 
4, 213 

St Pantaleimon, Vank, 4, 157 

St Paul, mountain (“Ayios Пабло, 
бробељрд. tod ГіаВо?о-8бү, Gavur 
Dag), 4, 213 

St Paul, Malacha, 4, 153, Pl. 140 

St Peter and St Paul, Libara, 3, 
332-3 

St Peter, Cincanli, Santa, 2, 122 

St Phokas ("Ayios Фохас), Ayfoka, 
4, 148, Fig. 30 

St Sabbas, monastery, Trebizond, 
2, go n. I, gr n. І 

St Sergios, armenian Vank, 3, 333; 
4, 153-8 

St Stephen, Argyropolis, 3, 333 

St Theodore, Argyropolis, 4, 169 
n. 2 

St Theodore, Krenasa, 3, 306 

St Theodore, Stavri, 1, 280, Pl. 24; 
3, 307; 4, 148, 292, Pl. 139 

St Theodore, Stylos, 4, 

St Theodore, Terzili, Santa, 2, 120, 
Fig. 12, Pl. 49 

St Theodore the Stratilates, Argy- 
ropolis, 3, 332 - 3, 338 

St Theodore the Tyro, Argyropo- 
lis, 3, 332; 4, 291 

St Theodore the Tyro, Cheriana, 
Ulusiran, 4, 236-8, Pl. 189 

St Thomas, Gorgoras, 4, 181 

Samsun, Amisos, 2, 120; 3, 249- 
255, Fig. 16; 4, 179, 252 n. 2, 
253 n. 3, 257, 279, 281, Fig. 28 

Sanaya, Sanogia (Zavoyia), 3, 266-8, 


300 n. r, Pl. 8o, Fig. 19; 4, Fig. 29 

Santa (аута), Dumanli, 1, 271-2; 
2, 108- 129; 3, 314 n. 1; 4, 257, 
260, Figs. 29, 31, 39 

Santa Maria, Trebizond, Capuchin 
church, 4, 253 n. 3, 292 

Sapranantón (Халосубутоу), 4, 
Fig. 31 

Sarpiskia (Хаолісхіс), Serpuske, 4, 
209, Fig. 30 

Sebinkarahisar, Koloneia, 3, 244, 
368, 370-5, Pls. 128-130; 4, 
170, 195, 219-227, 236-252, 279, 
Figs. 28, 39 

Sera Dere, 4, Fig. 29 

Serpuske, Sarpiskia, 4, 209, Fig. 30 

Sihtara (2 тара), 3, 313, 324, Pl. 99 

Sihtormin (2 уторшу), 4, 161 n. 5 

Simsirli,  Kugtul,  Peristera, 4, 
Fig. 29 

Siran, Cheriana, 3, 317, 330, 350, 
354, 357, 368-370; 4, 151, 153, 
167 n. 1, 236-8, Fig. 28 

Sobran, Sapranantón, 4, Fig. 31 

Soguksuhanlari, 4, 134 

Sorda, 4, 170 

Sorogaina, Sólochaina (ZoAóyawva), 
Suruyana Kale, 4, 167 n. 1, 
Fig. 30 

Soulamis, Süle (ZovAapic), 4, Fig. 31 

Soumela, see Panagia, Soumela 

Sourmaina, Sourmena, Sousourme- 
na (Zoíguawo, Lovepeva), 3, 
228*; 4, 133-142, 177,190, 252 
n. 2, Figs. 28, 39 

Spelia, Spélaia (ZzéAia, Елулалља), 
3, 261-2; 4, 161, Fig. 29 

Stavri (Zraven), Istavri, Ugurtasi, 
1, 269, 272, 274 - 283, 284 n. 2- 3, 
300 n. 3, Pls. 22- 7, 34, Fig. 3; 
2, 86 n.*; 3, 302 п. 1, 307-8, 
312; 4, 142-151, 178, 292, Pls. 
136-9, Figs. 30, 34, 39 

Stylos (Етулос), 4, 144, 148, 292, 
Fig. 30 
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Sukenari, 4, 161 n. ІІ 

Süle, Soulamis, 4, Fig. 31 

Sülemaniye, Argyropolis, Eski Gi- 
miishane, 3, 224; 4, Fig. 31 

Suma Kale, 4, Fig. 30 

Sümüklü (Zıpıxiń), 4, 238 - 241 

Surb Sarkis, Vank, 4, 153-8, 259, 
Pl. 143 

Siirmene, Sourmaina, 3, 228; 4, 
133-142, 190, 264, Fig. 28 

Susehri, 4, 252 n. 2 


Tamzara, %, 243 n. I, 246 

Tana, Azov, 4, 272-3 

Tashan, 4, 250 

Taskesenkayesi, 4, Fig. 31 

Taskóprühani, Taşköprü, 1, 269; 
2, 108, 111 & n. 3; 4, Fig. 31 

Tersun, Tarsos, 3, 351; %, Fig. 28 

Terzili (Tegtavtwv), Santa, 2, 118, 
120, Fig. 12, Pl. 49 

Theches, Thekes, Mount (Өйхтс̧, 
Ofxnc), 2, 108; 4, 133 n. І, 282 

Theodosioupolis — (Оеодовкоблоћас), 
Erzurum, 4, Fig. 28 

Theoskepastos, see Panagia Theo- 
skepastos 

Theotokos, see Panagia Theotokos 

Three Hierarchs, Mantrién, 1, 296 
п. 2 

Tirebolu, Tripolis, 1, 252, 254; 4, 
257, Figs. 28, 39 

Tokat, Eudokia, %, 279, Fig. 28 

Tolek (ToAéx), 3, 313, 315; 4, Fig. 31 

Tomb of metropolitan Constantios, 
Trebizond, 2, 103-8; 4, 292 

Tomb of Solomon II Bagration, 
Trebizond, 1, 246-251, Pl. 9; 4, 
292 

Tonya, 4, Fig. 39 

Torul, Ardasa, 3, 228*, 250, 317 n. 
4, 325, 328; 4, 134, 176-9, 181, 
213, 235, 252 п. 2, 257, Fig. 30 

Tou Prodromou (Tot Поодобџох), 4, 
161 


Trebizond, Trabzon (Toanefois), 1, 
2, 3, 4, passim 

Tripolis (ToíxoAic), 1, 252, 256; 4, 
252 n. 2, 257, Figs. 28, 39 

Tshacharyantón (Tóayagiávvov), 3, 
303-4, Pl. 94 У 

Tsikolé (Totxoay), 4, 134 

Tsiochi, 4, 133 n. 1 

Tsité, Tzité, Dzite, Sidé, Cit (Toí- 
тү, ACire, Zin, Тет), 4, 134, 
176-188, 196, 250, Pls. 155-9, 
Figs. 30, 36D, 39 

Тигрси, 4, 

Tzanicha, Canca (Ttáviya, 2ауха, 
Toáyxa), 3, 324-5, 328, РІ. 107; 
4, 166, Fig. 30 

Tzimprikas (Тешло(хас), 4, 180 

Tzita, Tsita (Тита, Тот), Sour- 
maina, 3, 311; 4, 134-142, 177, 
190, 261, 293, Pls. 131-3, Figs. 
28, 32 - 3, 39 


Ugurtasi, Stavri, 4, 146 п. 1, Fig. 30 

Ulusiran, Cheriana, 4, 167 п. 1, 227, 
236-8 

Unye, Oinaion, 3, 243-9, 253, Pls. 
75-6; ^, 259, Fig. 28 

Upper Matzouka ('Avo Матбоџка), 
1, 282, 284 ; 3, 302 - 7, Pls. 94- 6; 
4, 253, 259, Figs. 29, 39 

Upper Stavri, 4, 144, 148, 292, РІ. 


139 


Vank (Ваух), armenian monastery 
of Surb Sarkis, 3, 332-3; 4 
153-8, Pl, 143, Fig. 30 

Vavuk Pass, 3, 313 п. 2; %, 133 
n. 1 

Varellimahallesi, Barenou, 3, 310; 4, 
Fig. 31 

Vartandi, Bartantén, 4, 180, 213 n.1 

Vartli, 4, 180 

Vazelon, see St John Prodromos, 
Vazelon 
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Veradon, Bareton, 4, 180 
Visera (Picegd), 3, 230 


Xirsa (Enetav), 4, 160-1, 167 


Yaglidere (l'iayA(xegé), 1, 283 - 290, 
Pls. 28 - зо, Fig. 10; 3, 309- 310; 
4, 143-4, 148, Pls, 135-6, Fig. 31 

Yanbolu Dere, 2, 108, ІІІ & n. 3, 
128, Pl. 46; 4, Fig. 29 

Yasun Burunu, Cape Jason, 3, 237- 
242, Pls. 69-73, Fig. 15; 4 235, 
Fig. 28 

Yaydemir, 4, 176 

Yazlik, 4, Fig. 29 

Yeşildere, Charshera, 4, 142, Fig. 30 

Yetirmez ([etovgpat'), Leri, 3, 313 
323; ^, 293, Fig. 31 

Yolagzi, Dromostomion, 1, 256-8, 
Pl. 13, Fig. 6; 3, 311; 4, 246, 
Fig. 28 

Yomra, Yumurah, Gemora, 2, i10 
n. 1, 114 

Yoros Burunu, Holy Саре, 4, 133 
n. I 


Yukarihortokop, Chortokopion, 4, 
161 n. 6 

Yukankermut, Karmout, 4, Fig. 31 

Yukarikóy, 4, 144 


Zaboulon (ZafovAóv) Mount, 3, 
289; 4, 160, 164 

Zouzan (Zovtav), 4, 160 

Ziberi Köyü, 4, 243-6 

Zida, 4, 134 

Zigana, Zygana (Ztyava), Kalkan- 
dere, mountain and pass, 1, 269, 
278, 286 n. І, 299; 3, 302 n. 1; 
4, 133 n. 1, 149, 195-204, 280, 
Figs. 30, 39 

Zimlikas, Thimprikas, 4, 180 

Ziyaret Dag (Ziagét, босс), 2, 108; 
4, Fig. 31 

Zóodochos Pégé, Cakale (Zwoddzoc¢ 
Птуђ, Toaxaravtwv), Santa, 2, 
ize; Pl. ss 

Zurnacili (Zovevatadvrmv), Santa, 2, 
113, 118, 128, 129 n. 1, Pl. 61 


A.A.M.B. 
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nDEPIAHUII 


Anthony Bryer xai David Winfield, иё лоосдўхес̧ and tiv 
Selina Ballance (1966) xal Jane Isaac (1973). Мупиєїа tod 190v 
alóvoc стђу лб} xai отд Власта тйс Тралебобутос *. 


"ЕМтихђ лео лујис tod лоотоо, Sevtégov xai toitov u£oovs тўс 
xaoovons wehétyns едуиоше ду ото "Аруетоу Пбутоџ тбџос 309 1971 
oel. 381 - 385. То тётаотоу тобто uéoog maga тбу т(тЛоу tov, negt- 
xActer б,т! siva xal оту лоауџалхбтута : ша ёліохблтот, иё toro- 
Quxà xal Ффојтехтомка охома hwv тфу petaPuCavrivay 
цутүцє(шу, лоў хатауоќфаџе оё б). о тбу Пбуто та телеџтала Sexa- 
леуте yodvia. Пеоацвауоутал леослоо 800 éxxAnotec, лидау с regi- 
лоу oi щшоёс йл’ афтёс ло) Gxopévovv ońuega xal Toms тд Ëv Ехтоу 
éxelv@v xov Олтђоуау лоіу йл© thv хатастоофђ tov 1923. 

То тетаотоу uéoog Фод бе иё yevixovg Xdores vv толодесифу 
лоў &gevvijoape (ced. 128-132). “Н ходада тфу Xovouatvov xal ў 
&xxdnoles ths TCiracs йхоЛоодобу (ced. 133 - 142), xai ixdoye orega 
ша дуафора отђу weoupégera Xravol (већ. 142 - 151): Ot фотоура~ 
ples 136 xai 137 siva стретубу Тоџохоу Хтамокотфу лоў yooevouv 
EAAnvinodc yooots. "Н xodda Каоапоџотафа (MáAaya) xoi fj xeo- 
фёоға “Atoa (ў Олотидеџеут yoga тфу Гавоабоу) xai то “Aguévixo 
Movaoryja (Báyx) хоута оттуу "AoyvooUzoAn леотуодфоутал orig СЕЛ. 
151 - 158. 

Td Моуастуђог tod “Ayiou l'eooytov Хоџтоџод леогуоафетол otic 
већ. 158-176. То XovoófovAAÓ vov тоў "1365" алодебуетал va 
Éyex GdéEva Stacxevactet, лидау с Оотер бло tò 1764, алдо то йуті- 
толо tod XovoóBovAAov tod Вабећфуос то? 1386, лоў Botvoxórav лолу 
xovta стђу "AoyvooUzxoAn. "Av xai elvat noù лидауб, ша uecauo- 
vod] оїходбитот, єїтє tod “Ayiou Teweyiov Хоџтоџрд cite тўс Mava- 
угас Toupeod ðèv џлорођу у’ Флодештођу dad үрафтёс T) Goxaodo- 
үхёс paorueles. 


+ Td xelpevov тўс magovans meQudywems elg thy “EAAnvixny yAdooav, 
Фе xai éxeivo noù ебуродљеуду slc tov 309v trópov tyoaqn оло тфу avyyea- 
qéov pè érazlotac yAwootxds Siogpdwceic, ai dxotar éfewenfnoay бла- 
eaityntor. 
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Ot лоћодоићиес &xxAnoles votio-Sutixd тоб Togowvd - ~Agdaca, 
блос̧  Tovpeod xoi éxetves otijv Toitn xai оттуу AvAjava леоуов- 
povrtar otic СЕЛ. 176 - 235, ТеЛос̧, та рупџећа тўс Xepiavac 
(Şiran) xai тїс xeotoyric туђе Koddvetag (Şebinkarahisar) &EeváCov- 
то, xal тд халоте суужутихо Елесодо ото Tetoaevayyéhtov тоў 
Kaoayto&o &vagéoexat үй và бе( Бе. tiv EAAnvixh twh оттуу Tovoxo- 
xoatia (већ. 236 - 252). 

Erà yevixà суџлеодоната dxd тў ced. 252 - 268, б Anthony 
Bryer (= А.А. M. B.) d:ayodqer iotogixés буудџес xoi &Emysi лос 
то додоо uxooei và xonotpozxornÜüei pabi uè то оло ёхдост BiBAlo tod 
Yov xai tot David Winfield үй та BuCavtiva Mvnusia tot IIóv- 
тою, оду ша THY?) лАпоофоошђу үй властђиоуес xov doxodotvtat цё 
tov Пбуто, oyetixd uè uvrjueta xal толодєоієс ло) үоўүооа хатастоё- 
govtat. (Lav ёуа лаоадеуца yu афто лосле, va yiver oúyxoron ava- 
ueca oti) фотоүсафіа 24 ото Моос 1, лоў ëyıve tò 1962, uè тў 
mwroyoagia 139 ото Мерос тођто, ло) ёүує то 1971. ‘Н éxxdnota 
ло) qaíverat хоатастобфтхе ѓутеАфс то 1972.) "О David Winfield 
(=D. С. W.) лоосфете, yevixd соџлеодоџната үй vv Óoyuexrovux) 
xai thy хатасхеуў tv uvmusíov, стђу roia Олаохјоџу énBidcetc 
HECALOVLATS теју кс. 

Поовте духа тога лаоаотўиота. То лофто, дутолбхокот ото 
йодоо toU Ло. 'Одисова Aauyiðn сто А. П. XXVII (1966), ced. 
3-6, civa ша oxoluaouévm BifAcoyoagía тфу 146 takibiwrix@v àva- 
фоофу (1240 - 1969), xov хопошолоиу уха ото й0доо тодто, тајто- 
zow]uéveg yoovodoyixa xarà тїс Tjueooumvíeg tHv &mioxéweov тфу 
takiiiwt@v oróv Пбуто. Td деџтеоо slvat гуас mivat тфу "Одоџауфу 
xvfsovntóv тїс Тоалебођутос (1461 - 1919), xai tò тото slvat Evac 
nivak yoovoAoynpévwv uvnusiwv (1580 - 1904). Mía тему onueioon 
дуаферетал oè лобофатес £oyaoíec xai txdoye Eva évoxowuévo soe- 
too xal үй та Méon 1 - 4. 

O£Aovus và edyaorotijooupe Deoud тойс диабојихос Exddtec tod 
"Aoxstov IIóvrov xai tiv "Елптоолђ Iloviaxóv Мећетфу, үф тђу 
bxopovi| xai тў ovvegyacia тос стђу ёхдост шїбс tooo peydAns xai 
axorBijs нећетус xai và cwyyagoUue rovc толоуодфојс үм тў ĝeto- 
teyvía tous, xabm> elyav và хаталіастобу p^ Éva тбоо OvoxoÀo xeí- 
џеуо xoi uè byt Ауубтерес ало 196 фотоүоафієс xoi 39 oxédia. "Осо 
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үх тђу @фоост, илособџе џбуо và a~isowooupLE тђу ~oyacia алт, 
uè Àn viv raxswoqoooóvm, ото леођфауо луефџа tæv Поутіоу 
"ЕЛ уђуоу, хоў Snucoteynoav, évdvtia с” des rig йутЕобтттес̧, тй 
&&agavicuéva хоо, суолећа xal éxxAnotes лоў meguyodwaue. Та 
Mvmueia тоос үоўүооа 90 dqavictotv үй лаута, GAA éAmiCoupe 
лос тб dodeo тобто Ba Bondyoet Hote và иту Eexactotv үй лаута. 


A. A. M. B. 


